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Chapter I 


"How soon will you get the lab report?" I put King George the Magnificent back in his cat 
carrier, where he hunched down and swore in Siamese. I could tell by the look in his eyes as I 
closed the lid that he intended to get even with me for unforgivable lése majesté. Not only had I 
forced him into a small, dark box, I'd allowed the vet to stick a needle in him. 

"Tomorrow," Jerry said, scrubbing the examination table with disinfectant. 

"How come so fast?" 

Jerry grinned at me. "Holly, this is veterinary medicine, not people medicine." 

"That settles it. In my next life I am definitely coming back as a cat." 

"Shouldn't be a problem; you keep telling me you're already half cat." He lugged the cat 
carrier out to the car and said, "Don't forget we have a bridge game later this week." 

"I never forget to show up for bridge games. I don't even mark them on the calendar." 

"You must really be hooked," Jerry said, one hand resting on the hood of the car. 

"I am. Every hand requires the use of strategy and psychology, and each hand is different. 
Every one is a challenge." 

"Just like every cat is a challenge," he said, waving his hand at the cat carrier. "Particularly 
Mr. Magnificence there." He grinned and hurried back into his clinic. 

As I drove through the serene April sunshine, past small farmsteads, then steep hills clad in 
fir, cedar, and arbutus, toward the east side of Adriana Island where Ben and I lived on our mini- 
farm, I couldn't help worrying about the lab report. My other cat, Henry, my beautiful Buddhist 
cat, had been diagnosed with Feline Immunodeficiency Virus a year and a half ago. Though I 
was fairly sure George hadn't come into contact with Henry's saliva or blood, we'd decided to 
have George tested for FIV. Not that we could do much about it if the diagnosis was positive, but 
at least we'd know what to expect. 

Henry was a big gray cat with white bib, belly, and paws, who had turned up one winter 
night and somehow persuaded George, a fiercely territorial tabby-Siamese, to let him stay. Ever 
since then he'd been trying to teach George democracy and me the futility of worrying, but I 
doubted that either of his pupils would learn our lessons well enough to graduate. 

The Chevy shuddered across the cattle guard that supposedly kept wandering cows out of 
our farm and George's muttered curses rose to a demanding yowl. 

"I beg your indulgence, Magnificent One; you'll be out of that carrier in about one minute." 

Three dozen hens and Mr. Mighty, the Leghorn rooster who continually competed with 
George for the title of King, scattered toward the orchard as I came down the driveway. Nicky, 
our fat, snow-white Samoyed dog, danced beside the car as I pulled into the carport next to Ben's 
battered blue pickup. Now I remembered, five miles and fifteen minutes too late, that I hadn't 
brought Nicky his usual treat from the grocery store in Mora Bay. 

By the time I was out of the car, Ben had hurried over from the big greenhouse he'd built 
during the winter. 

"When will Jerry get the lab report?" 

I managed not to smile at the intense look on his face. When we'd moved to the farm three 
years before, Ben had thought cats were boring creatures who did nothing but eat and sleep. Now 
he was a devoted slave to George and Henry and called himself their Houseboy. He'd also 
become a modern-day version of St. Francis of Assisi, who fed deer, raccoons, birds, and 
squirrels and would no doubt have fed mice if George had allowed any on our five-acre farm. 


"Tomorrow." 

"Oh, that's fast." Ben took the cat carrier in through the back door — though we should have 
called it the front door because it was the one we always used — and set it down beside the 
washer and dryer. He opened the carrier and George charged out, ears back, tail quivering with 
indignation. My ten-pound King stalked into the kitchen, lecturing us loudly in semi-Siamese 
tones. 

"George," I said, "stop yelling. I had to do it." 

He turned his back on me, sat down, and began grooming his black and gray stripes to their 
usual elegance. His big ears were still folded back, and I knew there was an angry glint in those 
large green eyes. 

Henry strolled in from the living room, his big, gray froth of a tail carried jauntily upright, 
the sign of a happy cat, flopped down in front of George and said, "Prrrt?" 

Ben stroked his beard, a sure sign he was worried about something. "Holly, we need to talk. 
I had a phone call while you were gone." 

"Can it wait? I've got an appointment to interview the new owners of that RV park near 
Gordon Bay and I'm already late." 

Ben sighed. He was proud of Tidelines, the column I wrote for our weekly island newspaper, 
the Adriana Advocate, but I was always rushing off somewhere just when he was in the mood to 
discuss weighty subjects like what kind of lettuce to plant or the mess the cats and I had made of 
his current budget. "It can wait. Go on, or you'll be even later. I'll soothe Georgius Felinus Rex's 
wounded feelings and give him an extra treat for lunch." 

Ben's hobby was the study of ancient Rome and he'd given George the impressive Latin 
moniker about the same time he'd named himself Houseboy and me Head Slave. Now he carried 
George to the kitchen counter, saying, "It's not easy being a cat in this house, is it, Your 
Majesty?" 

"Save me some lunch, too," I said, as I headed toward the door. 

"T'll try," Ben said, "but Cal's eating with me. We're going to extend the watering system to 
the rose garden." Cal was our next-door neighbor, the local Mr. Fix-It, and he and Ben always 
had their heads together over one project or another. The only time they disagreed was over 
politics. Ben was right-wing, Cal left-wing. I didn't want to get involved in their fist-thumping 
arguments, so I refused to tell anyone, even the cats, who I voted for. I liked Cal a lot, but his 
stomach was a bottomless pit. There wouldn't be a crumb left, no matter how much lunch Ben 
made. 

I climbed back in the car and retraced my route, this time skirting Mora Bay and heading 
south along the island's west shore. I'd visited Rollin RV Park, near Gordon Bay, in the fall, 
when the Rollins still owned it, and had written part of a column on what a great place it was for 
a vacation. The camp sites were scattered among the trees for maximum privacy and a shady trail 
wound though the arbutus trees down to a sand and pebble beach littered with driftwood. The 
Rollins had lived there for years, doing most of the development of their five acres after he'd 
retired from the small mill outside Mora Bay. 

I drove in through the wide gate, surprised to see that the old hand-lettered sign had been 
replaced with a slick professional version in metal and bright blue paint. It wasn't out of place, 
but I wondered why the new owners thought they needed it. Ted Rollin had told me he always 
had a waiting list for RV slots and sometimes even for tent sites. 

The small office was to the left, just inside the gate. I went in and rang the buzzer. While I 
waited for the young blonde woman who emerged from the old-fashioned stucco house fifty 


yards away, I heard a faint scratching behind the desk. Mice? Not likely. Mice were usually 
cautious enough to be quiet around humans. 

"I'm Deanna Perry," the woman said, holding out her hand. "You must be Holly Sutton." 

"Sorry I'm late," I said. "I had to take one of my cats to the vet this morning and it took 
longer than I expected." 

"Cats? You have cats? Here, would you like another one?" Deanna hauled a cardboard box 
from behind the counter, set it at my feet and retreated. "I can't touch the creature; I'm violently 
allergic." 

Inside the box, crouched in one corner, was a cream-colored kitten with fawn feet, tail, and 
ears. Out of a little, light brown face shone the bluest eyes I'd ever seen. Definitely part Siamese. 
She croaked at me in a tiny voice, and I picked her up and cuddled her against my chest. Her 
small body was warm against my hand, and I could feel a steady heartbeat and hear the rumble 
of a purr that seemed too loud for such a tiny creature. 

I looked in the box. It was empty, except for a damp patch in one corner, and smelled of 
urine. No water, no food. I got a grip on my rising anger and said, "How long has she been in 
that box?" 

"Since yesterday," Deanna said. She leaned on the counter and scowled at the kitten. "Some 
people in a motor home accidentally left it behind. Peter, my husband, found it trying to get in 
our back door. We're not going to allow stray cats around here, breeding and begging and being a 
nuisance." 

"She's too young to breed." I was trying not to grit my teeth. 

"Whatever. I called the people, and they didn't want to come all the way back here for her. 
Apparently, they only got the kitten because one of their kids nagged them into it. They said it 
wouldn't matter, that cats can look after themselves. But with my allergies, I simply can't have 
any animals on the place." 

"Look," I said, "this kitten is probably dying of thirst. Could you get me a little dish of 
water?" 

While Deanna was gone, I crooned to the kitten. Why was I calling it 'she’? Another glance 
at her face gave me the answer. She looked so tiny and helpless, so soft and delicate, it was 
difficult to think 'he.' But we'd made that same mistake when George adopted Henry. Henry had 
long soft cloud-gray fur, a white blaze on his nose, slanted yellow eyes and a great plume of a 
tail. Ben said he was too pretty to be male and named him Henrietta. When we took Henrietta to 
Jerry for shots and to have a leg wound treated, he surprised us by suggesting we have ‘him' 
neutered. Ben was lucky he'd given the cat a name that could be shortened to the male version. 

Deanna returned with the water, and I put it and the kitten back in the box. The kitten stuck 
her face in the dish and started lapping. 

"I hope you'll take it," Deanna said. "Otherwise, I don't know what I'll do." 

I could tell her to hand the kitten over to the SPCA in Mora Bay, but who knew when she'd 
get around to it? "I'll make sure she finds a home." I hauled my notebook out of my bag. "May I 
ask you a few questions now?" 

"All right." Deanna was keeping a wary eye on the kitten. "I hope it can't get out of that box. 
Is this an article you're doing about us?" 

"No, just a short news item, really. Tidelines is basically tidbits about the business 
community on the island. When I run out of news items, I rant about whatever is on my mind at 
the time." There'd definitely be some ranting in the next column about people who abandoned 
small kittens. 


Fifteen minutes later I put my notebook away, uneasy about some of the answers Deanna 
had given me, but not willing to get deeper into a conversation that might reveal I knew less than 
I should about the legalities of running a business on Adriana. I put the box with the kitten on the 
front seat of the car and decided it was a good time to visit my friend, Norma Brentwood. Her 
home was only five minutes away, set between the high tide mark and a thick forest of old- 
growth timber on the south side of Gordon Bay. 

As I parked beside the wide veranda of the old house, its cedar siding weathered to silver- 
gray, I saw Norma sitting on the porch swing. I was surprised to see her wearing a skirt and 
sweater. At this time of year, she was usually dressed in jeans, shirt, and rubber boots, spading 
up her garden for a new crop of vegetables, or else mending fences. 

Norma's half-dozen cats and her long-haired red dachshund, BJ, greeted me when I walked 
up the steps, each demanding a ritual head-scratch before stretching out in the sun again. 
Norma's smile was subdued, her white hair in its French roll wispier than usual. 

"Hi, Norma! Are you ready for another kitten?" 

"Sit down, Holly." She shook her head and sighed. "I'd better not take another kitten right 
now. Trevor says this place is getting too much for me and that I should think about selling." 

This did not sound like the Norma I knew. "I'm sorry to hear that you're not feeling well." 

"Oh, I feel fine," she said, moving restlessly on the swing. "But every time Trevor came 
over this winter, he told me I'm getting too old to run this place by myself. I suppose it's time I 
faced the fact that I'll be seventy-five next month." 

"Norma! Don't tell me you're going to just lie down and die because of a few numbers." I'd 
met her son Trevor, a high-priced surgeon in Victoria, and he was way too smooth for my liking. 

She frowned at me. "Well, no, I'm not, but Trevor says I could have a heart attack or a stroke 
any time. Better to have things tidied up before that happens. He's offered to buy the property 
from me, so I'll have enough to go into an apartment or a seniors' home." 

"Very considerate of him." There was more than that behind Trevor's offer, I was sure. 
Norma owned a hundred and sixty acres, half in grazing land, and encompassing two-thirds of 
Gordon Bay, an inlet known for its sand beaches and safe anchorage. If I were a land developer, 
I'd be salivating big time. 

Norma glanced at two otters munching on a crab at the edge of the quiet cove and sighed. "I 
just hate to leave here, Holly. I was born in this house, you know." 

I knew. And I knew how much she loved the place. She and I had walked over almost every 
square foot of it while she told me its history. She had touched the trees as though they were her 
personal friends. 

"Don't go, then," I said. "There's no need to leave things tidy just for Trevor's convenience." 
I rose. "I have to be on my way, Norma. That kitten hasn't been fed for heaven knows how long 
and Ben's anxious about something. Sure you don't want to see the kitten?" 

"Sorry, but I must say no." She sighed again. "Come back soon, Holly, I don't know how 
long I'll be here." 

I climbed into the car, worrying. For the three years I'd known Norma, she'd been busy, 
brisk, and full of energy. Now she was acting like a little old lady. She even looked older. 

Had Ben and I aged much since we'd come to Adriana Island three years ago? I didn't think 
so. Ben was now closer to sixty than fifty and I wasn't far behind, but all I'd noticed was that my 
long braid of black hair had a little more silver in it. Someday I'd look like my Italian 
grandmother, but not yet. Ben's blond hair and beard had grayed over the years to a sandy color 
that hadn't changed in the last ten. Retirement from the rat race hadn't turned us into fatties, 


either. We were both still lean, still wearing the same size jeans we'd worn when younger. Ben 
occasionally wore overalls and a straw hat and, with those innocent blue eyes of his, looked like 
a real hayseed. I still didn't know whether he liked the look or wore the outfit as sort of a joke. 

No, we hadn't changed. And I knew it would take more than the theoretical threat of illness 
to make us old before we actually felt that way. 

I couldn't understand why Norma was giving in to Trevor so easily. But he was a doctor and 
her only child. Perhaps she thought his opinion carried more weight than her own. Or it might be 
that she didn't want to fight with him. 

A small meow from the box reminded me that I still had to make a decision about this little 
cat. I'd always wanted a Siamese kitten and Ben was agreeable. He'd even promised I could have 
two. Now one had fallen into my lap. She probably wasn't pure Siamese, since her former 
owners had driven off without her, but that didn't matter. The big question was whether I should 
expose this tiny creature to the risk of contracting Henry's FIV. 

Supposing I did keep her, what would I call her? I knew that naming an animal almost 
guarantees it will have you under its paw forever, but I couldn't resist. What was an apt name for 
such a tiny little girl? If she was a girl. 

The tiny little girl let out a bellow that startled me so much I nearly drove off the road. 

"Definitely a Siamese accent," I said. "I'm sorry, kitten, but you can't get out of the box. The 
last thing I need is for you to crawl under the brake pedal just when I have to use it." 

Another comment from the box, soft and plaintive this time. It seemed she was willing to 
use every weapon in her small arsenal to get what she wanted. That reminded me of another tiny 
person, a character in a fantasy novel by one of my favorite authors. The girl called Kaylie had 
needed to use every weapon available in order to survive. 

"Kaylie," I said. "How does that sound?" 

She answered with a soft meow, and I went back to worrying about her fate. Aside from 
Henry's illness, there was George to think about. He was eight now, middle-aged, and more 
conscious than ever of his dignity and elevated position, so he might not accept her. Mr. Mighty, 
our fierce Leghorn rooster, could take a notion to attack with that sharp beak of his. I tried to 
think who among our friends would be willing to adopt a kitten and managed to come up with 
numerous reasons why none of them were suitable candidates for parenthood. 

When I coasted down our driveway, Nicky came bounding to meet me. I climbed out of the 
car, the cardboard box in my arms. 

"I've got a kitten in here, Nicky. But you're not allowed to eat her." He wouldn't, of course; 
Nicky adored cats. I just needed to keep talking while I tried to resist temptation. 

Nicky nosed the box, tail wagging, and was rewarded with a ladylike little hiss from Kaylie. 
He decided to follow at a respectful distance. George The Magnificent had raised him from a 
puppy and Nicky knew that cats were gods and must be worshiped. He'd also had his nose 
clawed often enough to know he wasn't allowed to play with them unless invited to do so. Still, 
he'd never seen a kitten and I didn't know how he'd react to Kaylie. 

I took the box into my den and left it there while I gathered food, water, and a litter box. 
Kaylie needed to recuperate with food and sleep for a couple of days before she went anywhere. 
She made short work of the Fancy Feast, tramped through the litter box, then through her water 
dish and climbed up my pant leg into my lap, trailing wet sand. 

"[ thought you were dainty and delicate," I said. 

She burped and fell asleep. I stroked her gently and murmured, "How could anybody drive 
off and leave you behind? Didn't those irresponsible fools know you're a princess?" 


Outside my den door, Nicky whined. George had no doubt caught a whiff of kitten and 
would be out there, too, his scowl threatening mayhem. Henry might be anywhere, meditating on 
his favorite chair or up a tree talking to the squirrels. 

When I heard Ben's voice, I yelled, "Come in, but leave the guys outside." 

He squeezed quickly through the door. "Holly, why is the door shut? I want to tell you about 
that phone call." 

"Not now. We have a more immediate problem." I lifted my hand so he could see Kaylie. 

"That's a kitten!" he said, unnecessarily. "I thought you weren't going to get a kitten until 
Henry..." His voice trailed off. 

By the time I finished a detailed description of my meeting with Deanna Perry, Ben was 
pacing up and down the room. "If I could find those people in the motor home, I'd wring their 
necks! And those people at the park, too, those Perrys. Can you imagine anyone so criminally 
stupid as to leave an animal shut up with no water?" His voice had risen and outside the door, 
Nicky's whines threatened to burgeon into a proper howl. Even George was complaining about 
being shut out of the family conference. 

"Kaylie's safe now. We just have to decide what to do with her." 

"We'll keep her, of course." 

"But what about Henry's FIV?" 

"George is all right," Ben said. 

"We don't know that. What if Jerry calls tomorrow and says George is infected, too?" 

Ben sighed. "I suppose you're right." He leaned down and ran a finger along the fur on 
Kaylie's back. "Maybe Gareth and Sue will adopt her." Gareth was Ben's son. 

"I doubt it. Beanbag would have a nervous breakdown." Their forty-pound corgi was 
terrified of cats. 

"Well, somebody will. Come on, let's go make coffee and pay some attention to Nicky and 
George before they tear the door down." 

I left Kaylie, still sound asleep, in my chair and went to the door. Ben opened it and I shooed 
Nicky, George, and Henry out of the way so he could close it again. In the living room I cuddled 
George, told him he was wonderful and apologized again for subjecting him to the merciless 
ministrations of the vet. When Ben came in with the coffee, I noticed Nicky had disappeared. 
Henry sprawled peacefully on the floor and George paced around my lap, torn between staying 
to enjoy my adoration of his peerless self and exploring that strange cat smell emanating from 
the den. 

Ben had no sooner sat down and said, "Holly, about that phone call..." when Nicky came 
trotting in from the hall with Kaylie's body dangling limply from his mouth. 

"Nicky!" I screamed, ejecting George from my lap as I leapt up. "Ben, you didn't close the 
door properly!" 

Before I could do anything, the dog put Kaylie on the floor and stood there grinning, tail 
waving madly. The kitten shook her head and staggered to her feet, blinking. She stared up at the 
white giant with his mouthful of teeth, then smacked him across the nose. Nicky stopped 
grinning and sat down abruptly, his tail slowing to a merely tentative invitation. Kaylie gazed 
around, blue eyes wide, apparently overwhelmed with the possibilities of her new world. 

George looked at the kitten as though he didn't believe what he was seeing. He sniffed the 
air a couple of times, then lowered his belly to the floor and crept forward with lissome ease, a 
fur-covered drop of mercury, growling deep in his throat. Three feet away from Kaylie, he rose 
to full height, stalked over to her, and hissed. 


Kaylie looked up at this new monster who weighed twenty times more than she did, arched 
her back, bared her teeth and spat in George's face. 

George backed up a foot, looking so surprised that I clapped my hand over my mouth. If I 
laughed, he'd smack Kaylie out of spite or else sulk for the rest of the day. He continued to stare 
at her, astounded that this tiny creature would dare sass him back. 

Kaylie figuratively dusted her little brown paws, stepped around George, and minced over to 
Henry, who was still sprawled on the carpet, watching the proceedings with great interest. Kaylie 
sniffed his ear, he sniffed hers and they butted heads. Then she turned her attention to Nicky, 
who was now lying in front of the couch. 

They touched noses and Nicky took a swipe at her creamy body with his great tongue, 
tumbling her on her back. She staggered to her feet and clambered over him, occasionally getting 
tangled in his long fur. She skidded down his back, thumped to the floor and began clawing her 
way up the sofa, intent on conquering her personal Mount Everest. 

"She's sure a gutsy little thing," Ben said. "But she looks so dainty. I thought she'd faint if 
George even looked at her cross-eyed." 

"T thought she'd run when he hissed at her, but instead she hissed right back." 

"She was pretending to be a bigger snake, I guess." 

"Why a snake?" I asked. 

"Because when a cat hisses, it's imitating a snake. This book I got from the library said 
snakes are one of the most feared animals in the world." 

"I thought she was imitating a tiger and telling George that if he didn't leave her alone, she'd 
rip him to shreds." 

I knelt, petted George, and assured him that he was King forever and that Kaylie wasn't big 
enough to rip him to shreds. Then I captured Kaylie and petted her, hoping that if they smelled 
their own scents on each other, Kaylie wouldn't be so impudent, and George would refrain from 
committing caticide. 

Ben took the kitten from me, and the little minx sat demurely in his hands, purring, her big 
blue eyes gazing adoringly into his. He cooed and cuddled her wet head under his chin. Kaylie 
had made another conquest. 

George bellowed, his tone clearly saying, "Look at ME. I'm the most important personage 
here." 

I picked him up and crooned to him, but his attention was on Ben cuddling the kitten. "Ben, 
put her down or George will explode with jealousy." 

"Are you going to keep her, now that she's met everybody?" Ben asked. He took George 
from me and attempted to soothe the King's ruffled feathers. 

"I won't know until I talk to Jerry tomorrow," I said. 

I scooped up Kaylie and headed for the den, with Ben, George, Henry, and Nicky trailing 
behind. She decided the litter box was exactly what she needed at that moment and showed her 
pedigree by burying her puddle under a mountain of sand. Then she took two laps of water and 
charged off down the hall toward the kitchen, Nicky right behind her, and the two adult cats a 
few paces behind. 

"Aren't you going to see if she's all right?" Ben asked. 

"[ have a feeling Nicky will look after her. Is there any more coffee in the pot?" It had been 
a long day, what with errands and appointments and the rescue of a kitten who had more guts 
than Dick Tracy but not nearly as much sense. 

Ben poured me a mug of potent brew and I led the way to the front veranda, where I lit a 


cigarette and slumped down in one of the wooden deck chairs to survey my kingdom. George 
was convinced it was his kingdom, of course, but it was my name and Ben's on the title deed. 

The meadow, velvety green with new grass, sloped down the hill to the cedars, maples, and 
Garry oaks at the foot of our property. Beyond lay the shimmering blue of the Gulf of Georgia, 
punctuated in the distance by low-lying rocky islands. I savored the peaceful view with as much 
pleasure as I did the coffee. 

To my left was the orchard, half hidden by the house, where the apple trees were in full 
bloom. To the right were Ben's greenhouse and a huge vegetable garden, surrounded by an eight- 
foot fence to keep out the deer. Between garden and house, budding rose bushes surrounded a 
concrete patio, a permanent memento of the swimming pool which had been there when we 
bought the place. Ben loved swimming but after a couple of animals fell into the pool, his St. 
Francis persona took over. He filled it with rocks, cemented it over and built a rose garden 
around the perimeter. 

I took a sip of coffee, leaned back, and heaved a contented sigh. The house renovation was 
pretty well done, the outbuildings were in good shape, the garden was protected from the deer, 
and I had a new kitten. Maybe. 

Life was peaceful. Life was good. 

Ben said, "Holly, about that phone call. I don't know how to tell you this, but..." 

I smiled. "How bad can it be?" 

He looked as worried as I'd ever seen him. "Bad enough. The call was from my brother 
Dave." 

I sat up straight. "Your mother's had another heart attack?" 

"No." 

"Then what?" 

"She's coming to live with us." 


€ 


Chapter II 


I felt chilled, as though a cloud had drifted across the sun, and my coffee suddenly seemed bitter. 
I hadn't spent a lot of time with Edith, Ben's mother, but I knew the last thing I wanted was for 
her to live with us. She was opinionated, outspoken and bossy. In other words, George in human 
form. 

"But why does she want to come here?" I asked. "All her friends are in Moose Jaw. And 
Dave is there." 

"Says she wants to start a new life." 

"She could move to Cuba," I muttered. 

"It might not be so bad, Holly. She could probably help a little bit with the cooking." 

I groaned. I did not need someone messing around in my kitchen, misplacing pots and dishes 
and telling me how to feed her darling son. When she and Ben's father, Jim, spent time with us in 
Victoria, she'd told me not only what to cook and how to cook it but also offered comments on 
how Ben and I lived our lives. "How can she do housework? She'll be eighty next November and 
she's already had a heart attack." 

"It was just a minor one. A sort of warning, Dave says. She's actually in much better shape 
than before she had it, now that she's exercising and eating properly." 

"Then she can help you with the garden." 

"I don't think she should do any heavy work," Ben said. "Besides, when my father was alive, 
he looked after the garden. She's got a black thumb, just like you." 

Oh, wonderful. Edith and I had something in common besides Ben. Maybe we'd have a 
contest to see who could kill house plants the fastest. 

"Ben, why would she want to live here? We're miles from anywhere and there's nothing for 
her to do." 

"I don't know. Dave said she simply announced yesterday that she'd given notice to her 
landlord and was flying here to move in with us, to begin a new life. She said she'd never lived 
on a farm, and it was time she did. And that's all he could get out of her." He shook his head. "I 
don't understand it. She's lived in Moose Jaw all her life." 

"Why didn't you ask Dave to tell her she couldn't come?" 

"How? She's my mother.” 

I noticed then that Ben had a vague look, as though he'd been poleaxed. Various clues from 
our eighteen years of marriage coalesced in my mind and I concluded that Edith had kept him 
under her thumb when he was a kid — hardly a surprise — and he still had the habit of obeying her 
without question. 

"How will she take to all our animals?" 

Ben sighed. "I don't know. She only once let Dave and I have a pet; that's when we had the 
collie. My father thought pets were just a nuisance and didn't approve of wasting money on 
them. But you know, Holly, I have a hunch my mother liked that dog. She might get along with 
our gang." 

I'd believe that when I saw it. "When does she arrive?" What I really meant was: how many 
days of freedom did I have left before doom and disaster destroyed my life? A week? A month? 
But she was his mother, after all, and I might as well get in the habit of biting my tongue. 

He shrugged. "Dave said she'll phone tonight." 

Ben followed as I took my coffee mug and went inside. "We'd better make some decisions 


then," I said. "Where will she sleep?" 

"We have three spare bedrooms and a bath upstairs," Ben said. His tone suggested that I was 
making a big deal out of nothing. Or perhaps he simply didn't want to think about her moving in 
and taking over. 

"Will she be able to handle the stairs?" I hoped so. I didn't want to give up our big main 
floor bedroom and neither would the animals. George, Henry, and Nicky slept with us, and 
Kaylie would be sure to join us on the king-size bed if we decided to keep her. If we moved 
upstairs, so would they. I didn't like to think of how easy it would be for us to trip over one 
another as we all went up and down those stairs several times a day. 

"I don't know." Ben sounded frustrated. "I'll ask her when she phones. Stop worrying, Holly. 
Nothing has to be done right this minute." 

I was halfway up the stairs, wondering which of the guest bedrooms would suit Edith, when 
I was nearly bowled over by a thundering herd of fur. It was led by Kaylie, with Nicky 
lumbering behind and then George, still with a scowl on his face, no doubt wondering how to 
regain control of his empire. Henry brought up the rear, more like a UN observer than one of the 
combatants. 

"Hey, guys, this is a stairway, not a racetrack. If you trip me and I break a leg, you won't get 
any supper." They paid no attention, knowing that St. Francis would feed them, whatever 
happened to me, quite possibly before he thought of phoning 911. 

The bedroom in the southwest corner was the largest and I thought that would suit Edith 
best. The big open area beside the stairwell could be her sitting room when she wanted to get 
away from us. I hoped she would feel the need often and crossed my fingers that she'd prefer to 
read, knit, and nap rather than try to reorganize Ben and me. 

I did have one possible escape hatch. Rather than work in my den where I was already much 
too available to animals with frequent food and play demands and a husband with unanswerable 
questions about what kind of seed potatoes to buy — and in the future, a mother-in-law with non- 
stop complaints — I might persuade the editor of the Adriana Advocate, Scott West, to let me use 
some space in his premises. I could acquire a cell phone and spend more time roaming the island 
while I gathered bits of news. I might even find it necessary to go to Victoria or Vancouver to do 
research. After all, there were always rumors that some developer ready to do battle with the 
Islands Trust had his eye on Adriana. Someone would have to find out the answers to those 
crucial newspaper questions: who, what, where, why, when, and how. And who better than me? 

Feeling a trifle calmer, I went downstairs and headed for the kitchen, keeping a weather eye 
out for hurricanes of fur. But Nicky, Henry and George squatted in front of the couch, watching a 
small brown paw occasionally dart out from beneath it. Kaylie was teasing them from her 
invulnerable position. I threw some dinner together, relieved that she was keeping everyone 
amused and out from under my feet. 

When I went to call Ben in for the meal, he was putting the tiller away. 

"How's it going?" I asked. 

"Good. Another day should see it done and ready to plant. And the seedlings in the 
greenhouse are doing really well." He smiled at me. "Maybe we'll make some money this year. 
I'm meeting with the owners of the grocery store in Mora Bay next week to see if they'll give me 
a contract to supply them with fresh produce." 

We walked back to the house, and I paused in the rose garden to give a pat to the cement 
sculpture of Henry that Ben had made. It had been his first attempt and had taken a dozen tries 
before he got what he wanted. It was, so far, also his last attempt. Building the greenhouse and 


putting in a watering system to make his market garden viable had kept him — and often Cal — 
busy for the last eight months. 

After supper we sat in the living room and waited for the phone to ring. George purred on 
my lap, seeking comfort. His nemesis, Kaylie, was sound asleep between Nicky's front paws, 
exhausted from conquering her new world. Henry, who was fond of reviving trends I thought I'd 
squelched, was asleep on the dining room table. 

"These cats are napaholics," I said to Ben. "They're always settling down somewhere for a 
sleep." 

"T think they're very brave." 

I stared at him. "What does taking naps have to do with being brave?" 

"Think about it, Holly. Imagine waking up and facing the dawn of a new day a dozen times 
oftener than we do." 

The thought made me groan and George, who had put his head down and closed his eyes, 
looked at me suspiciously. "I'm not moving, Your Highness, just making a comment." After a 
moment he went back to sleep. 

As the phone continued not ringing, I reminded myself that anticipation is often worse than 
the actual event. Just the same, I regretted the loss of my old dream of becoming a truck driver. 
A year ago, the island had needed a delivery service and I had pictured myself driving a big 
monster of a truck, growling up hills in low gear and making everybody get out of my way. The 
fact that I'd spent my working life sitting in an office chair and knowing my muscles were well 
past their prime hadn't deterred me from the dream. However, someone else had beaten me to it. 
A young someone, of course, male and muscular, who hefted boxes and lumber as if they were 
made of air and made money doing it. 

I knew I'd need more than one excuse to escape from Edith. Writing the Tidelines column 
was a Start, but I had to think of something else. 

In my musing, I hadn't noticed that Kaylie was awake and on the move again until Ben said, 
"Ouch!" 

She'd climbed up his trouser leg and was digging her needle-sharp little claws into his knee. 
He petted her and tried to make her curl up in his lap, but she was having none of that. Intent on 
exploration, she marched up his chest and found a perch on his shoulder. 

"Isn't she cute?" Ben said, rubbing his knee. I could see that he was falling into the role of 
Houseboy for Kaylie, the same as he had for George and Henry. 

Little Miss Cute was peering into Ben's ear and I thought she might stick a paw in there to 
see if it was navigable. Before I could warn him, she batted at his ear lobe, then bit it. 

"Ow!" He hoisted her off his shoulder and back into his lap. "That is not the action of a 
lady!" 

She scooted off his lap and trotted over to my chair. George rose to his haunches and 
growled. She stared up at him for a moment, blue eyes bright in her dark little face, apparently 
not in the least frightened. Afraid that war might break out on my lap, I braced myself to move 
fast. But she decided not to push her luck and headed for Nicky instead. 

Ben said, "Did I say something about how delicate and feminine Kaylie is?" 

"Well, she looks the part." 

"You should know looks don't mean anything. That kitten is Genghis Kahn in disguise." 

"Is your ear bleeding?" 

He fingered it. "I don't think so. But I'd better put some antiseptic and a Band-Aid on it 
anyway." 


"You did say she's cute." 

"She is." He glowered at her. 

George rolled over on his back and presented his tummy for rubbing. I obliged, knowing 
that if I didn't pay him extra attention until he got used to the kitten, somebody would have to 
suffer, and the likeliest candidate was me. 

"You'll have to give George some extra ruffs," I said to Ben. "You know how jealous he 
gets." 

The phone rang and Ben dashed to the kitchen to answer it. 

The conversation went on for fifteen minutes. Henry hopped up to claim half my lap and I 
sat back with my eyes shut, stroking him and George and trying to live in the moment. Maybe 
Edith had changed her mind. Maybe all the planes were booked solid for the next year. Maybe 
she'd had another minor heart attack. No, that was an evil thought. I canceled it and concentrated 
on the cats' soft fur. 

Ben disconnected and said, "Three weeks. She's coming in three weeks." 

Three short weeks. Better than three days, though. Did I need to redecorate the bedroom I'd 
chosen for her? No. Did I need to stock up on groceries? No. The last time we'd visited her in 
Moose Jaw, she cooked the same kind of food we did. All I had to do for the next three weeks 
was enjoy every moment and pretend I wasn't anticipating utter disaster. 

While Ben was feeding the raccoons and shutting Mr. Mighty and the hens in their smelly 
little house for the night, I looked at the picture of Ben's mother which sat on the corner 
bookcase. It had been taken last Christmas and she looked much younger than her seventy-nine 
years. She was a tiny woman, less than five feet tall, her short white hair softly curled. Her blue 
eyes looked demure, and her lips curved in a self-deprecating little smile, effectively disguising 
the will of iron that lurked beneath. 

A tiny, delicate little lady. 

Just like Kaylie. 


ae 


The next morning, I sat down at the computer to do some research. The first site said there 
was no cure for FIV, the feline version of human HIV. I already knew that; Jerry had told me. 
However, the site also informed me that casual, nonaggressive contact among cats rarely resulted 
in the spread of FIV. 

Well, good. Henry was never aggressive. George probably could be if anyone crossed him 
but every living creature on the farm, except Mr. Mighty, knew better than to try. 

The next site said, "FIV is transmitted from cat to cat primarily by bites, as the virus is shed 
in the saliva. Intimate contact through grooming, sharing food, etc. does not spread the virus." 

Even better. George and Henry never groomed each other, and they ate from separate bowls. 
Nicky groomed any cat that would sit still for it, but that didn't matter. 

"FIV is a fragile virus and can't survive on food bowls, litter trays or cat baskets, and it is 
safe to pet your negative cat after handling an FIV positive cat." 

Better and better. I hadn't realized how worried I'd been until I noticed my shoulders had 
relaxed into a normal position. 

Other sites strongly recommended that all cats be spayed or neutered and also kept inside 
unless they had a large area in which to run. Both our cats were neutered, and Kaylie would be 
spayed in due time, though we wouldn't have it done until she was at least six months old. 


Spaying before then, according to Jerry, might interfere with the hormones necessary for a 
kitten's normal growth. We also had an unusually large ‘running area’ for cats: five acres, or if 
you were Ben, who had fallen in love with the metric system when the government brought it in 
sometime in the 1970's, two hectares. 

When Ben came in for coffee, I said, "Do you think Kaylie senses that Henry isn't well? She 
greets him but doesn't play with him." 

"You're the Cat Person; can't you figure it out?" 

"I'm trying. It seems reasonable, because she's always chewing on Nicky. She bites his ears 
and pounces on his tail and just now she tried to climb one of his legs." 

"How did he react to that?" 

"He must think she's a puppy or else he's found a new mission in life: herding kittens. 
Whichever it is, he doesn't seem to mind what she does to him." 

Ben poured coffee. "If she chews Nicky but not Henry, maybe she does sense something. I 
suspect cats have a way of communicating that we know nothing about and it's possible Henry's 
told her not to bite him. Has Jerry phoned yet?" 

I said no just as the phone rang. It was Jerry. 

"George the Magnificent is clean, Holly. No FIV and, luckily, nothing else either." 

"Wonderful! Now I have another question." I told him about rescuing Kaylie and my 
dilemma over whether or not to keep her. 

"I don't think you need to worry," he said, and repeated most of what I'd read on the internet. 
"George and Henry have lived together for two years without George being infected, so I'd say 
there is very little risk." 

Elated, I said, "In that case, I guess you've got another patient." 

"Bring her in soon so I can check her over." 

I agreed and hung up. Ben refilled our coffee mugs and said, "I take it George doesn't have 
FIV?" 

"No, he's fine. And it's not a fluke; I went surfing the Web this morning and every site I 
visited said that even if there are infected cats in a multiple-cat household, as long as there are no 
fights, there's very little risk. So Kaylie gets to stay." 

Ben grinned and clinked his coffee mug with mine. "It's a great feeling being a father again." 

I patted his hand. "With luck, you'll soon have that feeling again. Since it's safe for Kaylie to 
live with us, I'm going to see about getting another kitten. You know I've always wanted at least 
six cats." 

Ben groaned. "There goes my budget again!" 

I went to the living room door and said to Nicky, "It's okay, you can keep her." He looked at 
me as though I were a few bricks short of a load and went back to bathing Kaylie, pinned but 
struggling under one of his paws. 

When I returned to the kitchen, Ben had brought a book from his den. 

"Look," he said, "I think Kaylie may be valuable. It's possible she's a purebred Siamese." 

The photographs of the seal point Siamese kittens did look exactly like our new baby. "Why 
are these called appleheads? Seems rather an odd name," I said. 

"They're the original Siamese cats," Ben said, leaning back and using his hands for emphasis 
as he went into standard lecture mode. "They're now called Traditional. The modern Siamese are 
being bred for longer legs and triangular faces, sort of lean and extreme. The appleheads are built 
more like ordinary cats, with round heads, though they have that distinctive coloring and the 
bright blue eyes." 


"They're gorgeous," I said, "just like Kaylie." If she was purebred, the creamy fur on her 
back would darken to fawn and her legs, tail, ears, and face to a dark brown. 

"And listen to this." He read from the book. "Siamese were once sacred cats, guarding 
Buddhist temples." 

"Henry's a Buddhist and I haven't noticed her guarding him." I suspected Ben had learned 
how to lecture from his mother, who had taught elementary school for years and obviously had 
never got out of the habit of telling people what to do. 

"No? Perhaps her idea of guarding someone is simply not to belt them every time they 
move.” 

I wondered if Edith had belted Ben when he was a boy. I'd been so involved with Kaylie and 
my own dread of Edith's arrival that I hadn't asked Ben how he felt about it. I felt a stab of guilt. 
If he was unhappy too, we might insist that a short visit was all we could handle. 

"Are you sorry your mother's coming to live with us?" 

He thought about that for a moment, turning his coffee mug round and round. "Yes and no. 
We'll lose some of our privacy. But maybe she and I will get to know each other better and 
become close, the way families are supposed to be." 

That surprised me. "What makes you think you don't know each other?" 

"She was always strict with Dave and me, both at school and at home. Said we had to be 
good examples to the other kids. I remember her more often with a pointer in her hand and sharp 
words on her tongue than in the kitchen making cookies." 

"Her attitude must have changed when you grew up." 

Ben shook his head. "I left home at eighteen and haven't seen her that often since. I think in 
her eyes I've always been a boy. And I still see her as a tough schoolmarm. With Dave it was 
different; she was there to see him get a college degree, a wife and three kids. She saw him grow 
up to be a man." He grinned. "With me, all she heard were the rumors." 

"She is almost eighty," I said, feeling guilty again. "If you're going to get close, it better be 
now." 

"She's spent a lot of time with Dave. It kind of makes me feel good that she wants to spend 
some with me." Ben put his mug in the sink. "I don't know if we could be friends, though; she's 
from a different generation. She's bound to have slowed down a lot in the two years since I saw 
her, when she had the heart attack. She might only want to talk about the good old days, when 
Dave and I were little or maybe reminisce about my father. You know how old people like to 
live in the past." 

Ben went back to his greenhouse, and I tried to reconcile his vision of 'sweet little old lady’ 
with mine of 'George in human form.' Well, what did I know? Perhaps Edith had mellowed in the 


last year or two. I could only hope. 


Two days later I took the kitten to Mora Bay to see Jerry. He looked her over, confirmed 
that she was female, pronounced her fit and gave her a vaccination shot. 

"She may have had one already, but I want to make sure," he said. "And she is a purebred, 
Holly. See this tattoo in her ear? Some breeders tattoo for identification. Normally it's not done 
unless the animal is valuable." 

"I'm sure Nicky will be thrilled to know his kitten is worth money. Can you tell how old she 
is?” 


"I'd guess about twelve weeks. Most breeders won't let a kitten be adopted under ten weeks, 
so those people in the motor home couldn't have had her more than a week or two." 

I counted weeks backwards in my head. "I'll choose January twenty-first as her birthday. 
And you will, of course, get a gold-edged invitation to her first birthday party." 

On the way to the car, Kaylie decided she didn't like being in a cat carrier and screamed so 
loudly that people on the sidewalk began giving me dirty looks. Inside the car, I let her out, 
threatening her with immediate extinction if she dared even step off the seat. She climbed on top 
of the carrier and sat there, so much like a queen on her throne that I was surprised she didn't 
wave to the adoring populace as we rolled down the road toward Holly Haven. 

At home, I let her out in the house, remembering to block the cat door again in case she 
figured out what it was for. Gutsy she might be, but I didn't want her tangling with Mr. Mighty 
just yet. 

I found Ben and Cal in the greenhouse, conferring over the young tomato plants. 

"Hi, Cal," I said. "Are you staying for lunch?" 

"No thanks, Holly." Cal straightened his lanky frame to its full six foot three. "Got a date." 

Ben said, "Is she cooking?" 

"I'm buying. This time. Maybe next time she'll cook." 

Ben grinned. "Good luck, buddy." He turned to me. "What did Jerry say about Kaylie?" 

"She's definitely a purebred Siamese. She has what Jerry calls a breeder's tattoo in her ear." 

"Then we can't possibly give her up,” Ben said. "Think what giving away a five-hundred- 
dollar kitten would do to my budget." 

Astonished at this piece of non-logic from a man who had cost accounting in his blood, I 
considered it for all of two seconds and went back to the house. It was time I sat down with 
Henry and spent some time living in the moment and contemplating the universe. Especially as 
Henry and I seemed to be the only sane individuals on the property. 

My estimate of the sanity of Holly Haven's residents was confirmed the moment I stepped 
into the kitchen. Kaylie was on top of the dining room table, racing back and forth. Nicky was on 
the floor, racing around the table. After a moment, Kaylie went flat on her belly and crept toward 
the edge. Unable to see the kitten, Nicky skidded to a halt and sat absolutely still, ears perked 
forward, trying to guess where she was. When she popped up and stuck her head over the edge of 
the table, Nicky barked, and they began the race again. 

Not to be outdone, George was lying on his back on top of the piano, his head hanging over 
the edge. Henry sat on the piano bench, batting at George's head, his paw somehow always 
missing by a quarter inch. 

"You're all crazy!" I said. 

None of them paid any attention to me but, finally, the kitten fell asleep in the middle of the 
table. Nicky lay down beneath it and dozed off. By the time Ben came in for lunch, George and 
Henry were rolled up in round balls, side by side, in Ben's armchair. 

After soup and sandwiches, I poured fresh coffee. "We drink too much coffee," I said. Ben 
looked at me as if I had lost my mind. 

"You said something bothered you about those new owners of Rollin RV Park," he said. "I 
mean, other than their treatment of Kaylie." 

I'd forgotten I hadn't told him. "It's what they plan to do with the property. The park is 
perfect the way it is, with lots of open area and plenty of room between parking spaces, but 
they're planning to triple the number of spaces. Vehicles will be packed in like sardines." 

"You can't blame them for wanting to make money," Ben pointed out in predictable cost 


accountant fashion. 

"I don't. But people will be falling over one another on the beach over there. And more 
traffic will maybe scare the deer away. I think the attraction of Adriana for most tourists is that 
it's rural and peaceful." 

"That's what brought us here." Ben smiled. "I should say it's what brought me here. It took a 
couple of years to convert you, but now you're more of an islander than I am." 

"Because of writing Tidelines, I've been everywhere you can go with a car on this island and 
it's not only beautiful, it's unique." I refilled our coffee mugs. "And another thing, Norma 
Brentwood is talking about selling her hundred and sixty acres to her son and I'll bet you any 
amount of money he'll try to develop it." 

"Sixty-four hectares." 

"A hundred and sixty acres sounds more impressive." 

Ben pushed himself away from the table. "Time I got back to work. I think you're worrying 
over nothing. Surely the Perrys will have to apply to somebody for permission to expand. From 
what I hear, the Islands Trust is tough about enforcing the bylaws." 

"Yes, but what do those bylaws say?" I protested as Ben went out the back door. 

Henry leapt onto the table, sat in front of me and butted my chin with his forehead. 

"Oh, all right, Henry, I know what you're saying. I'll quit worrying, I promise." 

Five seconds later I was back to stewing about the bylaws and how they could be changed, if 
that turned out to be necessary, to circumvent the Perrys. It was, however, less stressful than 


stewing about Edith. 


Chapter III 


On the May Monday that Ben's mother was to arrive, we wakened to sunshine and serene blue 
skies. Life in the kitchen, however, was anything but serene. Kaylie climbed all over Ben, who 
wanted to read the newspaper editorial but couldn't because Henry insisted on lying across it. 
George sat beside my plate, trying to hook bits of bacon from under my fork. Nicky paced 
around and around the table, whining for someone to come down and play with him, and I'd just 
remembered the deadline for getting my Tidelines column done was the next day. 

"Ben, have you seen my notebook? I left it on the couch last night." I scribbled all my ideas 
and notes for Tidelines columns in a special notebook that I carried everywhere. 

"You must have put it in your den," the Houseboy said. He peeled Kaylie off his shoulder 
for the tenth time since he'd started breakfast. She was growing fast and looked more than ever 
like a delicate little lady, but showed no signs of living up to the image. 

"I've looked everywhere. You don't suppose Kaylie ate it, do you?" 

He put her on the floor again. "She couldn't chew through all that. Did you look in the car?" 

"It's not there." I'd cleaned the car out and vacuumed it before breakfast because Ben needed 
it to meet Edith at the Victoria airport. 

Ben swallowed the last piece of his toast. "I don't have time to help you look for it; if I don't 
get out of here, I'll miss both my appointment with Duff and the ferry." 

"Who's Duff?" 

"Didn't I tell you? He's part owner of the grocery store. I'm supposed to sign the contract for 
delivery of vegetables today." 

"Oh, I'm glad you're getting that taken care of. What's the rest of Duff's name?" 

"Haven't a clue," said Ben. He took the car keys off their hook in the mud room. "He's kind 
of different, though. He collects odd facts. He told me last time I saw him that rubber bands last 
longer when they're refrigerated." 

I rolled my eyes. "I'm sure I'll be able to use that piece of information. Sometime, 
somewhere. Maybe in another life." 

"Put some food out for the deer and the birds, will you?" Ben stopped in the doorway for a 
last comment. "I wish my mother had decided to come a week earlier or a week later. This is 
prime planting time." 

We'd had rain and wind the last few days of April, but the first week of May had been 
mellow and bright and this week promised to be the same. The grass was a lush green, the 
orchard was awash in pink and white blooms, and the entire farm seemed to be a nursery for 
noisy bird nestlings nagging their parents for more worms. 

I poured myself another coffee and sat down to reflect on the so-called peace and quiet of 
country life and see if I could force some semblance of order into a day that had started falling 
apart before I'd even opened my eyes. George the Magnificent, hunter extraordinaire, had 
wakened me at dawn with the gift of a dead mouse on my chest. 

"Thank you, George," I'd growled. "Now get this thing off me." 

What he'd done, of course, was flick his tail, leap off the bed and race through the house 
doing his semi-Siamese war whoop. Kaylie recognized the clear, shrill call of her ancestors and 
raced after him. Nicky, who usually followed her everywhere, opened one eye but went back to 
sleep. No doubt he thought it was a dream; he had a firm conviction that no civilized being ever 
rose before seven a.m. I flipped the mouse on the floor, struggled into my dressing gown and 


glasses and galloped after her. George was still doing his belly-to-the-ground stalking of Kaylie 
and I was afraid he'd attack her if I wasn't there to prevent him. 

I went down the hall, heading for the stairs, since George's triumphal processions usually 
took him up to the second floor. I glanced into the living room as I passed the open door and 
there sat George, head forward, ears back, tail whipping from side to side, a foot away from 
Kaylie. The kitten was sitting up on her haunches, little front paws boxing the air as though 
inviting George to come and clean her clock. Before I could say anything, George leapt, knocked 
Kaylie down and pounced on her. 

"George!" I screamed, starting forward. And then stopped. They were wrestling and it was 
phonier than any match I'd seen on television. When had George accepted Kaylie as one of his 
subjects? And why hadn't he told me? 

I tip-toed back down the hall and wakened Ben. "There's a mouse on the rug. Would you 
mind disposing of it?" 

Blearily, he'd muttered, "There are three cats in this house. Why do I have to bury the 
bodies?" 

Now I poured myself another coffee, still smiling. One of my biggest worries had been that 
George would never accept Kaylie. It was a relief to know that was one worry I could shelve. 

Perhaps it was time to let Kaylie outside to explore. I'd been hesitant because she was so 
small and vulnerable and seemed to think all she had to do was hiss to make any potential enemy 
back off. That had worked with George but would never deter raccoons, hawks, or roaming dogs. 
And nothing would ever convince Mr. Mighty to be kind and gentle. We'd barred Kaylie from 
the laundry room, where the cat door was located, and given her the privilege of a personal litter 
box in the bathroom. This meant there was sand kicked from hell to breakfast on the bathroom 
tiles, which caused both Ben and I to wince and swear whenever we went in there bare footed in 
the middle of the night. I'd be delighted to get rid of that problem, too. 

However, there was no time to introduce Kaylie to the farm today. I made up Edith's bed, 
got dinner half prepared and had just vacuumed up all the cat hair in the living room when the 
phone rang. I hurried to answer it. 

"It's Scott, Holly. I'm afraid the trustees approved the Perrys' application." 

A couple of weeks ago, I'd asked Scott West from the Adriana Advocate about the situation 
at Rollin RV Park, and he said the trustees would be meeting this morning to vote on the Perrys’ 
application to expand the number of hookups. 

"I'm really disappointed," I said. "Isn't there anything we can do? Maybe a petition?" 

"The trustees’ decision is final." 

"So much for democracy," I said. We chatted for a moment, and I said I'd see him in the 
morning. 

I removed George and Henry from their royal bed on the dining room table and slung on a 
new cloth, then towels for them to lie on before they took possession again. I wondered what 
Edith would think of cats sleeping on the table and decided I didn't care. It was their house, too. 
And I would, I thought feverishly, defend to the death their right to shed hair anywhere they 
wanted. I might not be able to prevent the Perrys from ruining a delightful recreation area, but at 


least I could make my cats happy. 


Afternoon came all too soon. I heard the Chevy pull into the carport, pasted a smile on my 


face and went out the back door to greet my mother-in-law. 

I'd started the smile way too soon. Edith stood beside the car, making a big fuss of Nicky, 
who soaked up the attention like a fat white sponge. 

"What a beautiful animal!" she cried. "Benjamin, you didn't describe him at all properly. 
Why didn't you send me a picture?" 

"Never thought of it," he mumbled. 

"Well, you should have." She scratched Nicky behind the ears again. "You and I are going to 
get along famously, aren't we, darling? Oh, hello, Holly." 

I bent to give her a dutiful kiss on the cheek. "Just don't expect him to obey every command. 
He's very hard to train and very stubborn. In fact, Ben and I have decided he may be part cat." 

"Nonsense!" Edith said. "He's all dog, anyone can see that. And he'll behave for me; I've 
discovered I'm very good with dogs. David has two now, you know." 

I didn't like to disillusion her with the news that Nicky only behaved when he felt like it and 
though he could hear a can of dog food being opened from two hundred yards away, rarely heard 
a word I said when he was in the same room. "Do come in, Edith. I'm sure you'll want a cup of 
tea before Ben shows you around the farm." 

"I'd love a cup of tea," she said, "but my name isn't Edith." 

"What?" Ben said, staring at her. His worried look told me that he was wondering if his 
mother had gone senile in the last two minutes. 

She smiled at his confusion. "Well, of course, one of my names is Edith, but my second is 
Margaret. And I've decided to use that one, shortened to Maggie." 

"Maggie," Ben said, as though he didn't quite believe what he'd heard. "Dave never 
mentioned this." 

"Well, he wouldn't, would he? David doesn't like change. Not that I can see why it would 
matter to him what name I use since he never calls me anything but 'Mom'." 

"You never used to like change either," Ben said as he hefted her suitcases out of the trunk. 

"That was before my heart attack, Benjamin. Recovering from that was like being reborn. 
I'm looking at life with new eyes and that requires a new name, something more in keeping with 
who I've become." 

She reached for one of the suitcases, but Ben took it away from her and we trooped into the 
house. Ben led Edith-Maggie into the living room while I detoured to the kitchen. Nicky trotted 
by to do his white knight act with her, and I whispered, "You're a big suck! And don't forget to 
call her Maggie." The name seemed far too casual to fit what I knew of her. 

Fifteen minutes later I carried the tea tray into the living room, where Ben and Maggie were 
chatting. Henry was nowhere to be seen but George was asleep, sprawled on the back of the 
couch. His legs hung down both sides, a position he'd learned from Henry, who always slept as 
though someone had tossed him in a corner and hadn't bothered to tidy him up. Maggie was 
sitting across the room from George and didn't seem to see him. 

"George," I said, "wake up. I've brought you a piece of cheese." 

He got up and did his Halloween cat routine, back arched high. Maggie yelped. 

I nearly dropped the teapot. "What's wrong?" 

"I didn't know that cat was real! I thought he was a stuffed toy." 

"Don't let George hear you say that. He thinks he's royalty. He'd find being called a toy 
highly insulting." I handed him a sliver of cheese and he nibbled daintily, giving Maggie a dour 
glance out of his big green eyes. 

Maggie said, "You talk as if he understands English, which is ridiculous. Jim never liked 


cats. He always said they were sneaky animals." 

I raised my eyebrows at Ben. "So that's where you acquired your former prejudices against 
the feline race — from your father." He gave me a sheepish smile. 

"We have two more cats, and one is a kitten," I said to Maggie, taking a great deal of 
pleasure in imagining Kaylie biting her ear. Perhaps the fact that I planned to acquire yet another 
kitten might give Maggie second thoughts about living on the farm. 

"You have three? Why so many?" 

"Cats are like potato chips," I said. "You can't stop with just one. And what makes you think 
they're sneaky?" 

"They kill birds." 

Ben said, "That's an instinct. They have to catch birds in the wild in order to survive." 

"I know, dear," Maggie said, stirring cream into her tea, "but when they have a home and 
proper food, they don't need to hunt." 

"Yes, they do." Ben bit a cookie in half. "They're programmed to do it, Mother, they can't 
help it." 

Maggie might have programmed Ben as a boy, but I could see there was hope that George's 
training had had a stronger effect on him. 

"You may be right, Benjamin," she said. "But I have to admit I'm a bit nervous of cats. I was 
bitten by one when I was a child, for absolutely no reason at all." 

I wondered what she'd done to the cat and silently urged Kaylie to wake up and come out to 
assess this new person. "You don't need to be nervous about any of our cats. If you don't bother 
them, they won't bother you." 

Which was an outrageous lie. Henry was the only animal we had who was content to 'live 
and let live.' If Kaylie hadn't climbed Maggie's leg or nibbled on her by the end of the day, I'd be 
surprised. 

Ben took Maggie outside to admire the greenhouse and the garden, while I finished 
preparing dinner. When they returned an hour later, Maggie exclaiming over our view of the 
ocean, he took her upstairs to see her room. Afterward, we gathered in the living room for a pre- 
dinner drink. 

"T'll have gin and tonic, please, dear," Maggie said, and Ben looked startled. 

"You used to drink sherry." In fact, the day before he'd scrabbled around in the back of the 
sideboard until he found a half-full bottle that was so dusty, we decided it must be the one we'd 
bought for Edith-Maggie when she and Jim had visited us in Victoria some six or seven years 
ago, not long before Jim had succumbed to his own heart attack. 

"Gin and tonic has more bite. What are you having, Benjamin?" 

"T usually have a beer but tonight I think I'll have a scotch on the rocks." 

"Me, too," I said. I had a feeling I might need more than just a couple. 

Nicky flopped down under the dining room table for a snooze and, when Maggie coaxed 
him to come and be petted, pretended he was deaf. 

"He was trying to round up two deer in the meadow," Ben said, "and they didn't want to be 
rounded up. They gave him a real workout." 

Maggie scowled at Nicky and said, "Bad dog!" One of his ears flicked but he didn't raise his 
head. "Can't you train him not to chase the deer? They might get hurt." 

"He doesn't chase them," Ben said patiently. "He tries to herd them together, in a bunch, 
probably the way his ancestors herded reindeer. He's been doing it since he could barely toddle 
around, and I think all the local deer know him by now. They're certainly not afraid of him." 


Kaylie crawled out from under my chair, where she often napped, and gazed around until 
she spied Nicky. Soon she was climbing all over him, chewing on his ears and tail. Maggie's 
gaze swiveled from Kaylie to George and Henry, who were curled up on a corner chair. 

"T still don't understand what is so attractive about cats that you'd want more than one," she 
said. 

"Take some time to get to know them,” I said, "and I think you'll understand. They all have 
different personalities, just like people." 

"Cats have personalities? Jim always said all they did was sleep and shed hair." 

Ben had thought that, too, when we moved to the farm. It had taken George only a few 
weeks to convert him into a respectful Houseboy. Would he be able to convert Maggie? 

I switched the conversation to the differences in weather between the coast and the prairies 
and was warning Maggie about the long winter days of constant rain when she screamed again. 

"Nicky's killed the kitten!" 

Nicky was strolling in from the dining room, Kaylie's body and legs dangling from his 
mouth, her little front paws waving around. Nicky dropped her in my lap and heaved a sigh, 
much as to say, ‘here, keep this kid away from me,' and went back to flop down in his snoozing 
spot. 

I grabbed Kaylie before she could chase the dog again and dried off her wet head. "Nicky, 
you're supposed to pick her up by the nape, not her whole head." 

"Is she all right?" Ben asked. We'd seen Nicky do this a dozen times, but Ben still worried 
about it. 

"She's fine. She has to learn not to pester Nicky when he's trying to sleep." 

Kaylie climbed up my sweatshirt, purring, and cuddled under my chin. I held her close, 
comforted by this warm and vibrant little life in my hands, by her rumbling purr. We often 
cuddled like that, but not for long. She was still too young, curious, and playful to waste many 
daylight hours napping or snuggling, though she usually slept soundly at night. Now and then 
she even let me sleep in until six. 

Suddenly Kaylie saw Maggie, squirmed off my lap and headed for the couch. Maggie 
pretended not to notice her, but Kaylie was oblivious to subtle hints. She hopped up on Maggie's 
lap, climbed up her front and was on her shoulder before Maggie could do more than gasp. 

"Holly, you told me if I left the cats alone, they'd leave me alone,” Maggie said, trying to pry 
Kaylie's claws out of her sweater. 

"Cats often go to the one person in the room who doesn't like them," Ben said. "I read that a 
cat is often intimidated by people who stare and meow at him and make comments about his 
beauty and gracefulness. So he goes to the one person who is not looking at him and not making 
a lot of noise." 

"Sounds like a valid theory," I said, removing the kitten from Maggie's shoulder, "but I'm 
not sure it fits Kaylie. She's not intimidated by anything." 

"She certainly is rambunctious," Maggie said. "I hope she's not going to do that again." 

"We never know what she's going to do next," Ben said. "If you don't want her on your lap, 
then just put her on the floor. She'll get the message after a while." 

Not if she doesn't want to, I thought. And if you're taking a new look at life, Edith-Maggie, 
why not take a new look at cats? 

When Ben came out to the kitchen to help me serve the meal, he said, "Did you find your 
notebook?" 

"No. I can't imagine what's happened to it. I'm positive I left it on the couch last night." 


Dinner turned out to be a disaster rather than the gracious gourmet treat I'd been working 
toward. Maggie took one look at the succulent roast beef Ben was carving to put on her plate and 
said, "Benjamin, I don't eat meat anymore. I became a vegetarian after my heart attack. It's far 
healthier." 

Ben stood over the roast, knife and fork hovering in uncertain fashion. He gave me a look 
that clearly said, 'Now what do I do?' 

I handed him my plate and said to Maggie, "What can I get for you then? It's too bad you 
didn't let us know earlier; I could have made something special." 

"I thought David would have mentioned it." She inspected the offerings on the table. "I'll 
just have the potatoes and green beans and perhaps some bread and butter." 

"Are you sure that's enough?" 

"Yes, I had quite a nice meal on the plane." 

"Vegetarian?" Ben asked. 

"Of course. I ordered it when I bought the ticket." 

Maggie bent to the task of putting mashed potatoes on her plate and Ben and I exchanged 
glances over her head. This was worse than I'd imagined. Now I'd have to cook two separate 
meals three times a day. What did vegetarians eat? And how did one cook it? 


ae 


The mystery of the notebook was solved that night. Ben came back from tucking the 
chickens in, carrying it in his hand. 

"Where did you find that?" 

"In one of the lower nest boxes." 

I brushed off bits of straw. "Would you say these are tooth marks?" I showed Ben the small 
indentations along one edge. 

"Definitely." He looked down at Nicky, who sat beside him. "Well, why did you hide 
Holly's notebook?" 

Nicky got up and raced around the kitchen, his lips drawn back from his teeth in a Samoyed 
grin. 

"Stop laughing, you wretched dog! I spent hours looking for that." 

Nicky nuzzled his head under my hand and wagged his tail. I tried hard to stay angry but, as 
usual, couldn't manage it. I scratched his head and said, "All right, I forgive you." 

Maggie went to bed early, complaining of jet lag. The time difference of one hour between 
Moose Jaw and Victoria hardly seemed to justify the term, but from the amount of time she'd 
spent talking about boarding the airplane, flying over the Rockies, and disembarking, I guessed 
that she'd never flown before and was enjoying her new reputation as a world traveler. After her 
bedroom door closed, Ben told me she'd never been farther from Moose Jaw than Winnipeg, and 
that by car. No wonder she wanted to try for a new life while she still had time! 

The rest of us retired to our appointed places on the king-size bed. George curled up on my 
pillow, waiting for me to finish reading and settle down so he could wrap himself around my 
head. I liked being cuddled up to a warm, purring cat but this position made rolling over in my 
sleep rather hazardous. Henry liked to stretch out beside me. Nicky slept at the foot, complaining 
if anyone accidentally kicked him in the ribs, which often happened when Ben and I decided we 
wanted to do other things in bed besides sleep. 

Kaylie clawed her way up the covers and investigated Ben until he could no longer endure 


small brown paws digging in his ear, poking at his nostrils, and clawing at his beard. He gave her 
to Nicky, who usually pinned her down with one paw until she fell asleep. In the morning, we'd 
find her snuggled under his chin. This time, however, she wriggled away and jumped off the bed. 

I noticed the bed covers had been disturbed and, as I sank onto my pillow, felt a lump 
underneath it. I pulled out the soggy remains of a slipper. 

"Nicky, why did you destroy Maggie's slipper? Is it because you like her?" 

He smiled at me from the foot of the bed. 

I tossed it on the floor. "You're not helping, doggo. Now we'll have to buy her a new pair." 

Ben turned out the light and I was just drifting off to sleep when a small scratching sound 
brought me wide awake. The subsequent creaking made me turn the light back on. 

Kaylie was crouched in front of our closet, sticking one paw underneath the fold in one of 
the bifold doors. She was obviously pulling hard, because the door creaked open a half inch, then 
another half inch. She sat back and stared up at the doors, looking amazed that she could move 
something so big. Oh dear, I thought, there'll be no stopping her now. She'll start rearranging all 
the furniture in the house. 

In a moment she was back at it until she got the door open wide enough to squeeze her small 
body inside the closet. I could hear her scampering around among the shoes and paper bags of 
things I had stored behind them. Soon she came out again and attacked the other door. When it 
was open a little, she eyed it again and then leaned against it. The door obligingly opened wider. 

I poked Ben in the ribs. 

"Wha..." 

"You should see what Kaylie just did," I said. 

"Now?" His tone was plaintive. 

I described how she'd opened the doors and said she was obviously the most brilliant animal 
we had. "Except for you, George," as the King regarded me malevolently from half-shut, sleepy 
green eyes. 

"Nobody's brilliant at one in the morning," said Ben. "Can I go back to sleep now?" He 
rolled over and buried his face in his pillow. 

I, too, went back to sleep, only to be awakened again when Kaylie aroused me at three, 
playing her favorite game — Herd of Thundering Buffalo Stampeding Through the Cypress Hills 
of Southern Saskatchewan — back and forth across our bed. I dealt with that in the usual way. I 
poked Nicky in the ribs and handed the kitten to him. 

Kaylie eluded his paw, leapt off the bed and trotted purposefully out the bedroom door. As I 
turned off the light, I remembered there were bifold doors in Maggie's room. Well, Maggie 
would just have to deal with it. 


Chapter IV 


Shortly after six next morning, I stumbled around the kitchen putting out food for my demanding 
crew of cats and wishing I could turn them off the way I did the alarm clock. But the sun was up, 
and I looked forward to Kaylie's first exploration of the great outside world. If she put as much 
energy into that as she did into opening creaking closet doors after midnight, she might be too 
tired to pester Maggie. 

Kaylie and Henry wolfed their breakfasts but George, as happened all too often, complained 
about his Hunter's Stew until I washed his dish and opened a can of Kitty-Kat's Amazing 
Felicitous Chicken. It never failed to amaze me that he'd turn up his nose at freshly opened cat 
food, yet go outside and drink dirty water out of puddles. Ben was sure the King found the flavor 
of organic, decomposing vegetation utterly delicious. Since our water came from a purely 
organic well, uncontaminated by chlorine or fluoride, I thought he drank out of puddles just to be 
contrary. 

I called Kaylie and opened the door into the laundry room. George strolled to his cat door 
and, instead of yelling for butler service, slithered through it like a tiger-striped eel. Kaylie, blue 
eyes wide, batted at the door with her paw, trying to figure out how the King had managed to 
disappear. 

"Here," I said, pushing gently at the little door with my finger. "You can do it. Push with 
your head." She caught on at once and scooted outside. 

Henry sniffed at the door, then stared up at me. He had never got over the idea that the cat 
door was George's property and absolutely refused to use it. He must have been wondering at 
Kaylie's brazen behavior. He wasn't alone in that. I opened the door and let him out. 

Nicky whined at my elbow. He'd smelled George's chicken and decided getting up early 
wasn't such a bad idea. Having licked the cats' dishes clean, he was ready to begin his day, too. I 
opened the big door for him, noted that he immediately positioned himself as rear guard behind 
Kaylie's little brown tail, and went back to the kitchen to deal with human breakfasts. 

Five minutes later there was a muffled, throaty whine at the back door. I opened it and 
Nicky marched in with Kaylie hanging from his mouth. He dropped her on the kitchen floor and 
wagged his tail, as though to say, "See how good I am! I caught this kid outside where she's not 
supposed to be, and brought her home." 

Kaylie staggered to her feet, shook her wet head, and headed for the cat door. I caught her 
before she got out and wiped her dry. I let Nicky out again, shut the door to the laundry room and 
said to Kaylie, "You'll just have to wait until after breakfast." 

When Maggie appeared in the kitchen, I showed her the slipper Nicky had chewed the night 
before. 

"Oh, that naughty dog!" Maggie peered at the slipper and frowned. "Where is he?" 

Ben, who had just come in from feeding and watering the chickens, said, "Making his 
morning rounds." He was at once contradicted by Nicky barking to be let in. 

The dog pranced in, wagging his tail, and bared his teeth in a big grin for Maggie. 

"You wretch!" she said. "How am I supposed to stay angry when you smile at me?" She 
shook the slipper in his face. "Don't you dare ever do this again." Then she patted his head and, 
during breakfast, stole pieces of bacon off Ben's plate to feed Nicky. 

Ben crossed his eyes at me, shrugged and made himself an extra piece of toast. 

After breakfast, I picked up Kaylie, who had been staring at the laundry room doorknob, and 


took her and Nicky outside. I put her down in the grass and said, "Nicky, it's okay for her to be 
outside." Kaylie took off like a streak, heading for the blackberry hedge. The dog whined and 
looked at me. 

I scratched his ears and repeated, "It's okay. You go with her and make sure she doesn't get 
into trouble." 

He lolloped across the grass after her and whined again as she eluded him by crawling in 
among the blackberry stalks. Soon an angry squawking erupted in the hedge. One of our 
Araucana hens charged out of the blackberries, threatening to tear Kaylie limb from limb. 

The sight of an Araucana in a bad temper always made me laugh. A tiny hen with frothy 
tufts of feathers at her ears and on top of her head, she had no tail and looked about as fierce as a 
fluffy wind-up toy. Our Araucanas laid little green eggs, half the size of those the Leghorns and 
Rhode Island Reds produced, though I'd read that the breed also laid pale blue and pink eggs. 
Ben called the Araucanas his Easter egg hens. 

Kaylie tore across the grass to Nicky and planted herself between his front legs, eyes wide. 
For the first time in her life, the kitten had met a creature who didn't think she was cute. The hen 
stalked around them both, scolding, then bustled back into the hedge. I got down on my knees 
and finally spotted a nest with half a dozen newly hatched chicks just before their mother 
plumped down and covered them with her fluffed-out golden-brown feathers. Nicky followed, 
ears perked forward. 

"More chicks for you to herd," I said. "But you'll have to wait until they're out of the nest." 
He seemed to understand because he backed away and followed Captain Kaylie, Intrepid 
Explorer, who was now headed for the orchard and an exciting confrontation with Mr. Mighty. 

I went indoors to wash dishes, certain that Nicky would protect Kaylie from attack and not 
at all worried about the creatures she might attack. Mr. Mighty was in no danger from her. Nor 
was she in danger from the rooster, for Nicky was the one animal on the farm who could keep 
Mr. Mighty in his place. 

I'd barely dried the last dish when there was a knock at the back door. It was Cal Peterson, 
baseball cap pushed to the back of his head, revealing a shock of graying red hair. He'd never 
told me his age, but a few judicious questions here and there had given me answers that pointed 
to somewhere around seventy. That had surprised me; he looked and acted at least ten years 
younger. 

"Good morning, Cal. Are you ready for coffee?" I don't know why I bothered to ask. Cal 
was always ready for coffee. 

"That would be real nice of you, Holly. Heard your mother-in-law was here for a visit." 

The island news network was far faster than e-mail. "She's here to stay, as far as I know. 
Says she's never lived on a farm and wants to try it." I poured water into the coffeemaker. 

"Could do worse," he said and folded himself into his usual chair at the kitchen table. 

I knew he was eager to meet Maggie. He liked nothing better than having the inside track on 
what was going on. I shouted up the stairs to her, "Come and meet our neighbor. I'm making 
coffee." 

Six minutes later she came into the kitchen, lipstick in place, silk shirt enhanced with a 
string of pearls and jeans tucked into dainty cowboy boots. I stared in amazement at the boots 
and sneezed at the perfume wafting in her wake. Her naturally wavy white hair was cut short and 
curled attractively around her face. She looked a lot younger than her seventy-nine years. 

Cal had a stunned look which told me he didn't think she was a day over sixty. I wondered 
how long it would take him to remember that Ben was pretty close to sixty. 


He rose to his full height of six feet three, held out his hand and said, "I'm pleased to meet 
you, Mrs. Sutton." 

She looked up at him from her four feet eleven, batted her eyelashes and said, "Oh, you can 
call me Maggie." 

I could tell from the way she said it that this was a privilege not conferred on just anyone. 

Not wanting Ben to miss any of this, I called to him from the deck off the kitchen. "Coffee's 
on!" 

He raised his head from the row he was planting, glanced at his watch and shook his head. 
"Later!" Kaylie, Nicky, and Henry were supervising him, and I knew he wanted to get the seeds 
covered before they either fertilized them or decided to dig them all up again. 

At the kitchen table, Maggie and Cal were deep in conversation, apparently telling each 
other their life histories. I sat at the table with my coffee, somewhat bemused, and learned more 
about Maggie during the next hour than I'd discovered in the previous eighteen years. The most 
surprising tidbit was that, since the death of her husband, she'd taken up dancing and playing 
penny ante poker with a group of her friends. I knew, only too well, that Jim had disapproved of 
both activities. 

Finally, Cal rose and said, "Sorry I have to leave, but it's time I fed my goats." 

Maggie rose and held out her hand to him. "Goats? What sort of goats?" 

"Angora," he said. "I raise them for the wool. You'll have to drop over and see them 
sometime." 

"T'd love to." 

"They look like woolly boxes with four little feet sticking out the bottom and two horns 
sticking out the top," I said, delighted to finally get a word in edgeways. 

Cal said indignantly, "That's not a fair description, Holly. You can see their faces." He 
turned to Maggie. "They have cute floppy ears." 

"T'll concede that you can see their noses," I said. "And sometimes even a demonic yellow 
eye from underneath all that hair." 

"They sound enchanting," Maggie said. "Do you sell the wool?" 

"No," Cal said, "my hobby is weaving. I shear the goats twice a year and wash, card, spin 
and dye all the wool." 

"Wait until you see his work," I said to Maggie. "It's wonderful. He's won several prizes." 

Cal gave me a look that said he'd forgiven me for bad-mouthing his goats and took his leave. 

Maggie watched him walk up the driveway. "What a pleasant man! And I'd guess he's an 
excellent neighbor." She put her cup in the sink. "Where's Benjamin?" 

"Planting beans. He said he was too busy to come in for coffee." 

"T'll take some out to him, Holly. He really should have come in and been sociable with 
Cal." 

I held my tongue. At least she wasn't trying to organize me. 


ae 


I decided to spend a peaceful afternoon in my den, where my beloved Georgius Felinus Rex 
was curled up on a big chair. Maggie napped upstairs, recovering from what she was still pleased 
to call jet lag. Kaylie, exhausted from exploring, and Nicky, worn out from guarding her, were 
stretched out in a patch of living room sunshine. As soon as I sat down at the computer and 
opened the Tidelines column I was working on, Henry walked across the keyboard and nuzzled 


my chin. I looked at the undecipherable sentence he'd typed and gave in gracefully. 

"Want a cuddle, Henry?" I moved to the other big chair and held him on my lap, stroking 
him gently. He'd been quiet all morning, sleeping under the buffet in the dining room and 
refusing to acknowledge even George, usually a sign that he was having one of his bad days. I 
scratched behind his ears and under his chin, fiercely willing him to fight the FIV and let me 
have at least another year or two of his company. He lay still, gazing at me with those big yellow 
eyes, and purred for twenty minutes or so, then decided he'd had enough attention and went to 
curl up beside George. 

I finished my Tidelines column — my gossip column, as Ben called it when he wanted to 
annoy me — and emailed it to Scott. There wasn't enough material in my notebook for the next 
column and I considered going back to Rollin RV Park to see if the Perrys had started adding 
parking slots. I should go see Norma Brentwood, too, as I'd been meaning to do for the last three 
weeks. Neither visit would add to my next column, but I was annoyed about the expansion of the 
RV park and worried about Norma. It seemed cruel of her son to make her move off the land she 
loved while she was still capable of enjoying it. 

It might be a good idea to take Ben's mother with me. Maggie was apparently determined to 
‘do her own thing’ until she dropped and perhaps her attitude would rub off on Norma and stiffen 
her spine. It couldn't hurt to try. 

I began to work on the unfinished short story I'd been writing in my spare time. My last 
story had been mailed off six months ago and I was becoming irritated at the lack of response. I 
settled down to writing and two hours passed, seemingly in the blink of an eye. Suddenly it was 
time for me to think about feeding everyone. 

I was setting the table when Kaylie clambered up the bookcase side of the chest-high wall 
that divided dining room from living room on both sides of the arched doorway. I kept an eye on 
her, worried that she might start digging in the pots of ivy that lived there, but she sniffed them, 
sat down under a protective cascade of leaves, and began to wail as if she were in mortal peril. 

Nicky raced in from his pre-dinner snack in the kitchen and started looking for her. He 
checked under the dining room table and chairs, then put his front feet on a chair so he could see 
the top of the table, but he never once thought to look up at the divider. As he passed it, heading 
into the living room with his ears swiveling to catch any sound, Kaylie leapt onto his back with a 
smug little "mew!" 

He started, then trotted around the living room with Kaylie on his back, trying to reach her 
with his mouth, but it wasn't until he lay down and threatened to roll on her that she jumped off 
and went around for a snuggle between his front legs. He looked at me and sighed. I managed to 
control my laughter until I got outside and went to tell Ben, still working in the garden, that his 
Princess was a wicked little tease. 

Maggie came into the kitchen to help me make dinner. "Do you like Caesar salad?" I asked. 

"I love it," she said. "Put lots of garlic in it, though. That's what makes a Caesar good." 

"Don't you just rub the bowl with a clove?" 

"Garlic is very good for you, Holly. I mince at least two cloves for the dressing, sometimes 
three." 

It seemed like a lot of garlic, but I liked the taste, and we were all eating it, so nobody was at 
risk for offending with rampant garlic breath. I'd made a nut loaf for Maggie, and she ate nearly 
half of it. 

"It's excellent, Holly, almost as good as the one I used to make for myself at home." 

"Do you have the recipe?" 


"It'll be in the two big crates that are coming by truck to Victoria later on this month." 

Packing crates. Two of them! I looked around my already over-crowded house and 
wondered where we'd put more things. I crossed my fingers under the table and hoped the boxes 
would be mysteriously lost. Tucked away in a warehouse, perhaps, the labels lost, too. 

Maggie's second evening with us was much more relaxed. Ben turned on the TV and 
discovered that his mother liked the same programs he did. Not a fan of television except for the 
occasional murder mystery, I settled into George's chair with a book. Kaylie and Nicky slept 
again. Peace reigned for all of ten minutes. 

Henry wandered in, did a Halloween cat stretch, and decided it was time to have a bath. 
Maggie kept glancing away from the television to watch him, a puzzled look on her face. 

During the next commercial, she said, "These cats seem to spend a lot of time licking 
themselves. He was doing that this morning, too." 

"They spend two or three hours a day grooming," I said. "Part of it's the hunting instinct, 
because having a clean, odorless coat means prey won't smell them as they sneak up on it. But 
it's also supposed to stimulate blood circulation and tone up muscles. That's why they have a 
raspy tongue; it helps remove dead hair and skin." 

"I thought they just liked to be clean," Maggie said. 

"Grooming may be programmed into them," Ben said, "but the way George reacted when I 
spilled a bit of gravy on him yesterday, I know they hate being dirty!" 

The commercial ended, George left my lap, eyed Maggie, and decided to see if she was 
good servant material. He sat in front of her, looking as if he might jump in her lap. 

"No, no, cat,” she said, holding her palm flat in front of his face. "You may not sit on me." 

George stared at her for a moment. I could almost hear his brain working. He walked down 
to the other end of the couch and got up on it. When her attention was drawn back to the TV 
screen, he lay down in the center of the couch, about a foot from her. She glanced at him, 
hesitated, and then went back to watching the program. 

George gradually relaxed, stretching out until his head almost touched Maggie's skirt. When 
she realized this, she inched over to the end of the couch. Five minutes later, George was lying 
right beside her and putting out his paw to touch her thigh. She frowned at him, got up, and 
moved around him to the middle cushion. 

George looked at me and yawned. Then inched close to Maggie again. She moved toward 
the end of the couch. George squirmed his way closer. I waited to see if he'd get her backed up 
into the other corner, but the television program was now over, and she gingerly picked him up 
and put him on the floor. 

"Holly, what is the matter with this cat?" 

"Nothing's wrong," I said. "He wants to make friends with you, I think." 

"Ha! Well, I don't wish to make friends with him. Can't you make him stop?" 

"Not likely. Cats were worshipped as gods in ancient Egypt, and they've never forgotten it," 
I said. I went into further detail about the stubborn nature of the feline race and how it was 
impossible to stop George doing whatever he felt like doing whenever he felt like doing it. 

"You could put him outside." 

Ben scowled. "Mother, he lives here, too. He has just as much right to be on that couch as 
you do." 

"But he's only an animal." 

"So are you, Mother. So are we all. You know what Duff told me the other day? Mice and 
humans are almost identical genetically. Mice share 99 percent of their genes with us. It's 


probably the same for humans and cats." 

"Who's Duff?" Maggie asked. 

I quickly explained. 

Ben rose and held his right hand over his heart. "Therefore, I am honor-bound to defend 
King George's right to sit anywhere in this house he pleases!" 

St. Francis was trying to make a joke out of his comment, but I knew he was serious. And 
also knew, because of the color creeping up his neck, that he was more than a little annoyed with 
his mother for being dismissive of animals. 

Maggie looked angry for a moment, then laughed. "Benjamin, don't be so dramatic. If I must 
share the couch with a cat, then I will. But I don't want to make friends with him." 

I smiled inwardly. If George had made up his mind to befriend Maggie, he'd succeed, no 
matter what it took. And Maggie wouldn't be able to do a thing about it. 
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Half an hour later we heard a metallic banging on the sundeck off the kitchen. 

"Is that someone at the door?" Maggie asked. 

"No, it's the raccoons wanting their supper," Ben said. 

"My goodness! You don't feed them, do you? You shouldn't encourage wild animals to 
depend on handouts." 

"I know, but it's a matter of self-preservation," Ben said. "If I don't feed them, they take the 
lids off the garbage cans and spread garbage all over the yard." He grinned. "Besides, they're 
cute." 

Maggie followed us to the kitchen. One very pregnant female and two others sat in a row on 
the deck, their paws on the sliding door, and peered in at us. Their food and water dishes were 
upside down on the deck. Ben took a jug of water and a large can of dry dog kibbles outside to 
fill the dishes, while the raccoons retreated to the deck steps. He'd hardly had time to close the 
sliding door when they were heading for the kibble dish. 

Instead of sitting to eat, as the others did, the pregnant female lay down on her side and 
reached with one paw for bits of kibble out of the dish. Then she lay on her back, feet in the air, 
and shut her eyes. 

"Look at that, Holly," Ben said. "I'm going to get the camera." 

"Any woman who's ever been pregnant would understand how that raccoon feels," Maggie 
said. "Poor thing, I hope she has those kits soon." 

By the time Ben had taken his snapshot, George, Henry, Kaylie, and Nicky had arrived for 
the nightly ritual. They sat, noses to the glass, and watched the raccoons feed. When the dish was 
empty, the raccoons came back to the door and stared in at the other animals. Kaylie hissed, 
George yawned, and Nicky began wagging his tail. Henry butted his nose against the glass. 
There was no doubt Nicky and Henry were canine and feline versions of St. Francis of Assisi. 

"Don't the raccoons fight with the cats?" Maggie asked. 

"We try to make sure they don't get the opportunity," I said. "But I've seen the raccoons 
come up to eat when George was lying on the railing. They ignored him and he ignored them. 
Unless one or the other is cornered, I don't think there will be a problem." 

"Kaylie hissed at them," Ben said. 

"Kaylie's at the age where she'll take on anything that moves, housefly or elephant," I said. 

"She's very independent, isn't she?" Maggie said. She cocked her head to one side. "I do 


admire independence." 

"So do I but it can get you killed if you're not careful. I'm keeping her in during the evening 
until she's old enough to learn some sense from George." 

Maggie watched one of the raccoons walk through the water dish. "I thought they always 
washed their food." 

"They don't wash dog kibble," Ben said. "They seem to know it will disintegrate in the 
water. But something firm, like pieces of apple, they'll wash before they eat." 

I laughed. "You should see how confused they get if you give them a sugar lump." 

After a couple of seconds, Maggie said, "Oh! I see. The sugar lump would melt right away.’ 

"Yes, and they can never figure out where it went." 

"I hope you don't do a mean thing like that often," Maggie said, her tone disapproving. 
"Why do they wash their food? I've never heard of other animals doing that." 

"There are a couple of theories," Ben said. "One is that they're feeling for matter that should 
be rejected. Apparently, wetting their paws enhances the sense of touch. The other is that 
raccoons in the wild hunt in or near water and hold their catch submerged before eating." 

"Interesting," Maggie said. "I wish I knew which idea was true." A few minutes later she 
went upstairs to read, and we wished her goodnight. I heard her bedroom door close and 
wondered if she was seeking a few hours of cat-free existence. 

"Do you really think George was trying to make friends with her tonight?" Ben asked. 

"Either that or he was tormenting her because she's refused to pay him any attention." 

George jumped up on Ben's lap and inserted his claws into Ben's sweatshirt. Ben said, "All 
right, I'll give you a ruff. You haven't had one all day." He put George on the floor, got down on 
his knees and began rubbing George all over. While the King lay there with a sappy look on his 
face, purring, the phone rang. 

It was Norma Brentwood. "Hi, Holly, I just wanted to tell you I read your story and I loved 
it." 

"Story? What story?” I couldn't understand what she meant. I felt I should know, but perhaps 
my guilt at not going to visit her had shifted my brain into neutral. 

"Why the one in Mystery Shorts. You know, Holly, the quarterly with all the mystery stories 
in it.” 

"Oh! Well, I did send them a story months ago, but I didn't know they were going to publish 
it." Along with the glow I felt at having been published was annoyance. Why hadn't they let me 
know it was accepted? And where was the magnificent sum of ten dollars they promised for 
published stories? I'd have to write them. Or phone. 

I thanked Norma for her compliments and said, "Is it all right if I come over for a visit 
tomorrow? And I'd like to bring Maggie, Ben's mother. She's staying with us right now." Norma 
agreed, with more life in her voice than the last time I'd talked to her. Maggie would just have to 
cope with Norma's half-dozen cats. With any luck, George would soon convert her to an adoring 
slave. 

An hour later, we went to bed, accompanied by one kitten, two cats and an enormous dog 
who made his usual attempt to hog the bottom third of the bed. I propped myself on a pillow and 
opened a book. George marched up my chest and was about to butt my chin with his head when 
he reared back, looked at me in amazement and moved away. Kaylie seemed puzzled by this, 
since George had made it clear that when we were in bed, I was his exclusive property. She raced 
up from the foot of the bed, where she'd been cuddled up to Nicky, climbed up my chest to look 
in my face and after a second, shook her head and went back to the dog. When Henry noticed my 


' 


body was unoccupied and came to take possession, he too shook his head, sneezed, and retreated. 

"Why won't George sleep with you?" Ben asked. George laid his ears back, annoyed that the 
Houseboy wouldn't stay quiet, and stomped off to the foot of the bed, where he actually lay down 
next to Nicky. 

After a moment, I realized what the problem was. 

"Garlic breath," I said. "If we're going to eat that much garlic, we'll have to feed the animals 
some, too." 


Ben gave me a solemn look. "I keep telling you it's not easy being a cat in this house." 
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Chapter V 


Next morning, after we brushed our teeth with extra care and, on Maggie's recommendation, 
chewed parsley, she and I went off after breakfast to visit Norma Brentwood. On the way, we 
stopped to see what was happening at Rollin RV Park. Sure enough, a backhoe was working, and 
I guessed it was digging a bigger septic tank to accommodate new RV hookups. 

"Do you think they should be allowed to do that?" I asked. A parsley leaf was caught in my 
teeth and I worried at it with my tongue. 

Maggie watched the backhoe for a moment. "I don't know. I was raised to believe in free 
enterprise and making money and it is their property. But I do have reservations. If you're going 
to have community standards, they can't be allowed to do just as they like." 

I spent the next few minutes telling Maggie what little I knew about the Islands Trust, 
though she seemed more interested in the sandy beach and sparkling water we were passing. 

But she said, as we pulled into Norma's driveway, "You should run for trustee, Holly. Get 
involved." 

"Me! I wouldn't have a clue where to start. Besides, I'm not into politics and I really don't 
have any time. The only natural politician in our house is George. His aim was to be dictator for 
life, and he's made it." 

"Ben told me you were involved in politics in Victoria." 

"Oh," I said, "that was nothing. I was just a scrutineer in a couple of provincial elections." 

Norma and BJ were on her veranda waiting for us. When the introductions were over and 
the dog had sniffed Maggie until he was satisfied that she was acceptable, Norma said, "The 
coffee's almost ready. Maggie, come and meet the six-pack." 

Maggie gave me a puzzled look as I followed her and Norma to the sunroom at the back of 
the house. If Maggie thought my three cats were too much to deal with, I was dying to see how 
she reacted to Norma's six. 

"Here they are," Norma said. Six cats of various sizes and colors lay sprawled in the 
morning sunshine. They raised their heads to look at us but decided we weren't worth the bother 
of actually moving. 

"They all look so different," Maggie said. "Holly says cats have varying personalities, too." 
She didn't sound as though she believed it, but Norma soon backed me up. 

She pointed at the tiniest cat, a dainty seal point Siamese, who looked as if a puff of wind 
would blow her away. "That's Pyewacket, the oldest. She's the dominant cat and all the others 
defer to her." 

Maggie looked startled. "But she's so little. How does she make them mind?" 

"It's not the size, it's the determination." Norma grinned. "And maybe the fact that her voice 
would be more believable in somebody the size of a bull moose." 

"I'd have thought this one would be boss." Maggie indicated yellow-eyed Smoke, twenty 
pounds of hefty cat covered in soft smoke-gray fur. 

"No, he's an old sweetie," Norma said. "He's so easygoing and quiet — he has the softest little 
‘meow’ — I hardly know he's around until he thumps into my lap. Now, this one," she pointed at 
Doran, a chunky gray and white medium-hair with an impish expression, "is my bad boy. He 
gets into everything he shouldn't and he's so stubborn I can't do a thing with him." 

"He's gorgeous," I said. "I love bad boys." 

"You wouldn't say that if you had to clip his nails." Norma waved her hand at Whiskey, a 


black-and-white shorthair with green eyes. "This is the Duchess. She'd shove Pyewacket off the 
throne in a second if she thought she could get away with it. And over there," she pointed at a big 
dark gray tabby with yellow eyes, "is Tigger. He likes to be the center of attention and gets 
jealous if I make a fuss over any of the others." 

"And this last one?" 

"That's Blue Eyes," Norma said. "She's what I call a ginger tabby." The tabby, who had been 
dozing in the sun, opened her eyes and blinked at us. 

"She does have blue eyes!" Maggie exclaimed. 

"Maybe a Siamese gene in there somewhere," Norma said. "She's my little lady, quiet, well- 
groomed, never gets into trouble. And very affectionate." 

Maggie was still shaking her head as we walked back out to the veranda. "Holly, I guess I 
will have to concede that cats have personalities, just like people." 

I decided there might be hope for Maggie. She'd caught on in a few days; it had taken Ben at 
least a month. "Does that mean you're getting to like them?" 

She smiled. "Don't push your luck. Rome wasn't built in a day." She turned to Norma. "I'm 
sorry but I'll probably never manage to remember all those cats' names." 

Norma laughed. "You don't have to. They never come when they're called, anyway." 

While Maggie and I settled ourselves in cushioned bamboo chairs, Norma fetched the coffee 
tray. BJ trotted at her heels, his wavy red coat glinting in the sun. 

"How does BJ get along with all those cats?" Maggie asked. "He's a strong, heavy dog." 

"He adores them," Norma said. "The three oldest, Pyewacket, Smoke and Tigger, raised him 
from a puppy. He loves playing with them but respects those sharp claws enough to back off 
when they want him to." 

"You realize, I hope," I said to Norma, "that if you move into a seniors' residence, you'd 
have to give up all seven animals." I hadn't meant to be so blunt, but the thought leapt off my 
tongue before I could stop it. 

Her expression was grave. "Yes, I know. It's for that reason, perhaps more than any other, 
that I haven't given in to Trevor's insistence that I sell this property to him." 

"Well, good!" Maggie said. I'd explained the situation to her on the way over. "If I had this 
land and this view, right on the ocean, Ben and Holly would have to carry me out feet first." 

"That's what I want, too," Norma said. "But Trevor seems to think I'm too old to be left on 
my own. He's sure I'll have a stroke or a heart attack or get Alzheimer's, and if that happens, he 
says he'd have a lot of legal hassle to get the property transferred." 

"What does your doctor say?" Maggie poured herself another coffee and passed the pot to 
me. 

"He says I'm fine. And I am. I don't know if you noticed, Holly, but I put in a big garden 
again this year. I got fed up with sitting around worrying." 

"And how do you feel, really?" 

"Never better." Norma stared down into her mug for a moment. "Just a little downhearted, 
that's all." She looked up again. "I suppose I might as well tell you. I found out Trevor wants to 
build a big development on the property. Hotel, marina, restaurant, golf course, all those things." 

I almost spilled my coffee. "Really! Did he tell you that?" 

Norma shook her head. "No, his two boys, my grandsons, told me because they don't want to 
see the property developed. Neither do I. John and Bruce have spent a lot of time here and they 
want to keep it the way it is. One of them might even live here eventually." 

Doran, the gray-and-white bad boy, jumped into my lap and flopped on his back so I could 


rub his tummy. While he stretched and purred under my hand, I wondered how far I dared go in 
asking Norma questions. 

Maggie had no such reservations. She said, "I suppose you've left the property to Trevor in 
your will.” 

"Of course," Norma said. "He's my only child." 

"You could leave it to your grandsons." 

Norma was silent for a long moment. "I'm afraid it would just cause a family fight. The boys 
are young and inexperienced, and Trevor is a dominant personality, like Pyewacket. I think he'd 
find a way to get control of the land." She sighed. "I've been thinking about Trevor, what he was 
like growing up and what he's like now." 

"I gather you're not happy with your thoughts," Maggie said. 

"They've brought me a great deal of pain. But I've had to face the fact that Trevor's always 
liked money. And power. I don't think he'd ever do anything bad, but he does like to get his own 
way." 

Doran had tired of having his tummy rubbed and was sprawled right side up across my 
knees, purring. "What about this for an idea?" I said. "Leave the property to the Islands Trust, 
stipulating that it must be kept as park land. Adriana has only one tiny park." 

Norma looked shocked. "Oh, I couldn't do that, Holly. Willing property out of the family is 
not proper." 

"Proper!" Maggie exclaimed. "I spent most of my life being proper and now that I've given 
it up, I'm happier than I've ever been. Being 'proper' just translates into doing what society 
expects you to do. It's your land, Norma, and you have the right to do whatever you want with 
it." 

Norma passed the plate of ginger snaps again. "Well, I'm certainly not moving out until I can 
harvest the garden and the fruit in the orchard. That gives me another six months to mull things 
over." 

Maggie obviously had more to say, but Norma went into the house and came back with a 
magazine. She handed it to me and said, "Your story's in here, Holly." 

I opened Mystery Shorts, found my story, and wallowed in the pleasure of seeing my name 
under the title and my words in print. Not that I didn't see them in print every week in the 
Adriana Advocate, but this was different. I was merely reporting facts in Tidelines; this story was 
my own creation. I handed the magazine to Maggie. 

"This is wonderful, Holly. I've heard how difficult it is to get published. You must have a 
copy of the magazine at home. I'll read the story tonight." 

"I don't have one yet," I said. But I would soon. How could a magazine publish my story 
without even telling me? 

Norma took us on a tour of her garden and orchard and I was glad to see Maggie seemed 
interested in every detail. We were followed by a retinue of one dog and five cats, relaxed and 
playful in the May sunshine. 

"Where's the queen, Pyewacket?" Maggie asked. 

"She prefers to lie on her silken cushion and be waited on," Norma said. "Occasionally she'll 
come for a walk but she's not very active anymore." 

"It's clear you're much younger than she is," said Maggie. "Here's a quote from Montaigne 
you might want to think about. 'He who fears he shall suffer already suffers what he fears." 

Maggie might not be ‘proper’ now, but she was still doing her schoolmarm thing. I thought 
about the quote on the way home and sighed. Ben and Henry were always telling me not to 


worry; now I'd have Maggie doing the same. And it didn't matter how many people told me not 
to worry, I didn't think I'd ever be able to quit. 
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When we got home to Holly Haven, after driving around Mora Bay village and buying some 
treats for Nicky, we found Ben in the kitchen and a few pieces of grease-stained mail on the 
kitchen counter. 

"Where'd all this come from?" I asked. 

Ben looked sheepish. "I cleaned out Blue Betsy this morning. I guess these envelopes must 
have slipped down behind the passenger seat." 

I grabbed the big brown envelope addressed to me. Inside was my acceptance letter, dated 
three months before, from Mystery Shorts, a check for ten dollars, and a copy of the magazine. 
The letter said they wanted to see more of my work. 

"Ben, I could kill you! Why would you put mail into the truck, anyway? We have a mailbox 
right beside the gate; any normal person would have brought letters into the house." 

"T think what happened," he said, "is that I was heading out to the village one day just as the 
mailman pulled up. He handed me the mail instead of putting it in the box and..." 

"And," I said, "Bouncing Blue Betsy being what she is, by the time you got home the mail 
was all under the seat instead of on it. I suppose that's where the missing hydro bill went and 
why we got charged for a late payment." 

"Uh, I suppose," Ben said. "Would you ladies like some lunch? It's my famous split pea 
soup and fresh cornbread." He turned to Maggie. "No ham in the pea soup, Mom." 

I felt a trifle more forgiving by the time we'd scarfed down lunch, and almost mellow after 
writing to Mystery Shorts to thank them and, of course, enclosing another of my stories. Suppose 
they'd take all my stories? This thought was interrupted by the sight of Nicky, walking down the 
hall with rather an odd gait. 

"What's wrong, Nicky?" I called. 

He came into the den, and I could see at once he had a bad case of kittenitis. Upside down, 
clinging to his chest and belly fur and trying to bite his chin, was my ladylike little Kaylie. The 
dog flopped down with a big sigh. Kaylie wriggled out from under him, climbed onto his back 
and started chewing on one of his ears. Nicky heaved himself to his feet, gave me a long- 
suffering look and headed for the back door. 

I went to let out dog and rider, but Kaylie disembarked and raced into the living room, 
where Maggie had just turned on the television to watch a nature program about birds. George 
the Magnificent, mightiest hunter on Adriana, if not the world, was already in front of the screen, 
Kaylie beside him. They were staring, fascinated, at a nest of young eaglets. 

George had never been able to convince Henry that hunting was a necessary skill, and he 
didn't hunt as much now himself — there hadn't been a rat or a rabbit laid out beside his food dish 
for months — but he continued to stalk game on TV. It looked like Kaylie was going to be an 
eager student. 

The two cats sat still until the eaglets began flapping their wings preparatory to learning 
flight. Then George stood on his hind legs and batted at birds which seemed to be flying right out 
of the screen at him. When that didn't work, he jumped on top of the television, followed at once 
by Kaylie. Both of them leaned over the front and tried to get at the birds from above. 

"I wish you two would go chase something else," Maggie remonstrated. "With all those 


paws waving around I can't see the program." 

I wished she would make a complete break with her past conditioning and have fun 
watching the cats. I reminded myself she'd only been with us a week, not long enough for 
George to win her over. 

"Oh!" Maggie said, "Look at that!" 

George and Kaylie were making a complete circuit of the television and its stand, trying to 
figure out how to get at the birds inside. I collected both of them before they could pull any wires 
apart and put them outside with Nicky. Watching the cats stalk birds on TV was fun, but I didn't 
want them to destroy the television and deprive me of the mystery that was on at eight that 


evening. 


A month passed. In mid-June the garden was exuberantly green and Kaylie, now four and a 
half months old, was growing into a young lady with long legs, a lean, sleek body, and a good 
deal more self-assurance than was necessary. She impressed visitors with her demure expression 
and wide blue eyes, but we all knew her facade of delicate sweetness hid the disposition of a 
tyrant. 

A lovable tyrant, though. Every morning she sat beside Ben while he ate breakfast and 
insisted on eating whatever he had, even if it was peanut butter and jam on toast. Each time Ben 
went to Mora Bay, he brought back toys and treats for her. Every room in the house was awash 
with fur mice, catnip bags and balls that tinkled, as well as large paper bags that she loved to use 
as cannons. She'd hide inside a bag, then fire herself out of it to pounce on Nicky or George. 
Nicky would lie down and let her climb all over him; George would wrestle her into a 
submission which lasted all of ten seconds. She still didn't roughhouse with Henry, but they often 
slept cuddled up together. 

Ben had also built a special scratching post for her so that she wouldn't infringe on George's 
royal space by using his. 

"Why do they need scratching posts?" I asked, as I poured morning coffee. "They have more 
trees than they can use outside." 

Ben mimed a shocked expression. "But, Holly! Suppose they feel the urge to scratch when 
they're inside? They're royalty, after all, and every need must be catered to." 

"Oh, so that's why I spend half my life in the kitchen, opening new cans of cat food. Or 
baking salmon fillets for George." George had been given bites of fresh salmon from Ben's plate 
one night and a whole new vista of gastronomic delight had opened for him. Now he had to have 
fresh salmon at least once a week, preferably fed to him bite by bite off the Houseboy's plate. 

"Where's my mother?" Ben asked. 

"Cal finally came through with an invitation to see his goats, which I suspect means seeing 
his loom and weaving as well. I assume she's having coffee over there. That is, if Cal actually 
knows how to make it." 

Ben sighed. "She's not taking to the cats the way I thought she would. I went upstairs 
yesterday to fix the leak in the bathroom tap and she was giving George hell for sleeping on her 
bed." 

"Oh, that explains why George was upset." 

"How do you know he was upset?" Ben asked. 

I couldn't help laughing. "He threw up on her bed." 


"Does she know?" 

"Of course not. I whipped the cover off, into the laundry and back on the bed before she 
came home from visiting the Traffords." Julia and Bill lived across the road from us, their blue 
bungalow tucked away behind a grove of arbutus. 

Ben refilled our coffee mugs. "You know what Duff told me?" 

"I can't imagine. What?" 

"The average person spends about three years of his life in the bathroom. And that doesn't 
include fixing leaky taps." 

"Three years! That's a scary thought." I wondered if there was any way I could cut down on 
those three years, but nothing I came up with seemed practical. 

I looked up to see Ben frowning. He said, "Cal's been over here a lot lately. And don't tell 
me it's because he can't make coffee. He even grinds the beans. I've seen him do it." 

"I think he likes Maggie. I know she likes him; she's always flirting with him." 

"Flirting! My mother?" 

"Ben, your mother can flirt as effectively as any twenty-year-old. Better, probably." 

"But that's ridiculous!" Ben thumped his mug on the table. "She'll be eighty in November. 
She's past all that kind of thing." 

"She doesn't think so. And that's what counts. Haven't you ever wondered if she might marry 
again?" 

"Marry! But she's almost eighty!" 

"Ben, what difference does it make how old she is? Her body may be getting old, but her 
mind is working just fine. Remember that adage which says you're only as old as you feel?" 

"I don't care! She's too old to be fooling around. And Cal's got to be ten years younger, 
maybe more. He's never been married, and he's never had kids; he won't have any idea how to 
look after her!" 

"So what? As far as I can tell, they just like talking to each other. Cal probably feels flattered 
when she flirts with him. It's not doing any harm. Besides, what makes you think she wants to be 
looked after?" 

Ben flung his mug into the sink and headed for the deck sliding doors. "I'm going to pull 
weeds. And if I find out Cal has anything underhanded in mind, I'll tell him what's what!" 

The weeds wouldn't stand a chance this morning, I thought as Ben stormed across the rose 
garden and through the garden gate. I hoped he'd take out his anger on the weeds and not Cal. 
Maggie annoyed me sometimes, but I admired her spirit and eagerness to try new adventures. 
Not many people would be willing to make changes in their lives the way she had. 

Including going vegetarian. I took the last sip of cold coffee and tried to figure out menus 
for the day, one for vegetarians and one for carnivores. I heard a vehicle toot its horn in the 
driveway. When I went out, a delivery truck was idling beside the car port and Maggie was 
walking in through the gate. 

"That will be my two crates," she called. 

"Where ya want 'em, lady?" The truck driver, baseball cap on backwards, his jaws working 
steadily at a wad of gum, waited with one of the crates already loaded on his dolly. 

"Do you want them upstairs?" I asked, shuddering inwardly at the thought of paint and 
plaster being scraped as the driver manhandled the big boxes up the narrow stairway. 

Maggie stood tapping one toe, chin in hand, for a moment. Then shook her head. "Will they 
fit in the carport, Holly? Most of the stuff in there I don't need right now. Maybe I don't need any 
of it." 


The carport was roomy, and the driver had no problem stacking the crates against the back 
wall. Maggie signed for them, and the driver backed up the driveway with a puff of diesel smoke 
and a farewell hoot. 

"What's in the crates?" I asked. "Anything that will suffer from damp weather?" 

"Books, dishes, ornaments. Oh, and my winter boots in case it snows." Maggie headed for 
the back door. "Let's not worry about it right now. I've started questioning why I bothered with 
most of those things, you know, nice as they are. I've decided that traveling light is a better way 
to go. Things just weigh you down." 

I hoped she would pass this insight on to Ben, who refused to throw anything out 'in case it 
might come in handy someday.' Our big house and workshop weren't quite overflowing yet but, 
if we ever decided to move, he'd have a lot of painful decisions to make. 

That evening we watched the nightly ritual of the raccoons eating their kibble. Maggie 
asked, "Have you ever tried feeding them by hand?" 

"I did once," I said. "I sat on the floor, with the sliding door open six inches or so, and held 
my hand out, palm up, with some kibble on it. The biggest raccoon took some from my hand and 
was very gentle about it." 

"I wouldn't be surprised if you could make pets of them," she said. 

"That wouldn't be a good idea," Ben said. "They have to maintain their ability to find their 
own food. Besides, they might carry fleas and lice and we've already paid Pied Piper so much 
this year that my budget is in ruins." 

His tone was light-hearted, and I guessed that he'd worked out all his bad temper during his 
afternoon of weeding. 

"I suppose you're right," Maggie said, "but it seems a shame. They are very attractive little 
animals." 

"Are cats as cute?" I asked, fingers crossed that I'd get a positive answer. 

Maggie's lips quirked and her eyes twinkled. "Cats? Cute? What odd tastes you have, 


Holly." 


Chapter VI 


Early in July, Maggie suggested a holiday. "You've been working very hard, Benjamin. And you, 
too, Holly. We could spend a week in Moose Jaw with Dave and his family." 

Ben decided he could afford a little break from garden and greenhouse, leaving Cal in 
charge, and I liked the idea of getting away for a week. My next three columns for Tidelines 
were done so I wouldn't be under pressure to do another the moment we came home. 

"It will be good for your mother to see her old friends," I said next morning, as I prepared 
the coffeemaker for our usual break. Secretly, I wondered if she missed her familiar haunts and 
whether seeing them would convince her to move back there. She must be getting bored with 
farm life by now, though she hadn't said anything. I was becoming fond of Maggie but not fond 
enough that I wanted her to go on living with us. 

"She might want to move back there," he said, echoing my thoughts. "Old people really need 
their friends." 

I knew he was still concerned about what was going on between Maggie and Cal and I 
guessed that he, too, might be secretly wishing she'd go back to Moose Jaw. 

"T think we'd better put Nicky in the kennel," I said. "He gets into too much trouble if he's 
left on his own and we can't expect Cal to take him everywhere. Besides, he might try to move in 
with one of the neighbors permanently." Nicky liked to wander and sometimes spent hours at 
one or another house in the neighborhood, particularly if the owners made a fuss of him. 

"Kaylie will miss him." 

"It's only for a week, Ben. If Nicky's not around, maybe she'll become better friends with 
George and Henry." Kaylie tormented the poor dog constantly and he still hadn't learned where 
to look for her when she wailed for him from the divider between the dining and living rooms. 
She and George wrestled occasionally but most of the time he acted as if she were a peasant far 
beneath his notice. She and Henry sometimes chased a string together, though half the time, I'd 
look over my shoulder to see her trotting along behind me with the string in her mouth. 

"Maybe the cats should go to the kennel, too." 

"The cats will be fine. Cal will check on them and make sure they have food and water. He 
has to come over twice a day in any case to look after the chickens." 

Maggie walked into the kitchen. "Of course, the cats will be fine. I'll be here to look after 
them." 

Ben and I both stared at her. I said, "But you're going to Moose Jaw with us." 

She shook her head. "I changed my mind. It's only two months since I left there. Much too 
soon to go back for a visit." 

Ben looked suspicious. "But what will you do while we're gone?" 

"The same thing I do when you're here," she retorted. "Experiment with some new recipes, 
watch TV, visit the neighbors, take Nicky for walks, have coffee with Cal." 

"We're putting Nicky in the kennel," Ben said. He probably wished he could put Cal in a 
kennel, too. 

Maggie looked annoyed. "Why? He can stay with me." 

"He won't, though," I said. "If Ben's working outside, Nicky will usually hang around to 
supervise, but with Ben gone, he'll wander. If he goes visiting, he might not come back. I don't 
think you want to traipse all over the country looking for him." 

"Well, if you insist," Maggie said, putting out a plate of cookies. "I'll miss having him 


around, though. And I'm sure he'll be very unhappy in a kennel." 

While I struggled with my guilt feelings about Nicky, Ben said, "I'm surprised you don't 
want to go to Moose Jaw. Don't you miss Dave and Betsy and all your old friends?" 

"Sometimes," she said. "But it's fun making new ones and I'm enjoying the farm." She shook 
her finger at Ben. "Don't let yourself get into a rut, Benjamin. New experiences will keep you 
young." 

"Or give me gray hair," he muttered. 

Maggie winked at me over her coffee mug. 

Later, when we were alone, I said to Ben, "If Maggie wants real farming experience, you 
could get her to look after the chickens and tend the garden." 

"You must be joking. I told you she has a black thumb." He shook his head. "No, Cal will 
have to look after the hens and water the plants. My mother tries to sound tough, but I'll bet Mr. 
Mighty would put the run on her." 

I wasn't too sure about that; she'd been a schoolteacher, after all. And, from what I now 
knew of her, I very much doubted that one small rooster could shake her aplomb. 

I had second thoughts about the cats being fine when we began packing our suitcases a few 
days later. George knew what a suitcase was for and persisted in lying in mine, either on the 
clothes or burrowing beneath, as if to say that if I was leaving, he was going with me. Whether 
Kaylie realized we were deserting her or merely thought it was fun, she got into the suitcases as 
well and yanked things out as fast as we could put them in. Henry lay on the bed, staring at us, 
big yellow eyes blinking sadly. After we'd finally succeeded in getting the cases closed without 
packing one of the cats, Ben took the cases out to the car. 

When I went to put on my travel shoes, I found George lying on them, a determined look on 
his face. 

"George, I'll only be gone a week." 

He regarded that comment with the contempt it deserved, put his head down and curled his 
tail around him as if he planned to sleep on my shoes forever. I picked him up and cuddled him 
for a while, feeling so guilty that for a moment, I considered not going. But, as I'd told Ben many 
times, we couldn't let the cats run our lives. 

Which was a ridiculous statement. They already ran our lives ninety-nine per cent of the 
time. Surely we were entitled now and then to a little break from our duties as Houseboy and 


Head Slave. 


It was hot and dry in Moose Jaw, and we enjoyed a week of lolling around with Dave and 
Betsy, being taken here and there and not having to worry about weeds, newspaper columns or 
cleaning litter boxes. We did worry about the animals but Ben's daily phone calls to Cal and 
Maggie, while they increased our phone bill to the extent that Ben started muttering about his 
budget every time he picked up the receiver, did allay our concerns somewhat. 

On the last evening we were there, Ben said to Dave, "I was surprised that Mom didn't want 
to come with us. I thought she'd have had enough of us and the farm by now." 

Dave, a slightly younger version of Ben, but without the beard, laughed. "The last time I 
talked to her she said she was having a wonderful time. And she said, very firmly, that she wasn't 
coming back here to live; she'd had enough of awful, freezing winters." 

So much for my hope that she'd miss her friends enough to move back to Moose Jaw. I 


sighed and held out my glass to Dave for a refill of scotch and decided to hope for lots of rain 
instead. Maggie might hate west coast rain as much as freezing winters. 
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We came home late at night, looking forward to our reunion with the fur brigade. Maggie 
didn't come downstairs; she merely shouted from the top of the stairs, "Is that you, Benjamin?" 
and when he acknowledged it, said she was going back to bed. 

George's greeting consisted of turning his back and ignoring us. Henry climbed into my lap 
and snuggled, nuzzling my chin every time I bent over him. Kaylie pretended she didn't know 
who we were and hissed, then raced up and down the stairs, climbed up and down us, and 
generally made a fool of herself until we'd caught up on her cuddling. We'd only been away a 
week, as I kept telling the cats, but both Ben and I were delighted to be back in Fur City. Fur 
City, except for George, seemed equally glad to see us. 

"George," I said to him, "I have been ignored by better cats than you. I'm going to bed and 
sleep ten hours. See you in the morning." 

He took me literally. At two a.m. I awoke to find him sitting on my chest, licking my nose, 
and purring an ardent greeting. 

"I suppose this means you have forgiven me for deserting you and that I may now pet you," 
I muttered. 

He purred louder and butted my hand with his head. 

In the morning, when Maggie walked into the kitchen for breakfast, our jaws dropped. Her 
hair was a soft chestnut brown with pronounced reddish glints. 

Ben was the first to catch his breath. "What in hell did you do to your hair?" 

"Surely you can see what I did, Benjamin. I dyed it." 

"But why?" 

She smiled sweetly. "Because I wanted to. I feel twenty years younger than I am, so why 
shouldn't I look the age I feel?" 

"You look marvelous," I said. "I'd hardly have recognized you." 

"That's why I did it," she said. "I started out life as a blonde, went to mousy brown and then 
white. I've always wanted a striking hair color and now I've got one." Her smile was just a little 
smug. 

Ben shook his head. "But you look so different." 

"You'll have to get used to it, Benjamin,” she said. "I don't see why I should stay the same 
just because that's what you expect." Maggie took the orange juice out of the fridge and poured 
us each a glass. "People with white hair don't get proper respect, which you two will find out 
soon enough." 

"Do you really think it makes that much difference?" I asked. 

"I know it does," Maggie said. "Last week, when my hair was white, that young man in the 
drugstore spoke to me very loudly and very slowly, as though I were deaf and senile. When I 
went in this week, with brown hair, he spoke to me like a normal person. He even told me a 
joke." 

"I'm amazed. Maybe I'd better think about touching up my hair," I said. My long black braid 
was shot through with silver, but around my temples and ears, there was now more silver than 
black. 

Ben scowled at me. "Please don't start messing with your hair. I like it the way it is." He 


turned to Maggie. "How did you manage to get into town to the drugstore?" 

His mother said, "Cal and I went to a movie." 

Ben said, "I hope he drove carefully. Sometimes his foot's way too heavy on the gas pedal." 

"Not this time," Maggie said. "I did the driving. I've always wanted to drive a pickup truck." 

Ben's face turned brick red. Before he could tell her she shouldn't be driving and precipitate 
another argument, I said, "Honey, dash out to the henhouse and see if there are any eggs, will 
you? I don't have enough for this omelet." 

The back door slammed behind Ben. Maggie said, "You told me you didn't want to get into 
politics, but I think you'd make a fine politician." 

"What on earth makes you say that?" 

"You diverted Ben's attention from the subject he was focused on as smoothly as a politician 
diverts the public's attention from the fact he's been dipping into public funds." 

I laughed. "Don't forget I've had nearly twenty years to develop some skill with domestic 
politics. That's a lot different than dealing with the public." 

By the time Ben came back, he'd calmed down and Maggie and I were deep into discussing 
what had happened while we were away. 

"Did you feed the raccoons every night?" I asked. 

"Of course," she said. "I loved watching that mama raccoon and her three little kits come to 
the door. They're so small and round and fluffy. They kept peering in with those big eyes to see 
if the food was coming." 

"They are cute, aren't they?" said St. Francis. "I'm looking forward to seeing them tonight." 

Maggie said, "What puzzles me are the cats. Why do they interrupt every time I'm on the 
phone? I'd just start talking and George would be up on the counter getting tangled in the cord 
and rubbing against me. I'd put him down on the floor and back he'd come. Then Henry would 
show up. Even the kitten seemed to think it was some kind of party. Do you suppose they were 
jealous because I was paying attention to someone else?" 

"I doubt it. I don't think they have any idea that there's a person on the other end of the 
phone line." I flipped Maggie's mushroom omelet onto her plate and started on Ben's. "I suspect 
the cats thought you were talking to them and came over so you could have a cuddle as well as a 
conversation.” 

"That makes sense," she said. "But I'm not so sure I want to cuddle any cats. George got into 
my lap once and started pressing my thighs with his paws and sticking his claws in, too. Why 
would he do that?" 

Ben and I looked at each other over the top of Maggie's burnished head and I knew we were 
thinking the same thing. If Maggie had actually let one of the cats sit on her lap, she must be 
softening toward them. 

"That's called 'kneading'," Ben said, pouring the coffee. "They do that when they're happy." 

"Happy!" Maggie shook her head. "Seems cruel to sharpen your claws on someone who's 
making you happy. Though George must have liked being on my lap because he was purring like 
a little motorboat. Until I threw him off, that is." 

"It's also called 'milk-treading,' which is what a nursing kitten does," I said, giving Ben his 
bacon and onion omelet. "She pushes at the mother cat's stomach to increase the flow of milk. If 
you were sitting quietly, you gave George the same signal he got from his mother when he was a 
baby, that she was ready to let him suckle." 

"Really!" Maggie looked surprised. "So George was actually content in my lap. And here I 
thought he was trying to torture me." 


I started my own omelet, which I like with ham and cheese, and thought briefly how 
wonderful it would be to cook for three people who were happy to eat the same kind of food. 
"No, he wouldn't do that. He likes you, Maggie." 

She peered suspiciously at George and Kaylie, who were sitting beside Ben, demanding bits 
of bacon. "Well, I don't like him. The skin on my legs is covered with little holes where he put 
his claws in." 

Ben and I looked at each other again. If her skin had that many little holes, she must have let 
George sit on her lap for quite a while. 


Later in the morning I drove half-way to Ellis Bay to Mrs. Dunlop's kennel to collect Nicky. 

"Did he behave himself?" I asked, as he bounced around my feet, wagged his tail and 
grinned like a fool. 

"He was awful," Mrs. Dunlop said. "Absolutely awful. He howled so much the first night 
that I had to get up and give him a tranquilizer." 

"Oh, dear. I'm sorry he was such a nuisance." 

A smile creased her tanned cheeks, and she shoved a strand of iron-gray hair off her face. 
"Not a big problem. When I gave him the pill, I massaged his throat to help him swallow it, as I 
do with any dog. He settled down and went to sleep right away." 

"Did you have to give him a tranquilizer every night?" 

"Hell, no! All I had to do was stick my finger down his throat, then massage the outside as if 
I was giving him a pill. It worked just as well." 

"Have you ever tried that with cats?" I asked as I hugged Nicky and then tried to keep my 
toes out of the way of his big feet as he continued to dance around me. 

"Doesn't work," she said. "Cats are smarter than dogs. When did you ever hear of eight cats 
pulling a sled through the snow?" 

I laughed, wrote a check, and took Nicky home for a reunion with his brilliant cat friends. 

Their welcome was fairly predictable. George smacked him across the nose for being too 
forward in his greeting — Nicky had actually tried to lick George's head — and Kaylie galloped in 
circles around his feet, nibbling as she went and nuzzling his face when he put his head down to 
lick her. Henry was his usual quiet self, merely butting Nicky's forehead and rubbing up against 
him. Well, I thought, everybody's home and happy and back to normal again. 

Not quite, as it turned out. Ben came in from outside at noon and said, "Nicky pooped all 
over the carport. Big piles, as though he hadn't gone the whole time we were away. And when I 
let him into the garden, he started digging holes everywhere." 

"I guess he's making a statement about being left in a kennel while we were away 
gallivanting."” 

"I thought only cats did that," he said and went off to clean up the carport. 

When he came in for supper, he reported that he couldn't find one of his gardening boots. 
"T'll bet that dog hid it somewhere. I'll be glad when he's through making statements about being 
left behind." 

Ben found his boot later that night when he went out to shut the chicken house door and take 
some things to the compost box. The boot was buried under a lot of rather ripe grapefruit shells 
and carrot tops. He brought it into the mud room and held it at arm's length, nose wrinkled. "I 
guess I can clean it up. But it's time those cats stopped teaching Nicky bad habits." 


"What makes you think it was the cats? You're the one who puts things into the compost 
box. Nicky's watched you do it many times." 

When we were settling down in bed, Ben looked at Nicky and said, "You're a pretty smart 
dog, but I wish you'd stop hiding things." At the foot of the bed, Nicky raised his upper lip and 
grinned at us. 

George chose that moment to do something he'd never done before. He stuck his head under 
the bed clothes and wriggled until I lifted the blankets and let him in. After climbing over my 
feet and walking under my raised knees, he squirmed his way out again. 

"What's the matter, kiddo? Not enough air?" 

If that was the problem, it didn't stop him wanting to crawl] down around my knees again. Or 
from pushing his way out the second time. He leapt off the bed and raced out of the room. 

"There he goes, imitating a speeding bullet," I said, then decided to see where he'd gone. I 
tiptoed through the rest of the main floor. No George. I tiptoed upstairs to find that Maggie had 
left her door open, something she hadn't done before, as far as I knew. She had her bedside light 
on and, from the darkness at the top of the stairs, I could see what was happening. 

George was up on the bed with her, being petted. Then she raised her knees, making a tent 
out of the bed clothes. George disappeared into the tent and Maggie giggled. "George, that 
tickles!" 

I saved my laughter until I'd snuck downstairs again. "Ben, Maggie has made friends with 
George. He's finally getting her trained." 

Ben said grumpily, "That's fine, but I wish she'd quit dying her hair and going out with men. 
It's just not right." 

"Ben," I said, snuggling down with Henry and trying not to kick Nicky and Kaylie off the 
end of the bed, "if your mother likes cats, she can't be all bad." 
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Chapter VII 


August and the first half of September drifted by for me in a haze of warm sunlight and leisurely 
afternoon strolls down to the beach with Maggie and the animals. Leavened, of course, by a few 
rain showers, Tidelines columns and vacuuming up cat and dog hair. Maggie went visiting, to 
movies with Cal, worked on a sweater she was knitting, and occasionally took charge of the 
kiosk we'd built at the gate for vegetables and flowers. But time rushed by with hurricane speed 
for Ben, who worked long days weeding, harvesting, and delivering vegetables to the grocery 
store. 

Every day I checked the newspapers to see if anyone had Siamese kittens for sale. During 
the last week of September, I hit pay dirt. Someone in Sidney, on Vancouver Island, advertised a 
pure-bred Siamese male kitten. 

I circled the ad and reached for the phone. No one answered, so I left my name and number 
with the answering service and indulged in a couple of hopeful daydreams about this little cat 
and hoped he would look like Kaylie. 

Next morning, when Ben came in for coffee and gave Nicky his favorite tuna-flavored dog 
candy, the Samoyed version of a coffee break, he sat down at the table with an uncharacteristic 
sigh. 

I said, "Are you still thrilled with market gardening? It seems to me you work twice as hard 
as when you had an office job that had you working overtime almost every week." 

"T'll admit I'm a little tired now, but I don't work hard in the winter, when all I'm doing is the 
greenhouse. It balances out." He picked up a shortbread cookie and gestured vaguely south with 
it. "I'm not the man I used to be, of course." 

Nicky, ever the opportunist, rose on tippy-toe and gently removed the cookie from Ben's 
hand. 

"Do you mean you're feeling your age?" 

He grinned. "No, I was being literal. Duff told me that, except for the minerals in tooth 
enamel, every molecule in the human body is replaced once every seven years." 

The phone rang and saved me from hearing any more of Duff's wisdom. Ben had said he'd 
introduce me one day, but I wasn't sure I wanted to meet this walking encyclopedia. 

I was elated when I hung up the phone. "That was the woman with the Siamese kitten, Ben! 
He's a purebred male applehead Siamese, like Kaylie, and she'll let us have him for a low price." 

Ben kept his second cookie well out of Nicky's reach. "That's great! When can we get him?" 

"Any time. I can hardly wait; Kaylie will be ecstatic to have somebody new to play with." 

Ben grinned. "I can tell by your face she's not the only one. Why doesn't the woman want to 
keep him?" 

"His owner, Jennifer, says he's a throwback. He's really big, for one thing, and has a crooked 
tail and a squarish face instead of the triangular one Siamese are supposed to have. So he's no 
good for breeding. And no good as a show cat. Besides, appleheads aren't accepted as show cats 
except by a couple of organizations" 

"Big deal. What's his name?" 

"Ming. That's not his full name, of course, since he's a purebred, but I guess it'll do for us. 
The only thing is, he's five months old already." 

"What's wrong with that?" Ben said. 

"The other cats might adapt to him easier if he was just a baby.” 


"And you want a tiny kitten to cuddle, don't you?" Ben said, smiling. "When you come back 
as a cat in your next life, you'll probably have litter after litter just so you can have kittens around 
all the time." He rose and headed for the back door. "I'd better build another scratching post." He 
stopped and turned. "How do you think Georgius Felinus Rex is going to take this? His 
territorial instincts may start working overtime with a male kitten." 

"We'll just have to wait and see. At least he plays with Kaylie now — when he forgets about 
being dignified and kingly." 

Ben left and Maggie came downstairs. "Did I miss coffee?" she said. "I never thought to 
look at the clock; I was writing letters. It took me longer than it should have, too, because Kaylie 
wanted to sit on the paper and chase my pen. That kitten is an imp." 

"T'll have a coffee with you," I said. "Let's sit on the front veranda. It's a gorgeous day." The 
sun was warm, but the air had that crisp autumn tang I loved so much. 

We often sat on the veranda to watch the gray squirrels play. They were perky and lively, 
their fluffy tails almost as big as their bodies. They used the tails as balances when they leapt 
from branch to branch through the trees, for they loved to chase each other and race up and down 
and around the tree trunks. 

"They're so fast George has almost given up on trying to catch one," I said, putting my mug 
on the railing and settling down. 

"You say he regards himself as a mighty hunter; I'd have thought he'd like chasing squirrels, 
whether he caught one or not," Maggie said. 

"He used to. But he got cured the day he cornered a squirrel between the compost bin and 
the garden tool shed. He was within three feet of the squirrel and bracing himself to pounce when 
I happened to come around the corner of the house and saw it." 

"Was the poor little squirrel frightened?" 

"Not in the least. It flew right at George, dove between the cat's front legs and was up a tree 
before His Majesty could do more than gasp at the squirrel's impudence. The worst thing for 
George, I think, was that he knew I'd seen the whole thing and there was no way he could 
pretend he'd meant for the squirrel to escape that way." 

When Maggie stopped laughing, she reached down to pet George, who was stretched out 
between our chairs. He eyed her and considered getting in her lap, but decided it was too much 
effort and put his chin back on his front paws. 

"The squirrels' tails look like umbrellas," she said. 

"So they do." A couple of squirrels scrounged among the sunflower seeds that Ben put out 
for them under the oak tree nearby, their tails folded flat over their backs and heads, personal 
portable sunshades. Or rain umbrellas. I wondered if they used those tails to keep themselves 
warm in winter. 

"I've watched Ben feeding them," Maggie said, "and they seem quite tame." 

"I don't know about tame," I said, "but they are fearless. Which I guess makes sense; they 
can move so fast. There are always a couple underneath that oak tree when Ben goes out with his 
can of sunflower seeds, looking up at him as much as to say, "Well, hurry up!" 

Henry, who had come out to get his head scratched, went down the steps and wandered 
across the lawn toward the squirrels. 

"Does Henry chase them, Holly?" 

"No, he just talks to them." 

Up the oak tree he went, a painfully slow process of putting one front paw above the other, 
his hind legs slipping a little each time he heaved himself upward, until he found a big branch 


and stretched out on it. The squirrels scolded but soon realized he wasn't stalking them. They 
returned to eating sunflower seeds and playing around the trees while Henry gazed at them with 
his big yellow eyes. 

"Maybe he thinks he's a squirrel, not a cat," I said, and rose. "I'm afraid this isn't contributing 
anything to getting my column done. I have to go to Mora Bay for an hour or so. Is there 
anything you want?" 

She shook her head, and I went to fetch my notebook from its Nicky-proof hiding place and 


look for the car keys. 


I ran into Norma Broadbent in the village, and we lunched together at The Apple Tree, the 
latest in a series of trendy cafés overlooking the water. 

"How's your harvesting coming along?" I asked. 

"It's been a good summer. I've canned dozens of jars of peas and beans and corn. Soon it'll 
be time to take in the root vegetables." She turned to look out at the marina and her face assumed 
a sad expression. 

"Holly, if you don't mind my asking, how old is Maggie?" 

"Maggie wouldn't mind; she says the numbers mean nothing. She'll be eighty in a couple of 
months." 

"Eighty! I'd never have guessed that. I thought she was maybe five or ten years younger than 
me. Is that why she's living with you? Because she can't take care of herself?" 

"She's just as able to take care of herself as I am. She stays with us because she wants the 
experience of living on a farm. And since the last time you saw her, she's dyed her hair and looks 
twenty years younger. Not only that, but she’s also been going to the movies, dining out and 
doing heaven knows what else with a man ten years younger than she is." 

"Really!" Norma's eyes were wide. "I suppose she's always had good health?" 

"She had a heart attack three years ago. She'd tell you it was just a little heart attack, but it 
did wake her up to the fact that she doesn't have much time left to do things she's been putting 
off for years. Or to explore new ways of looking at life." 

"Really!" Norma said again. "Trevor came over last weekend. He brought a blood pressure 
cuff and told me I should take my blood pressure every day." 

"Why? Does he think you're under a lot of stress?" 

"I don't know what he thinks." Her voice was sharp. "But I can tell you that taking my blood 
pressure every day is certainly creating some." 

"Don't do it then. Your doctor would tell you if there was any problem." 

"Trevor says my doctor is incompetent." Norma sighed. "Let's not talk about it anymore." 

"All right. Let's talk about the expansion at the Rollin RV Park." 

"That's not very pleasant either. They seem to care more about making money than they do 
about their customers’ comfort." 

"They're going ahead with it, though," I said, "because the trustees said they could. Who are 
the trustees, do you know?" 

"One is an old friend of mine," Norma said, "a farmer. He's quiet and he's not been well for 
several months. The other is my nephew, Arnold Kinnear." 

Which meant Arnold was Trevor's cousin. Was Trevor influencing Arnold? But I didn't see 
what I could do about it, even if I knew the answer. 


As we rose to leave, Norma said, "Bring Maggie out to see me again, will you?" 

I gave her a hug and promised to do so. I was so busy with my fantasy of giving Trevor the 
tongue-lashing of his life that I was home almost before I realized it. 

Once I'd given Nicky his treat and put away a sack of groceries, I went to see if the feline 
royals were indulging in their habitual afternoon naps. George was stretched out in the sunshine 
on my den floor and Kaylie lay in a smooth round ball on top of the computer monitor, no doubt 
shedding hair into delicate electronic parts. For a change, I ignored her sinfulness, and went in 
search of Henry. Usually, he napped with Kaylie but if he wasn't feeling well, he'd sleep in some 
small, dark place away from everyone until he felt like socializing again. 

Upstairs, I checked on, under and in every place he could be, calling softly, but there was no 
response. Downstairs, I repeated the pattern, with the same results. The thought of searching 
outside was daunting, but at least I could check his half dozen favorite spots. 

The deck, accessed by sliding glass doors from the kitchen, was one of them. I stepped out 
and saw at once his gray froth of a tail under the huge cedar shrub where sparrows, finches and 
juncos often perched and sassed the cats. That, too, was one of his preferred snoozing areas. 

"Henry!" I called. "Henry, come and see me." But the tail did not move, and the words 
seemed to echo back to me from a void. 

I hurried down the steps, my heart thumping, and knelt by the shrub. Henry was stretched 
out beneath the branches, apparently sleeping. But very still. Much too still. I reached out my 
hand to touch his chest and knew at once it was over. 

I carried him to the steps, sat down and held him in my arms while tears coursed down my 
face and the pain in my chest threatened to bend me double. Why now, why so soon? Only this 
morning he'd climbed a tree to have a chat with the squirrels. But I knew I'd been half aware that 
he had barely strength enough left to do it. 

Behind me, Maggie said, "Holly?" 

When I didn't answer, she came down the steps and sat beside me. "Oh! Oh, dear, is he dead, 
Holly?" 

All I could do was nod. 

"Don't cry, dear. He seems to have gone easily." 

I wanted to slap her. "I'm crying because he was one of my best friends. He trusted me and 
he loved me, even when I had to take him to the vet and put him through a lot of misery." I had 
to stop to swallow the sobs that threatened to choke me. 

"And you loved him," Maggie said, suddenly sounding as though she understood. 

"Yeah, he was my stubborn old buddy." I took a deep breath. "I told you cats differ from one 
another much as people do. He respected my independence as much as I respected his, and he 
asked for my attention rather than demanding it the way George does. We were better friends 
than a lot of people are." 

"I see now why you let him come and go as he liked, even though he was ill." 

"He loved roaming the darkness of night." The tears started afresh. My beautiful Henry 
would never glide like a gray ghost through the moonlight again. 

"Perhaps you should try being that good to yourself," said Maggie quietly. "All of us 
should." 

Ben came out of the greenhouse and walked toward us. As soon as he saw my wet cheeks 
and the way Henry lay limply in my arms, he stopped, and his face went white. 

"It's happened," I said, but could not go on. 

He came and laid his hand gently on Henry's head. "Don't cry, Holly. He's been pain-free 


and happy for the last six months. We did all we could for him." 

"Yeah," I gulped and added, inanely, "He climbed a tree this morning." 

"Mom," he said, "go make some coffee." 

"T want a drink," I said. 

"You have whatever you like," he said roughly and took Henry's body from me. "I'll put him 
in the workshop until I get a grave dug." 

Maggie rose. "Benjamin, do you want coffee?" 

"No. I'm going down to the property line and cut up some logs for the fireplace." 

Ten minutes later, as I sat at the kitchen table with a coffee to my left, a double scotch to my 
right, and a box of tissues in front of me, I heard the power saw how] as it ripped into an arbutus 
downed by last winter's storms. 


The next evening, we sat in the living room, silent and drained. We'd buried Henry in the 
afternoon, next to the rose patio where Ben's concrete sculpture of him sat, and planted a yellow 
tea rose over his grave. George was actually allowing Kaylie to share my lap with him, though 
every hour or so he'd get up and wander the house, go out the cat door and come back ten 
minutes later. In the morning, he'd sat out at the end of the garden, gazing down the meadow and 
calling in a mournful wail that was heart-rending. 

The last thing I wanted to hear was the knock at the back door. "Go see who it is, would 
you, Ben? And get rid of them, if you can." 

But he came back in a moment, followed by Norma Brentwood and her dachshund, BJ, who 
wagged his tail and whined happily at the sight of the two cats in my lap. The cats were not so 
pleased. George streaked to the top of the piano, where he sat glowering, and Kaylie, after 
smacking an over-enthusiastic BJ on his tender nose, disappeared under the couch. 

Norma gave me a hug and a pat on the shoulder. "I'm sorry about Henry," she said, nearly 
precipitating my seemingly endless supply of tears. 

"How did you know?" I said, swallowing. Ben handed me a tissue. 

"Maggie phoned me." She sat down. "How did it happen?" 

I told her and she nodded. "There would have been no pain, then. His internal organs were 
infected, most likely the heart, and it simply stopped. Lucky little guy. Not every cat with FIV 
leaves this life with so little trouble." 

As IT imagined how awful it might have been, the ache in my heart eased a little. Henry, in 
his Buddhist way, would have told me not to worry, not to grieve, simply to accept life in all its 
manifestations. Easy to think, not so easy to do. 

"George has been crying for him," I said. 

She gave me a sharp look. "Didn't you let the other animals sniff his body before you buried 
him?" 

"I never thought of it." 

Ben said, "Would they understand?" 

"Kaylie might not, being so young," Norma said, "but George and Nicky would." 

I nearly wept again, feeling guilty about George, and imagining how he felt, out there 
calling for a Henry who would never come back. 

"Too late now," Ben said gruffly, looking at me. "George has Kaylie to keep him company. 
And Nicky." 


It was time to shift the conversation and my thoughts away from Henry. "We're getting a 
new kitten next week," I said. "Come into my den, Norma, and I'll show you pictures of him on 
the owner's web site." 

"Web site,” she grumbled, picking up BJ and following me. "I don't know how you deal 
with all that technical stuff." She shut the den door behind her. "That'll keep BJ from harassing 
George." He'd been sitting beside the piano, staring up and whimpering while the King glared 
down at him. 

While I waited for the web site to come up, BJ raced around the room. He could smell cat 
everywhere and he looked under the furniture and even climbed on the chairs to search. Finally, 
he spied the large, framed print of a black cat hanging on the wall above my filing cabinet. He 
wriggled, wagged his tail, and barked for the cat to come down and play with him. 

"Oh, for heaven's sake, BJ!" Norma picked him up and held him up to the picture so he 
could sniff it and realize it was not a real cat. Then he saw the cat calendar next to the cabinet 
and she had to let him sniff that before he'd stop whining. She was about to put him down when 
the photograph of Ming came up on the computer screen and he went into another frenzy. 
Sighing, Norma held him up to the screen, where he left a tidy little nose print, which seemed to 
cure him, at least temporarily, of his cat mania. 

When Norma had admired the pictures of Ming, she said, "I'll be on my way, Holly. I only 
dropped in to tell you how sorry I am about Henry." 

The moment her truck had gone, raccoons appeared on the deck. We fed them earlier now 
that the days were getting shorter. Maggie loved to watch them play. She'd stand at the kitchen 
sliding door for a long time, smiling, and clucking encouraging noises while they wrestled, 
swung off branches and chased each other around the yard. 

The week before, she'd asked me if she could give the raccoons some cookies. I'd handed 
her a tin of stale shortbread and she sat down on the deck steps. First, she tossed a cookie out into 
the yard. The raccoons approached cautiously and sniffed at it. Then one took a bite while the 
others watched. He seemed to approve, for he stuffed the rest of the cookie into his mouth and 
munched until it was gone. Maggie tossed another cookie on the ground, closer this time. Two 
smaller raccoons beat the first one to it. 

Soon the three raccoons were right at Maggie's feet, and one stood up on its hind feet and 
stretched out its forepaws as though asking for a cookie. Maggie had been grinning ear to ear as 
she handed it to him, and I finally realized where Ben's St. Francis persona had come from. 

Tonight, there were five raccoons waiting for Ben and his can of dog kibble, the mother and 
her three half-grown kits and an adult I hadn't seen before. 

When Ben had put their food out, the three kits stuck their faces in the bowl. The strange 
adult moved closer but stopped when the mother growled at him. Or her. Both adults waited until 
the kits had had their fill. 

"Just like mothers everywhere," Maggie said, "making sure the babies are looked after." 

And life goes on, I thought. Raccoons have kits, cats have kittens, birds have nestlings. 

But there would never be another Henry. 


Chapter VIII 


The first day of October was blustery, the island road littered with wet maple leaves, when I 
went to Victoria to pick up Ming from Jennifer. By the time the ferry docked at Swartz Bay the 
wind had died down and scraps of brilliant blue sky were appearing. I took that as an omen that 
the sun would shine on all my errands. 

I wished the sun would shine on George. A month had passed since Henry's death and the 
King was still pining for him. He was listless and often refused to eat or drink. In spite of all my 
coaxing and giving him treats like fresh salmon and chicken, he'd lost so much weight that there 
seemed almost no flesh on his body. Three years of living with George had convinced me that he 
was an arrogant, demanding royal who cared for no one but himself. Now I'd been proven 
wrong. 

Nicky had moped around for a few days, sometimes looking for Henry, sometimes seeking 
petting and reassurance from Ben or me. But he was too busy supervising Ben and taking care of 
Kaylie to mope for long. 

I parked in downtown Victoria and walked in the door of the law firm, where I used to work, 
in time for the morning coffee and gossip session. Melanie, secretary to the senior lawyer, 
greeted me with delight. 

"Holly, how good to see you! Why don't you come back to civilization? You could work 
here again." She made the same comment every time I saw her. 

"I'm too busy raising cats and trying to stay one step ahead of my mother-in-law." We took 
our coffees into her office. "Actually, I'm looking for information. A good friend and neighbor of 
mine, Norma Brentwood, has a son called Trevor. He's a doctor and lives here in Victoria. Do 
you know anything about him?" 

"Is he a surgeon?" 

"That's the one." 

She pursed her lips and shook her head. "I shouldn't tell you anything, Holly. He's a client of 
ours — we're doing the legal work for a condo development he's involved with — but I know you'll 
keep it confidential. He's not a nice man." 

"In what way is he not nice?" 

"He's greedy and arrogant," Melanie said. "He wants construction costs cut to the bone — not 
mention our legal fees — and the condo prices raised. I'd say money is his god. Why do you want 
to know?" 

I gave her an abbreviated version of my discussions with Norma. "What about his private 
life?" 

Melanie shrugged. "Haven't heard anything. His wife sometimes comes in with papers when 
the great man is at the operating table and from the questions she asks, I wouldn't be surprised if 
they're on the same wavelength. I'm not positive about that, though." 

"It's a pity," I said. "Norma is such a sweetie." 

"Do you think you'll be able to help her?" 

"She wants to stay on the property, but she has a strong family loyalty. I don't know what I 
can do other than talk to her. Eventually the property will go to Trevor anyway. Then, if he 
wants to develop it, he'll have to deal with the Islands Trust." 

We spent another ten minutes catching up on our personal news and, on Melanie's 
recommendation, I went on down to the end of Fort Street to pick up copies of the Islands Trust 


Act and the Local Government Act. I shuddered at the size of the two volumes and tossed them 
in the back of the car. Maybe I'd get around to plowing through them. And maybe I wouldn't. 

Then I drove up the peninsula to Jennifer's house in Sidney and fell in love with Ming the 
moment I saw him. He was a handsome half-grown kitten with big feet, three kinks in the end of 
his tail and a serious expression, very different to Kaylie's impish face. I wondered how he'd 
react to her volatile nature. 

"He's five months old today," Jennifer said, "and very healthy." She sighed. "I hate to give 
him up, but I've come to the conclusion that nine cats are too many for me to look after." 

"He's gorgeous," I said. "He looks as if he's going to be twice my Kaylie's size." The kitten's 
face, ears, tail, legs, and feet were caramel, promising dark points as he matured. With the poise 
and dignity of a king or pharaoh, he inspected me as though I were a slave he might consider 
buying. He apparently found me acceptable, though I sensed I'd have to prove myself before he'd 
agree to give the slave dealer more than two cents for me. 

"He will be a big cat. He's a throwback, as I told you. He looks a lot more like the original 
Siamese cats than the modern type with their wedge-shaped faces and ultra-lean bodies." 

"He doesn't have crossed eyes, though." 

"That gene has almost been bred out of Siamese cats, including the Traditional," Jennifer 
said. "They do appear once in a while. I've seen cats with only one eye crossed, too." 

"Is there anything special that I should know about Ming?" I asked, caressing his silky head. 

"Yes, there is one thing." She led me out to the back yard, which had a high cat-proof fence 
around it. "I let my cats exercise and sun themselves out here. Of course, Ming was learning to 
hunt by the time he was ten weeks old, and he was a quick learner." 

That would please George, I thought. And it would please me if the task of teaching this 
kitten to be a master hunter brought George out of his doldrums. 

Jennifer pointed at the nest boxes attached to a post in the corner of the fenced yard. "Ming's 
had plenty of birds to look at, too. We had a colony of purple martins living there during the 
summer." 

"They're quite rare, aren't they?” 

She nodded. "They like it here because we're only a few yards from the ocean, or so the 
conservation officer told me. Anyway, the nestlings were just about fledged and ready to fly, 
around the first of August, when one fell out of the nest and Ming grabbed it." 

"I see what you mean about him being a fast learner." 

"Not anymore," Jennifer said. "The whole martin colony came after him, beating him with 
their wings and pecking his head and back. He came running to the back door and clung to the 
screen, screaming his lungs out to be let in. Ever since then, if he even sees the shadow of a bird 
overhead, he screams to be let in." 

Back inside, I said, "It sounds as though I won't have much problem with Ming wandering. 
And Ben will be happy if the kitten doesn't hunt birds." 

Jennifer agreed and we talked for a while longer while I admired her other eight Siamese 
cats, who were lolling on various pieces of furniture in the living room. I'd have been happy to 
spend the rest of the day swapping cat stories, but I had to say goodbye or risk missing the ferry. 

The Chevy rattled up the ramp onto the Gulf Princess and I took Ming out of the cage so he 
could explore the car. He soon exhausted its meager possibilities, came back to my lap, and 
stared up into my face. 

Where are we going? And who are you? 

I tucked him under my chin and caressed him while I murmured admiring phrases in his ear. 


He purred, a rumble that was as loud as Kaylie's. When his body caught up to the size of that 
purr, I thought, he'd be an impressive cat. The crossing from Victoria to Adriana took an hour 
and I could have gone to the upper deck for a coffee, but I didn't want to leave my new baby 
alone. I wanted him to bond with me, trust me, learn that I would protect him from evil. I 
suppose I also wanted to prove to him that I was worth more than two cents. 

I stroked Ming's soft fur, felt the vibration of his purr under my fingers and wondered why I 
needed yet another small creature to complicate my life. But for years I'd dreamed of having half 
a dozen cats to play with, cuddle and admire and I was well on the way to realizing my dream. 
Should I let Kaylie and Ming have a litter of kittens? If I were a responsible kind of person, I 
thought, I'd adopt homeless cats instead. But the temptation to let Kaylie raise her own litter was 
strong. Anyway, it was too early to make that kind of decision; I needed to let Ming settle in and 
see how he got on with George and Kaylie. 

Unlike Kaylie, Ming did not object to being put back in the cage for the drive home. He sat 
down, wrapped his tail around his body and tucked his front paws under his chest, looking like a 
small meat loaf with a face and pointy ears. Or, considering his color, like a block of vanilla ice 
cream with slatherings of caramel sauce and two sapphire eyes. 

Nicky greeted us at the gate and trotted beside the car into the carport. When I took the cat 
cage out of the car, Nicky sniffed at the kitten through the bars, his tail wagging so fast it created 
a breeze. 

"Aren't you glad to see me?" I asked. 

Nicky pranced around us, whining as if to say, "Let that kitten out; he's mine!" 

George met us at the back door and, instead of vanishing at the sight of the cat cage, he 
seemed to realize that this time it wasn't meant for him. He sniffed the air, scowled, and followed 
Nicky and me into the living room. Ben and Maggie quit rolling ping pong balls for Kaylie to 
chase and rose to join the welcoming party. 

As soon as George and Kaylie approached, Nicky backed away from the cage and lay down. 
He seemed to know that the cats had to go through a certain ritual before he could have access to 
his new playmate. Kaylie deferred to George, who walked up to the cage, ears back. He growled 
at Ming. Kaylie approached on the other side and hissed. 

Ming seemed unperturbed. He neither hissed nor growled, but sat quite still, looking gravely 
from one cat to the other as though wondering what sort of animals they might be. He was so 
calm I had a brief wild thought, soon rejected, that he might be Henry reincarnated. George and 
Kaylie both sniffed at him through the bars and paced around the cage, occasionally hissing or 
growling. When they stopped and sat on their haunches, sure they'd got their message of 
dominance across to this newcomer, I took Ming out of the cage. 

I held him to my chest and stroked him, thinking he needed reassurance, but he struggled to 
get down, so I put him on the floor. Kaylie promptly swatted him on the side of his head, 
knocking him over. He got to his feet, looked at this scowling blue-eyed terror trying to 
intimidate him, sat down, and licked one of his front paws. Kaylie raised her paw again and 
Nicky whined. 

"He's telling her to lay off," Ben said. 

Kaylie lowered her paw and contented herself with another hiss, allowing George to take 
center stage. He sniffed the kitten all over and sat back on his haunches. Then he lay down and 
put his head on his paws, as though thoroughly bored with the whole business. 

I wanted to cry. If George couldn't be bothered to do more than grow! a little to protect his 
kingdom and establish his authority, he was in worse shape than I'd thought. 


Ming stared at him for a moment, then sauntered over and began licking George's head. 

"I can't believe what I'm seeing," Ben whispered. 

Ming stopped licking, gazed up at me for a second, then bit George's ear. George growled, 
leapt to his feet and with one swipe of his paw, knocked Ming flying. Then, ears back and tail 
lashing, he stalked off to the kitchen. Two seconds later I heard the rattle of his name tag against 
a food dish. 

I couldn't believe what I was hearing. But when I tiptoed far enough to see him, George was 
indeed crouched over his food dish, attacking a mound of rather stale chicken. Maybe the kitten's 
name should be Magic, not Ming, I thought. 

When I returned to the living room, Ming had wandered over to Nicky. The two touched 
noses and Nicky finished his greeting with a sloppy swipe of his tongue down the kitten's back. 
Ming retaliated by licking Nicky's nose. 

"Your turn, Ben," I said. 

He picked up the kitten and cuddled him. "He's a beautiful little guy. I'm your new 
Houseboy, little fuzzball." Ben handed the kitten to his mother. 

Maggie had stopped pretending that she didn't like cats. She, too, caressed Ming and 
murmured endearments to him while Kaylie paced around her feet, glowering. 

I took the kitten from her. "Come on, Ming. You're much too long-legged and elegant to be 
called a fuzzball, even if you are a kitten. It's time you learned where the food and water are, and 
where the litter box lives." 

As had happened when Kaylie came to live with us, I was followed by an attentive retinue 
of cats, people, and tail-wagging dog. Ming climbed into the litter box, apparently not the least 
concerned about privacy. 

"Why do cats bury their messes?" Maggie asked, watching Ming kick sand everywhere. 

"They're fussy and fastidious," I said. 

"That's not the real reason," Ben said and I knew he was about to give us the benefit of what 
he'd learned from all the cat books he read. "In nature, the big cats leave their feces right out in 
the open, as a message of dominance. Only the smaller cats bury their waste." 

"So Ming is burying his because we're the dominant species?" Maggie asked. 

"That doesn't work here," I said. "We're dominant in the house, if you ignore the fact that 
they treat us like slaves, but we're not dominant outside, where cats bury their feces the same as 
they do inside." 

"I've been reading books, too," said Maggie, "and what I remember is that cats bury their 
waste so there will be no scent to attract predators." 

"I'd prefer to go on believing it's because they're fastidious." I took Ming over to the cats' 
eating area and gave him a small bow! of food. "It fits in with the amount of time they spend 
washing themselves." 

"I don't mind emptying litter boxes," Ben said, "but if you think I'm going to build little 


showers for them, you're crazy." 


Toward the end of October, on an evening when Ben and I were lamenting the shorter days, 
our four regular raccoon visitors were joined once again by another adult. 

Ming looked out at them with a solemn expression. George had become bored with raccoons 
and ignored them most of the time; Kaylie was still making half-hearted attempts to dominate 


them by hissing at them from behind the safety of the sliding doors. 

"I hope one of those raccoons has babies in the spring," I said. "I'd love to go out and see if I 
can get close enough to pet them.” 

"I wouldn't recommend that, not with small kits," Ben said. "The mother's prime goal is to 
protect them, and she might attack you." 

"I supposed you're right. Your mother was telling me about the time when you and Dave 
were six and four and being attacked by some bigger kids. She said she went out with the poker 
and chased them off." 

"T remember that," Ben said. 

"You must have been relieved." 

"Dave was," he said. "But I didn't like it. I told her I could take care of myself and that she 
didn't have to worry about me." 

"I guess mothers are all alike, whether they have two legs or four." 

Ben took water and a coffee tin of food out for the raccoons, who scuttled down the steps 
until he'd come back in and closed the door. "I was grooming Nicky this afternoon and I'm sure 
he's lost some weight. Maybe we should take him in to see Jerry." 

"I don't think so. I'm not surprised that he's lost weight. He used up a lot of energy herding 
just one kitten; now that there are two, he has trouble keeping up. They're always racing off in 
different directions and he goes nuts lugging them back and forth to try and keep them together." 

"And where is my mother tonight? She didn't tell me she was going out." 

"She's over at Cal's, helping him design a wall hanging." 

Ben frowned. "What does he need help for? He won three prizes for his weaving at the 
Saanichton fair last month." 

"Maybe they just like being together." 

"Ha! There's something going on there." Ben shook his head. "My mother's not who I 
thought she was." 

"Isn't that part of the whole idea of her living with us — for the two of you to get to know 
each other better?" 

"It's not working out the way I thought it would." 

It wasn't hard to guess what Ben had expected. He'd probably assumed that Maggie might 
have mellowed and pictured himself having cozy chats with her. She'd apologize for not paying 
more attention to him when he was young and tell him what a fine son he'd turned out to be. He'd 
tell her what a sweet old lady she was. The idea of Maggie being a sweet old lady made me 
smile. 

"It's not funny!" Ben said, scowling. 

Someone rapped lightly at the back door. 

"That's Mom coming home," Ben said. 

But it wasn't. It was Deanna Perry from Rollin RV Park, with papers in her hand and a 
bright smile on her face. "I'm canvassing for the Orcas, the high school hockey team. The kids 
need new equipment. Would you be willing to donate?" 

"I guess so," Ben said. "I'll go get my checkbook." 

I invited Deanna into the kitchen. "How are things at the Park?" 

"Just fine." She still had that smile pasted on her face. "It's not very busy now, with 
November coming on. Peter can handle it by himself, so I thought I'd get out and try to do 
something for the community." 

"That's very good of you," I said, wondering if she was trying to make restitution for all the 


trees they'd cut down in the RV Park. 

She made out a receipt for Ben and flirted with him a bit. As I watched, I thought, this isn't 
about restitution, and it certainly isn't about flirting. There was something else going on here, 
some reason why she was trying to make an impression on him. 


Mas 


The following week Maggie and I were invited for afternoon tea across the road at the 
Trafford's. It was one of those mellow autumn days when the sun was warm enough to 
counteract the cooler air and Julia poured tea for us on her sundeck. I leaned back, letting the sun 
warm my face, and inhaled the tang of Earl Grey tea, while I wondered if it had been a good idea 
for the Traffords to paint such a small house that particular bright shade of blue. 

Next to their garage was a large run enclosed by wire fencing and we watched a black 
poodle prance back and forth. After a few minutes, he gave up trying to impress us with his 
grandeur and settled down in a dignified pose with his chin on his paws. 

"I didn't know you had any animals," I said to Julia. 

"We adopted Midnight a couple of weeks ago, when his people decided to move to 
Vancouver. They couldn't find an apartment that would take dogs." 

"Why do you have him in the pen?" Maggie asked. 

"We were told he's a wanderer. I want him to get used to us and to this as being his home 
before I risk letting him loose. We have him in the house a lot of the time and each time he 
comes in he searches through the whole place." 

"Sounds as if he's still looking for his other owners," I said. "How old is he?" 

"Five," Julia said. "Oh, look, there comes that cat again!" 

Daisy, Cal Peterson's calico cat, strolled in from the road and Midnight raised his head. Then 
he got to his feet and began barking, his voice getting more and more frantic as she approached. 
Ten feet away from the fence, Daisy sat down and indulged in an extended bath while Midnight 
leaped up and down, writhed, raced back and forth, and barked ferociously. By the time she 
moved to within two feet of the fence, Midnight was bouncing off it in a fit of hysterics. 

"She's teasing him!" Maggie exclaimed. "I didn't know cats would do that." 

A minute later, tired of torturing the poodle, Daisy turned and sauntered away, tail waving 
enticingly. Midnight didn't stop barking until she'd disappeared into the brush along the edge of 
the road. 

"Isn't that amazing!" Maggie said. "She knows Midnight can't get out of that pen. She was 
just taunting him, the little devil." 

"That's another reason I don't let him out," Julia said. "Apparently he chases anything that 
moves." 

"T'll be sure and let my cats know," I said, smiling. I knew George would never lower 
himself to tease a mere dog and Ming was nervous about getting too far from the cat door in case 
evil birds attacked him, but Kaylie was probably taking lessons from Daisy on how to live 
dangerously. As I thought of George, I smiled again. He'd gained a pound and was almost his old 
demanding self. Ming was still grooming him, in spite of the odd hiss or smack in the head and 
George seemed resigned to teaching Ming the finer points of hunting mice, snakes and squirrels 
since Ming refused to even chitter at birds. Even more amazing was Ming's determination to 
sleep cuddled up to George. I'd never seen a male cat act as a caretaker before. 

"Was Deanna Perry around canvassing last night?" I asked Julia. 


"Yes, she was. Seems to be a civic-minded woman. Told me she'd joined the Chamber of 
Commerce, too." 

I was almost convinced now that Deanna was up to something, but remembered I'd got 
myself into trouble a few times in my life because of being overly suspicious. I'd just wait and 
see what happened. 

When we came home an hour or so later, Kaylie and Nicky were racing around Maggie's 
bed, the same way they raced around the dining room table. Ming sat on a pillow in his usual 
meat loaf position, his blue eyes watching the fun with all the intensity of a football fan. Kaylie 
ran around on top of the bed, close to the edge, while Nicky galloped on the carpet, trying to 
keep up with her. This time, though, when she dropped to her belly and tried to sneak up on him, 
he could see her, which he wasn't able to do on the table. He bounced up onto the bed, barking. 

"Nicky!" Maggie shouted. "You're a bad dog. Get down at once!" 

He slunk off the bed and sat on Maggie's foot, rubbing his head up against her thigh, waving 
one paw as though he wanted to shake hands. 

She withstood his blandishments for all of five seconds. "Oh, Nicky, I can't stay angry with 
you." She patted his head. "But don't you ever get up on that bed again or I'll skin you alive." She 
shooed the kittens off the bed and the trio thundered down the stairs to see what other trouble 
they could get into. 

Late that evening, after Ben had gone to bed, Maggie and I stayed up to watch a particularly 
spooky horror movie. I wasn't keen because, no matter how often I tell myself that it's only a 
movie, any show that has blood or creaking doors or ghosts will give me nightmares. But Maggie 
wanted company and I hated to say no. 

When we shut off the television, we found Kaylie in front of the hall linen closet, staring at 
the door and growling. As we watched, she slowly backed away, hissing, her back arched and 
her fur fluffed out so that she looked twice her normal size. 

I felt shivers go down my spine. Cats arch their backs when they're stretching, but when the 
arching is combined with hair standing straight out all over their bodies, they're responding to a 
threat. "What's in there, Kaylie?" I wanted nothing more than to run down to the bedroom and 
crawl in under the covers beside Ben. After locking the bedroom door. 

"Aren't you going to see what it is, Holly?" 

I didn't want to, but I hated to look like a wimp in front of Maggie. I opened the door 
gingerly. Nothing leapt out at me. I turned the closet light on. Nothing reared up and grabbed me 
by the throat. A thorough inspection revealed that the linen closet contained nothing but linen. 

When I shut the door, Kaylie raced down the hall, giving a very good imitation of George's 
triumphant hunter yowl. 

"Tf I catch that kitten, I'll..." 

"Skin her alive," Maggie said. "Of course, you will." She laughed. "Relax, Holly. We can 
always rent Kaylie out for Halloween.” 


Chapter IX 


November brought rain and a cold wind that scattered a carpet of leaves across Holly Haven. The 
cats still ventured outside but not for long and even Nicky, with his thick fur, didn't like the 
wind. As a result, the house became a playpen. Kaylie, Ming, and Nicky chased each other up 
and down the stairs and even sedate, dignified George had given up smacking Ming in favor of 
wrestling with him. The humans were not left out of this frivolity. Kaylie took to sitting on top of 
the fridge and taking a swing at whoever went near it. Since the fridge was a treasure trove of 
snacks, she had lots of opportunity to perfect her killing arm. 

"Are you forcing that cat to guard the food again?" Ben said one morning, opening the 
fridge door. 

"She has to earn her keep," I said. 

As he removed a brimming bow] of leftover soup, Kaylie gleefully whacked him over the 
ear with a brown paw. Ben jerked his head away and dropped the bowl. The resulting flood took 
half an hour to clean up. 

The next time Ben opened the fridge door, he squatted on his heels to avoid her hovering 
paw. Kaylie leapt down to the counter in hopes of getting Ben's head within range again and 
succeeded in smacking him just as he lifted out a quart of milk. Fortunately, the unopened 
container did not rupture when it hit the floor. 

Kaylie was now almost ten months old, with a slim, sleek body and legs, her points a dark 
chocolate. Ming, at six months, was filling out and growing tall, nearly as big as Kaylie, and his 
points had gone from caramel to a soft brown. Soon they'd be as dark as Kaylie's. His care-taking 
duties had expanded to guarding Kaylie and it was fun to watch Kaylie charging off on some 
new adventure with both Nicky and Ming catting her heels. I called them 'Princess Kaylie and 
her Roman cohort,’ though Ben frowned every time I did it and reminded me that a Roman 
cohort consisted of about five hundred men. 

"All right," I'd say, "but Nicky is darn near big enough to be a cohort all by himself." 

Ben had begun feeding the squirrels off the kitchen sundeck in the morning, rather than 
carry sunflower seeds through the rain to the oak tree. At first the three cats lined up at the 
sliding door, sometimes chittering or hissing, but the squirrels paid no attention. George, of 
course, still dreamed of finding a slow, stupid squirrel to chase. With this in mind, I usually shut 
the laundry room door for a couple of hours so they couldn't go out the cat door. I thought that 
even squirrels needed some peace now and then. But within a week, the cats had become bored 
with this diversion and rarely attended the feedings. 

One day I noticed that one small squirrel was always being chased away from the food by 
the others. He had a pathetic wispy tail rather than the luxuriant fur plumes the others sported 
and a patch of bare skin, making me wonder if there was something wrong with him. He seemed 
desperate for food and came up on the deck to nose around and then stare at me through the 
glass. I hauled a small bag of stale Brazil nuts out of the cupboard and opened the door a crack to 
toss one out to him. He bit into the nut, closed his eyes as if in ecstasy, and munched. A few 
seconds later he was at the door looking up at me. 

I tossed another nut out for him. He raced away with it and was back within a minute. 

"Burying them, are you?" I gave him another. "You'd better eat some and make that scrawny 
tail grow again." 

After he'd disposed of a dozen nuts that way, I stopped handing them out. 


"He's just being prudent and storing against a cold, wet winter, Holly," Maggie said. 

"I know, but I read that squirrels lose half the nuts they bury, and I don't think we need a 
forest of Brazil nut trees growing out of the lawn." 

Maggie went back to the kitchen table with her coffee and sat down. "Holly, I need to talk to 
you. I'm going to make the best of a cold, wet winter by doing something that Ben will probably 
disapprove of and I'd like some ideas on how to tell him." 

"What are you planning?" I said, "Taking lessons in karate? Or hang gliding, maybe?" 

She smiled and tucked a lustrous brown curl behind her ear. "I'm moving in with Cal." 

I blinked. In one way I wasn't surprised; she'd been seeing a lot of Cal and it was clear they 
cared for each other. But I couldn't help thinking that she'd be eighty in a couple of weeks. 

I gave myself a silent scolding. It was bad enough that Ben thought his mother should live 
according to how old she was rather than according to how she felt. I didn't want to fall into that 
trap myself. 

"Is this something permanent?" I asked. 

She twisted the mug round and round. "It might be, but I don't know how we'll get on living 
under the same roof. In any case, we're definitely not getting married." 

"No reason why you should." 

Maggie gave me a shrewd look. "You're not shocked, are you, Holly?" 

"Of course not." 

Kaylie leapt up onto the table and tried to hook a cookie off the plate. I smacked her on the 
rump, hard enough to let her know I was not pleased. She turned around, ears laid flat, and 
smacked me back. 

"Listen, cat!" 

Maggie picked up Kaylie and cuddled her. "There, there, Holly didn't mean to hit you. She 
just doesn't understand that you're Queen of this house." 

"Where did you pick up that kind of talk? You used to actively dislike cats." 

Maggie's and Kaylie's blue eyes all twinkled at me. "I picked up the talk from you," Maggie 
said. "And I never disliked cats; I just didn't have any experience with them." 

"And," she said, getting up and rinsing her mug in the sink, "All through my married life I 
made the mistake of accepting everything Jim said as truth. He didn't like cats, so I assumed I 
didn't. I had a lot of time to think about things like that after he died and when I was recovering 
from my heart attack. I decided that I owed it to myself to question everything." 

"It's hard enough to argue with a spouse, never mind break the habit of accepting society's 
rules as gospel." 

"That's so true! It took George, Kaylie, and Ming to break me of believing cats have no 
personality. And I know some people are going to think it ridiculous when I move in with Cal." 

I grinned. "It didn't take George any longer to train you than it did to train Ben." I rose and 
unplugged the coffeemaker. "Anyway, it's really nobody's business where you live or who you 
live with." 

"Ben will think it's his business." 

"I'm afraid so." I could feel my shoulders tensing. When Ben heard the latest, there was 
bound to be a frightful row. "When are you going to move?" 

"Right after my birthday. You are having a party for me, aren't you?" 

"I meant it to be a surprise." 

"Oh, come on, Holly. Everybody knows it's my eightieth. The only surprise would be if 
there wasn't a party." 


I laughed. "That makes sense. And now that you know about it, you might as well help me 
with the guest list. I take it we'll invite Cal?" 

"That might depend on Ben's attitude." 

"Maggie, we can't not invite Cal; he's your partner." 

"I don't want to upset Ben." 

"This is ridiculous!" I thumped my mug into the sink. "You're his mother, for heaven's sake, 
not his daughter. He'll just have to get used to the idea." 

"You're right," Maggie said, brightening. "I'd better tell him soon, so he has time to settle 
down." 

"Better not do it today. When he gets home from the dentist, he'll already be mad at the 


world." 
Mas 


A couple of days later, the scrawny little squirrel was back at the door. As I tossed out the 
last Brazil nut, he leapt up and clung to the door frame at the level of my hand. I was sure he'd 
take the nut from my fingers, but I didn't want to get that brave; squirrels’ teeth are strong and 
sharp, and he probably wouldn't be able to tell the difference between the nut and my finger. I 
also didn't want to risk having him in the house and starting World War III with Nicky and the 
cats. 

"Poor little thing," Maggie said. "What are you going to feed him now that the Brazil nuts 
are gone?" 

"T'll take care of it." Ben had come in from spreading chicken and steer manure on the 
garden, putting it to bed for the winter, and was standing behind us at the deck doors. "I bought 
some peanuts for him. I'll feed him on a corner of the deck until he gets bigger and stronger." 

"Ah, St. Francis to the rescue again." 

"Holly, you know it's not easy being a squirrel around this house." 

"I know, I know. Are you ready for some coffee?" 

"Yes, sit down, Ben," Maggie said. "I have something to tell you." 

Here it comes, I thought. I poured three mugs of coffee and hoped there'd be no explosions. 

When Ben had stirred his coffee and had a cookie in his hand, Maggie said, "I'm moving in 
with Cal." 

Ben dropped the cookie, which Nicky grabbed before it even hit the floor. "You're what?" 

"You heard me, Benjamin. Cal and I have decided to try living together." 

"But, but..." Ben stuttered. "At your age?" 

"What does my age have to do with it?" 

Ben's face was beet colored. "It's just not right, that's all. Why do you want to move in with 
Cal when you have me here? I'm your son and can look after you properly." 

"I'm very fond of Cal," Maggie said. 

"I don't understand," Ben said, shaking his head. "Aren't you happy here?" 

"Of course, Iam. But I have my own life to live, and I want my own place." A tender smile 
appeared on her face. "Besides, Cal needs looking after." 

"He's been looking after himself for a long time," Ben muttered. "What are the neighbors 
going to think, you living in sin with a younger man?" 

"Where did that ‘living in sin' phrase come from?" Maggie demanded. "You sound like your 
grandmother." 


"From my father," Ben said. "When I was a kid, you and Dad disapproved of people living 
in sin." 

Maggie said, "Ha! I don't remember that. Anyway, it's the commitment that matters, not the 
piece of paper." 

"There's nothing wrong with marriage." Ben turned to me. "Is there, Holly?" 

I knew better than to be flippant and say there was nothing wrong with marriage that divorce 
couldn't cure. "Not a thing," I said sweetly. 

Ben looked at Maggie. "I guess you can do what you want, but I don't like it. It seems to me 
you're being disloyal to my father." He picked up his coffee and went out the back door, letting it 
bang behind him. 

"Oh, dear," Maggie said. 

"He'll feel better once he's talked it over with me," I said. 

Kaylie leapt up on the table and sat in front of me. Ming jumped to my lap and then to the 
table to sit beside her. They both stared at me, their eyes like sapphires in those dusky, round, 
little faces. 

"Actually," I said, "if the cats would just line up and tell Ben what a good mate Cal would 
make, he'd probably listen." 

"Grow some fur, Holly! And learn to purr!" 

Maggie went up to her room. A few minutes later I heard her scream. I flew upstairs to find 
her leaning against the closed bathroom door. 

"What's wrong?" I asked. 

She pointed at the bathroom, finger trembling. "There's a mouse in the bathtub." 

"It's all right," I said. "The cats often bring in a dead mouse as a present for us. Ben thinks 
they do it to show off what great hunters they are. I think they do it in an attempt to teach us how 
to hunt." 

"But this one isn't dead!" Maggie's voice was shaky. 

I went in and found a small field mouse making valiant but unsuccessful attempts to climb 
out of the tub. "In this case, I'd say George was using the tub to store his late-night snack. It's not 
the first time he's done it." 

"That wretched animal! I'm going to have a serious talk with him." 

"T'll call Kaylie," I said. "She'll take care of it." 

"She'd better," said Maggie grimly. 

I smiled at her. "Still sure you want me to grow fur and purr?" 

"No," she said, "not if you're likely to use my tub for a refrigerator." 


ae 


Gareth, Ben's son from his first marriage, brought his wife, Sue, and Beanbag, their 
overweight corgi, down from Campbell River and across to Adriana on the ferry the day before 
Maggie's birthday, so we could have a celebratory family dinner before the big party on 
Saturday. 

"Hi, Granny!" Gareth said to Maggie, as he hugged her, then turned her over to Sue for more 
of the same. Gareth now looked so much like Ben, except for the beard, that I was always 
startled when I saw him the first day of a visit. When I'd first met him, he had long hair, granny 
glasses and was attending university in Vancouver. Eighteen years later, the hair was short, the 
glasses were horn-rims and the lean, rebellious look of youth had departed forever. 


Sue now had her long blonde hair in a braid like mine. We milled around the back step in a 
flurry of hugs and greetings while the corgi danced on his short legs and barked for attention. 

"Hey, Beanbag," I said, hefting him into my arms and letting him lick my face. "You're in 
for some nasty surprises, little dog. We've got three cats now." 

The barking brought Nicky galloping up from the meadow, where he'd been herding deer. 
As a Samoyed, his instincts had led him to try herding deer when he was a roly-poly puppy. The 
deer had no doubt found it hilarious when this tiny bit of white fluff tried to boss them around, 
and refused to pay any attention. I didn't know whether the same deer still roamed our meadow 
or if the original inhabitants had passed their knowledge on to their offspring, but they still pretty 
much ignored Nicky's attempts to keep them in a tight bunch. Undeterred, Nicky went on trying. 

Now, however, he and Beanbag touched noses and raced off to chase each other around the 
rose garden. We left them to it and went inside. 

Ben and I brought coffee and cookies to the living room while Gareth and Sue renewed their 
acquaintance with George. He allowed himself to be petted and fussed over for a moment, then 
removed himself to the top of the piano. 

"Isn't he being a bit standoffish?" Sue asked. 

"He can smell strange dog on you," I said. "Perhaps he doesn't remember that Beanbag is 
terrified of him. Besides, cats like high places where they can be safe and also keep an eye out 
for predators." 

"When it comes to cats," Sue said, "Beanbag is more prey than predator." 

Kaylie and Ming chose this moment to come flying down the stairs and into the living room. 

"Oh, you beauties!" Sue cried, kneeling down to pet them. "Kaylie was just a baby when I 
saw her last. And this one is Ming?" 

The kittens gave her a thorough sniffing, decided they liked the way she scratched their 
heads, and obligingly chased a string she dragged around the room. "Come and get your coffee," 
I said. "They'll keep you busy for hours if you let them." 

Gareth held up the Islands Trust Act that he'd found half under my chair. "What's this you're 
reading?" 

"What I'm trying to read, you mean. I know it's written in English, but it might as well be in 
Greek for all I'm getting out of it." 

"So why are you bothering?" 

"I'm not sure if it's curiosity or masochism." I explained Norma's situation to him. "I thought 
I might be able to give her better advice if I had more knowledge." 

Gareth winked at Ben. "I think this is Holly's way of telling you that she's going into 
politics." 

"It's no such thing!" I said. "Ben knows perfectly well that I have neither the time nor the 
inclination. There's no way I'm getting into a situation where people buttonhole me in the street 
and demand that I vote for their subdivision applications or take the blame for letting them 
starve." 

"Okay, okay," Gareth said, smiling and holding up his hands to forestall more of my rant. 
"You're just helping Norma, right?" 

"Believe it!" 

A demanding bark at the back door indicated that Nicky and Beanbag wanted to join the 
party. I let them in and followed them to the front room. 

Nicky was at once pounced on by the two kittens and obligingly let them think they were 
strong enough to wrestle him to the floor. Poor old Beanbag, who'd had a bad experience with a 


cat in his formative years, took one look at this, scuttled across the floor, and leapt into Gareth's 
lap, whimpering. 

"It's okay," Gareth said, cuddling the dog, "I won't let those nasty old kittens get you." 

When we moved into the dining room for our meal, Gareth put Beanbag down and Kaylie 
and Ming decided to explore this round, short-legged creature. He looked and smelled like a dog, 
their expressions said, but he certainly didn't act like one. Beanbag tried for Gareth's lap again 
and was put back on the floor. Keening in terror, he fled into the living room and crawled under 
my chair. 

He went on crying and, when I checked on him, the two kittens were batting at his hind feet, 
which were sticking out behind the chair. 

"Come on, you two," I said, collaring the kittens. "There's to be no torturing of dogs in this 
house." I took them to their feeding stations and gave them a special treat of roast turkey. When 
George saw this, he left his post beside Ben's chair, marched into the kitchen, and demanded his 
own special treat. Then Nicky turned up, eager to join in the fun. 

As aresult, my own turkey was somewhat cool by the time I got back to the table, but 
Maggie praised me for the marinated, baked tofu I'd made for her, and I told myself that I liked 
turkey better cold anyway. 

We took our coffee and ice cream into the living room. Kaylie and Ming, who both loved ice 
cream, sat at Maggie's feet and stared at her. Now and again a brown paw would reach out and 
pat her ankle. She kept interrupting the conversation to tell them she'd save some for them and it 
was several minutes before I realized George was in Ben's lap, eating out of one side of the dish 
while Ben ate out of the other. 

"Ben! Are you going to let him do that?" 

Ben smiled. "Why not? Georgius Felinus Rex is supreme ruler around here and I'm only the 
Houseboy; he can eat out of my dish if he wants to." 

Sue shook her head. "Those cats really have you under their paws! More than they used to." 

Ben gave George the last of his ice cream. "That's okay. It's warm under there." 


Mas 


The next day, Saturday, was Maggie's birthday and we spent much of the day getting ready 
for the party. Sue decorated the front room with streamers, the three cats trailing behind and 
trying to take them down as fast as she put them up. Gareth and Ben thought they could help 
most by taking the dogs for a walk. I watched them stroll down across the meadow and could tell 
by the waving of arms that they were having a good talk. 

I'd told Gareth that Ben was finding it hard to deal with Maggie's plan of moving in with Cal 
and suggested he try to talk his father into a more liberal view. I hoped, most of all, that Gareth 
could convince Ben that his mother could make her own decisions and run her own life and that 
she did not need someone hovering over her and ‘looking after’ her every minute. 

Maggie had asked for a carrot cake with cream cheese icing, and I made two large ones, 
hoping that would be enough for the forty or so people who would be crammed into our house 
come seven o'clock. I was starting on the hors d'oeuvres and Maggie was topping and tailing 
beans for supper, when suddenly she began to laugh. 

"Look," she said, "Kaylie likes raw green beans!" 

I thought she was joking, but sure enough, there was Kaylie, holding one end of a green 
bean down with her paw so it couldn't escape, and munching away on the other end. In a 


moment, Ming was demanding one, too. George wandered in, sniffed the green bean I'd dropped 
for Ming, sneered, and went back in the living room to help Sue. 

"Do you think they'll turn vegetarian?" Maggie said. "I could try giving them some tofu." 

"Don't bother! Cats are carnivores; their digestive systems are built for eating meat." Kaylie 
and Ming were both asking for more green beans. "They do eat grass, though, so perhaps the 
beans taste enough like grass to please them. Hm. I wonder if they'd eat lettuce." 

"Did you ask Cal to the party?" Maggie asked. 

"Yes, I did. And not only because of you. He's been a good neighbor and friend since the 
day we arrived here. I couldn't have a party without asking him." 

"I hope Ben won't be rude to him." 

I sighed. "I hope so, too. I tried to discuss the situation with him, and he wouldn't talk. I 
think he knows I'm on your side with this." 

By mid-afternoon the preparations were complete. The sun had come out, so Sue and I 
walked down to the beach with the dogs and all three cats. Ming's fear of birds seemed to lessen 
when he knew he could jump into my arms for safety. Beanbag kept asking Sue to carry him, but 
she refused. 

"You'll just have to get over your cat phobia, Beanbag." 

George ignored the corgi, but the kittens seemed to sense his fear and kept pouncing at him. 
He whined and trod on Sue's feet in his attempts to get to safety. Finally, they tired of their game 
and attacked Nicky, who loved it. 

When we came back, Ben pulled me to one side in the kitchen. "I just want you to know that 
I did the right thing. I phoned Cal and asked him to the party." 

"Oh." I was so relieved that I felt like doing a little dance, but discretion seemed called for. 
"Did he accept?" 

"Right away. He sounded a bit odd at first, but I think he was happy to be asked." 

If Maggie had been keeping Cal up to date with Ben's attitude, I was sure he'd been 
delighted. I wouldn't tell Ben I'd already invited Cal. Every marriage needs a few secrets. 

People began arriving promptly at seven and soon the entire lower floor of the house was 
crowded. Within ten minutes, I saw George, disgusted at this invasion of his kingdom, trot 
upstairs. Kaylie and Ming, however, took full advantage of all the hands available for petting. 
That is, until Norma and BJ arrived, and the dachshund tried to play with them. Then they 
disappeared under my chair. 

"Here, BJ," I said, "come and meet Beanbag; he's more your size." The two dogs, 
fortunately, took to one another, and circled the room together, looking for stray tidbits that 
might fall their way. 

Across the room I saw Ben and Cal talking to each other. They seemed a little stiff, but at 
least they were talking. 

Norma wandered my way, holding the Islands Trust Act, which I'd forgotten to put away. 
"Are you reading this, Holly?" 

"Trying to. About as far as I've got is learning that each island is run by three trustees, two 
local and one from one of the other islands." 

"One of the trustees for Adriana is my nephew, Arnold Kinnear." 

"So you told me before. What does he do?" I asked, wondering again just how close 
Norma's son Trevor was to his cousin Arnold. Close enough to influence him on the question of 
developing Norma's property? 

"He's part owner of the grocery store at Mora Bay." 


Arnold must be partner to Ben's friend Duff, I thought. The latest pearl of wisdom from 
Duff's lips had been that all polar bears were left-handed, and I was still trying to erase from my 
mind the image of a polar bear writing grocery lists with its left paw. "I know you told me who 
the other local trustee is, but I've forgotten." 

"An old friend, Martin Baynes. He has a farm down my way. But he's getting on in years. 
He's told me that he'll probably retire a year from now, when it's time for the election." 

"I wonder who will be running in his place." Not me, certainly, but I couldn't help being 
curious. People's obvious motivations, as well as their hidden agendas, had always been an 
interest of mine. And I hoped something would be done to prevent any more of the kind of 
expansion that Rollin RV Park had undertaken. 

"No idea," Norma said. "Holly, did you make these little sausage rolls? They're..." 

A loud, penetrating yowl reverberated through the room, leaving a shocked silence in its 
wake. 

"What on earth was that?" Then I saw. Kaylie was at my feet, rubbing her bottom on the 
floor. She took time for one breath and wailed again, louder than before, an ear-splitting yowl of 
anguish. 

"She's in heat, poor little thing," Norma said and picked her up. 

By now, several concerned people were crowding around, including Nicky and Ming. 

"Darn you, Kaylie, why did you pick tonight, of all nights, to start?" 

The kitten wailed again, but not so loudly. Norma said, "Is this her first heat?" 

I nodded. People began to drift away, back to their munchies and conversation. Nicky and 
Ming stayed right where they were, both looking worried. "She's just over ten months." 

"You're extremely lucky she's a slow developer," Norma said. "Some females start this at 
four months." 

I groaned. I knew enough, at least, to guess that Kaylie would keep up her yowling for the 
next couple of weeks, if not longer. And knew, too, that she'd have to be kept inside so as not to 
attract every tom within range of her voice which, if her present performance was anything to go 
by, meant every tom on the island. 

"Are you planning to breed her?" Norma asked. 

"[ haven't made up my mind. I know I should adopt rather than let her have kittens, but I 
think Ming would make a perfect partner for her. I don't know if I can stand this yowling until he 
grows up enough to handle the job, though." 

"How old is he?" Norma asked. 

"A few days short of seven months." 

Norma laughed. "He's old enough, Holly. Males mature faster than females." 

Kaylie emitted a long, wavering howl. Ben came over and took her from Norma. "I'll put her 
in one of the spare rooms upstairs," he said. 

"Better put Nicky in with her," I said. "Perhaps he'll keep her quiet. And don't let Ming in; 
she's too young to have a litter of kittens." 

Norma said, "I'll go turn the music up a bit." 

Ben went off toward the stairs, murmuring to Kaylie, "I know, sweetheart, it's not easy being 
a little princess in this house." 

I was sure the entire neighborhood knew that by now. 


€ 


Chapter X 


Kaylie yowled for three weeks, though it did abate in the third week, and then suddenly stopped. 
The official term for it was 'calling' but to my tortured ears, that was far too mild. She also 
wanted non-stop petting and sympathy and kept Ben and me so busy visiting her in her upstairs 
boudoir that we were barely aware of Maggie and Cal lugging clothes and suitcases from our 
house to Cal's the day after the birthday party. 

It was a complicated business keeping Kaylie in her room, letting Nicky in to sympathize, 
but banning Ming from the room. He was quite funny to watch; he knew he was supposed to do 
something for her and paced back and forth outside her door most of the time. Kaylie was 
annoyed about being confined, which probably made her yow] all the more, but I'd been told she 
shouldn't bear kittens until she was at least a year old. After two weeks of those ear-splitting 
shrieks, I wasn't sure that preventing her having a litter when she wanted one was worth the 
agony. 

When peace reigned once more, I realized that Maggie had come over every day for at least 
coffee, if not lunch. I made a point of thanking her for her concern and hours spent visiting 
Kaylie and playing with Ming. 

"I enjoyed it," she said, scratching George behind his ears and under his chin. "Holly Haven 
is still home for me and I hate to let a day go by without seeing the fur brigade, as Ben calls 
them." 

"How are things going with Cal?" 

"All right, I think. We're still getting used to being around each other all the time. He does 
like having me make his breakfast every morning, though." 

"Cooking breakfast doesn't sound romantic." 

"Holly, at our age, romance is just the icing on the cake, not the cake." Her eyes twinkled. 
"Cooking breakfast can be very romantic if you use your imagination." 

I decided I didn't need any more information about her romantic breakfasts. "As long as 
you're happy, that's what counts. Though I do miss having you here." And I did, too. Last April's 
anguish over Ben's mother coming to live with us seemed as if it had happened to someone else, 
eons ago. 

"Daisy and I are getting along fine, too." Daisy was Cal's calico cat. She had long, thick hair; 
orange, black and gray, with a white bib and four white feet. 

"I'm glad to hear it. She's always been quite reserved around Ben and me." I poured second 
mugs of coffee. 

"She's an independent little thing," Maggie said. "She won't sit on my lap, but she comes to 
bed with us and likes to be petted. The trouble is, she's a bed hog. She seems able to spread 
herself over any part of the bed that isn't in use. Sometimes I wake up in the morning with her 
feet in my back and find myself clinging to the edge of the bed. But that doesn't bother me nearly 
as much as her chasing squirrels in the attic." 

"Does she catch any?" 

"Not that I've seen. I didn't even know what the noise was until I followed her one day and 
found out how she gets up there. She climbs the ladder in the little utility room out the back, 
jumps onto the light fixture and wriggles through a hole in the ceiling." 

"I'm surprised the squirrels haven't come down into the house." 

"They're too intelligent to do that. She might be able to trap one on the main floor." Maggie 


stirred cream into her coffee. "It isn't the squirrels I mind, though. Cal's house was heated with 
coal in the early days and the coal dust is thick up there. Every time Daisy chases squirrels, she 
comes down with those white feet covered in coal dust. There are little cat footprints in the 
oddest places." 

"Not on Cal's weaving, I'll bet!" 

"No, he doesn't let her on the loom." 

"What about when he's not there? Cats go anywhere they like when there's no one around to 
see them," I said, remembering instances of footprints in the butter and the ends gnawed off 
bread sticks left on the counter. 

"He covers it with a sheet when he's not working. He doesn't care about the rest of the 
house, though." 

"Do you?" 

"Well, I guess not really." 

I patted her hand. "You've become a true Cat Person." 


ae 


The second week of December I had to wrap Christmas presents since many of them needed 
to go in the mail. This task was not one I enjoyed. I couldn't see the point of spending ten 
minutes wrapping something in paper and ribbon and bows just so the recipient could rip it all 
off in ten seconds and throw it in the garbage. But it had to be done. I chose a morning when Ben 
had gone to do errands in Mora Bay, and I knew Maggie was getting her hair done so she 
wouldn't be dropping in for coffee. That way, with luck, I could get the whole procedure over 
with at once. 

Heaving a sigh of resignation, I lugged an armful of Christmas paper rolls from the hall 
closet to the kitchen counter. To this mess I added transparent sticky tape, ribbons, bows, labels, 
and scissors. Followed by three curious cats, I cleaned off the kitchen table to use as a work area, 
locked the back door in case Ben came back unexpectedly and retrieved the gifts from their 
hiding place in the bottom drawer of my filing cabinet. 

I started with Ben's presents so that they'd be finished and hidden again before he returned. 
Also, his gifts were books, easy to wrap, and getting those done might give me enough sense of 
accomplishment to actually do the rest of the loot. I'd just managed to wrap the first one, after 
removing Kaylie, then Ming, from the table two or three times, when I heard a faint, muffled 
yowl from the other end of the house. 

It was George's voice, and I knew exactly where he was. I went back to my den and opened 
the bottom drawer of the filing cabinet. His Magnificence leapt out, lashing tail evidence of his 
anger at being confined for half a minute longer than he wanted. 

"George, the next time you go in there, I'm going to file you under 'T" for Trouble." 

He flicked his ears and stalked off down the hall to join the other troublemakers in the 
kitchen. 

The next three books for Ben were very little trouble. Kaylie got her feet stuck to the 
transparent tape only once and Ming clawed just two pieces of paper to shreds before I could 
remove him. I swore silently at Ben for taking Nicky to Mora Bay with him, thus depriving me 
of my kitten-sitter, and took his presents back to the filing cabinet. 

As I was about to close the bottom drawer, George and the two kittens leapt into it. 
Tempting as it was to shut all three of them inside until I finished wrapping presents, I didn't 


dare. They'd have the paper and bows clawed off Ben's presents before I even got back to the 
kitchen, and I'd have to start all over again. I lifted George out and told him in a loud voice what 
I'd do to him if he went near that drawer again. He flattened his ears and turned his back on me. 
So far so good. 

The kittens were a different matter. As I tried to grab them, they both jumped over the back 
of the drawer into the cavity behind it. I pulled the drawer out as far as I could and tried again. 
Unfortunately, cats have no handles and they kept slithering through my fingers like furry little 
eels. I finally understood why men regard capturing greased pigs as such a challenge. 

I stood up and pondered my next move. I couldn't shut the drawer in case Kaylie and Ming 
were too dim to get back into it as I slid it home. And I'd still have the problem of getting them 
out once I opened it again. As always, tuna seemed to be the only answer. In the kitchen, I rattled 
a tin of tuna on the counter and opened it with all the noise I could muster, hoping they wouldn't 
stop en route to rip wrapped gifts. 

It worked. All three cats arrived at my feet with eager expressions on their innocent little 
faces. While they attacked the tuna, I rushed down the hall and closed the filing cabinet, noting 
with considerable relief that none of the packages inside had been clawed. Then I went back 
through the kitchen to unlock the back door so Ben could get in when he came home. 

I flipped the cat door back and forth with my finger and said in my cheeriest voice, 
"Wouldn't you three like to go outside and play?" 

George took one look, scowled, and went back to the kitchen. Rain was thundering down 
and, if there was one thing the King disliked more than having a live bird taken from him, it was 
getting his royal robes wet and mussed. When I returned to the gift-wrapping arena, all three cats 
were sitting on the table. "Let the games begin!" they seemed to say. 

I struggled on for another twenty minutes. Ming chased the scissors as I tried to cut paper, 
Kaylie batted the rolls of ribbon around the floor, and George jumped in and out of bags and 
boxes. He only escaped being wrapped and tagged because I suddenly realized that the box I was 
wrapping was far too heavy for the small present and wads of tissue paper inside it. I removed 
George from the box and the two kittens from the table and put them on the floor. 

A dozen or so gifts still lay on the counter, waiting to be wrapped. Three cats sat at my feet 
with evil smiles on their little furry faces, waiting for me to stop glaring at them before they 
jumped back up. I could try tuna again, but they were wise to that ploy and besides, they'd be 
finished their snack and back on the table before I even got the next gift wrapped. 

"Okay, guys, I'm sorry to spoil your fun, but I'm moving this operation to my den." 

It took five trips to lug everything down the hall to my den. Naturally, the cats followed me. 
It took another five minutes to get them out into the hall and slam the door. 

I cleared off my desk and wrapped feverishly while George gave me a loud Siamese 
scolding and one of them scratched at the door. Or it might have been all three of them. I wasn't 
about to open the door to find out. But after a few minutes, silence replaced the sound of 
scratching and I assumed they'd gone off for a nap. 

After I finished wrapping and addressing the parcels to go in the mail and put the rest of the 
gifts away, I went to the kitchen. Ben was there, Kaylie sitting beside his cup of coffee. When 
she saw me, she flicked her tail. 

"Why did you lock the cats out of your den?" Ben asked. 

"I was trying to get Christmas presents wrapped without the help of three felines expert at 
the art of unwrapping." 

"Oh. I thought you were working on a story; that's why I didn't interrupt you. Kaylie was 


very upset about you locking her out." 

"How do you know?" 

"She met me at the back door when I came in," Ben said. "She talked and talked and talked. 
Then she led me down the hall to your door. She even leaned her chest and chin on it while she 
stared up at the doorknob." 

"I didn't hear any of that." 

"I was trying to be quiet. I brought her here, gave her a cat candy and cuddled her. She just 
kept on talking in that expressive Siamese voice." 

"What was she saying? That she missed me?" 

Ben grinned. "I think she was threatening to call her lawyer." 


ae 


The week before Christmas we put up a tree beside the piano in the living room and loaded 
it with ornaments, aided by three cats and a dog who watched the proceedings with fascination, 
as if we were doing all this work for their benefit. During the first year of George's and Henry's 
joint reign, they'd managed to take off most of the colored balls and bat them to the far reaches 
of the house. I was hoping George had forgotten how much fun it had been, and that Ming and 
Kaylie would admire and not touch. 

I might as well have hoped for a Porsche under the tree. Shortly after we realized that all the 
tinsel was gone off the bottom of the tree, we discovered Ming upchucking wads of the silver 
stuff onto the bedroom carpet. 

"Why did you eat that? It must taste awful." 

"I'd forgotten tinsel isn't good for cats," Ben said. "I'll take it off the tree right away." 

Ming gave us a mischievous glance and raced back to the living room. When we got there, 
Nicky was chasing a winter-dozy fly, his plume of a tail waving like a flag as he leapt over the 
coffee table. At that time of year houseflies are stumblebums, apparently in a semi-coma. But 
this one was lively enough to lead Nicky all around the living room and then, to my horror, 
behind the tree. 

"Nicky! Let it go!" Ben roared, but Nicky always refused to hear anything he didn't want to 
hear. We saved the tree from toppling over by hanging on to it and Nicky came out decorated in 
tinsel, fir needles and one colored ball which had hooked itself into his fur. He was still after the 
fly, which bumbled off in the direction of the dining room. Ben got in ahead of Nicky and 
dispatched it with a newspaper, though that didn't stop the dog eagerly looking for it for the next 
half hour. 

I removed tinsel from the tree so Ming couldn't eat it, denuded the dog of his trimmings, and 
crossed my fingers that George and Kaylie would behave. Again, I might as well have asked 
Santa Claus for a Caribbean vacation. George quickly remembered that he could reach the top of 
the tree from the piano and got busy clawing colored balls off the branches. Kaylie soon decided 
this was more fun than chasing string. I might have scolded but, after three weeks of her 
yowling, I didn't really care what mischief she got into as long as she didn't start making that 
noise again. 

The colored balls were still hidden in the closet when my sister Ginna and her husband, 
Tom, arrived on Christmas Eve day. We locked their two cats, Clyde, and Jeremy, in the den so 
they could settle down and rest up before the feline territorial battles commenced. That was the 
theory, anyway. Clyde and Jeremy were almost as laid-back as Henry had been, even after a 


flight from Calgary. 

It was wonderful to see them all again. Ginna's black hair was short now, in a pixie style, 
and her hazel eyes sparkled behind what she admitted were bifocals. 

"Life gets tough once you're past twenty-nine,” Ben said, handing Tom a beer. 

"No kidding!" Tom rubbed his shaven, polished pate. "But nobody's going to notice when 
my hair goes gray." 

Nicky waddled into the living room with Kaylie riding upside down on his belly fur. Kaylie 
dropped to the floor and went over to check out Tom and Ginna. 

"She's gorgeous!" Ginna said. "What a beautiful heart-shaped little face." 

Kaylie wasn't in any hurry to reciprocate with a compliment to Ginna. She sniffed and 
walked all over both Ginna and Tom. Then she sat and stared at them, trying to decide whether 
they were good because they smelled of cat, or bad because the cat smell was strange. 

"I'm a very nice person," Ginna said to Kaylie. "Come up on my lap and I'll prove it by 
giving you a body rub." 

Kaylie flicked her ears, then jumped on Ben's lap, walked across his lap swinging her tail 
and got the guard hairs soaked in beer from Ben's full stein. Then she walked back across his 
shoulders, still swinging her tail, and gave his face a beer bath. 

"Why are you forcing that poor cat to wash your face?" I asked. 

"All royal cats bathe in beer," Ben said, mopping his face. He grabbed Kaylie and managed 
to dry her tail before she heard George give a little growl and galloped into the hall to find out 
why. 

I heard Nicky whining and assumed that all four of our animals were now outside my den 
door, longing, for one reason or another, to get at the cats shut inside. "I think it's time for the 
feline meet and greet." 

Ginna and I slipped inside the den while Ben and Tom kept the four resident fur balls 
outside. As I'd suspected, Clyde and Jeremy had simply curled up in my big chair and gone to 
sleep. Now awake, they stretched and began to purr as soon as we stroked them, hoping to impart 
enough of George's and Kaylie's scent to their fur that they'd be safe from attack. 

Jeremy was still slim, a long-legged lap cat with such soft, uniformly gray fur that Ginna 
called him her velour cat. Clyde, the master hunter, looked as if he should be the lap cat, with his 
long fluffy white hair on belly, chest and feet, and his dainty brown and black face. He had a few 
tinges of orange, just enough that he looked as though he were dressed for a party rather than the 
serious business of stalking prey. Clyde's elegance reminded me that while both Ginna's cats had 
male names, and everybody, including Ginna, called them "he," both were female. When she'd 
adopted them as tiny kittens, Ginna thought they were male and, by the time she found out they 
weren't, the male names and pronouns had become too big a habit to break. 

"I hope George isn't going to get too fierce about his territory," Ginna said. 

"He's mellowed," I said. "A bit. Sometimes." 

"Does he miss Henry?" 

"He missed him terribly, at first, probably as much as I still do. Now Ming keeps him too 
busy to think about it." 

We opened the door and let my three cats in. Ben hung on to Nicky's collar so he couldn't 
dash in and confuse the issue. George did his raging-tiger-belly-to-the-ground act, rising at the 
last moment to hiss at Ginna's two felines. Clyde, the master hunter, rolled over on his back and 
tried a helpless look that didn't fool anyone but George. Jeremy yawned and put his head on his 
paws. 


George didn't know quite what to do with this anticlimax, so he stalked around, growling 
and hissing, followed by Kaylie and Ming doing the same. I didn't dare laugh. After a couple of 
minutes, George decided he'd defeated the invaders and stalked out of the room with Kaylie. 
Ming stared at Clyde's twitching tail, reverted to kittenhood, and pounced on it. Nicky pranced 
in, all waving tail and grinning teeth, eager to romp with these new playmates. When Clyde 
started play-wrestling with Ming and Jeremy allowed Nicky to give him a bath, we left them to 
their games with a sigh of relief and went back to the living room for another drink. 

"So, what's new?" Ginna asked, curling up in George's favorite chair. 

"There's been no excitement at all since I phoned you the last time," I said. "No more stories 
published. Last week Mystery Shorts rejected the story I sent them in July, so I've sent it out to 
another magazine. Norma's son hasn't made any more moves. He seems to be letting her spend a 
peaceful winter." 

"I wonder if she'll plant a garden this year. Let's visit her before Tom and I have to leave. 
I've always enjoyed her and her houseful of cats." Ginna reached down to pet Ming and Clyde, 
who were now twisting around her ankles. 

"Speaking of gardens," Tom said, "how'd you do with the new greenhouse, Ben?" 

Ben grinned. "I goofed with some plantings, but we actually made money this year. Want to 
come out and have a look at it?" 

Tom was on his feet before Ben finished speaking and the two men headed out into the 
steady drizzle to inspect the greenhouse, Ben saying, as they went, "Gotta show you the watering 
system, too; it's great." 

"How many watering systems do you need?" Ginna asked, staring out at the rain. 

"Remember that first summer, when the well went dry and we all had showers at the 
recreation center in Mora Bay? And lived with an unflushed toilet?" 

"How could I have forgotten that?" Ginna cuddled Ming, who was staring up at her with an 
adoring gaze. "So how's Ben's mother making out with Cal?" 

"Fine, as far as I can tell. Ben's the one having a problem." 

Ginna raised her eyebrows. "I thought he liked Cal." 

"He does. He just doesn't like Cal and his mother living together. It offends his sense of 
propriety." 

"He might be jealous." 

Her comment startled me. "Hadn't thought of that." 

"George gets jealous if you pay too much attention to the other cats, doesn't he? Humans are 
no different." 

Later that night, when Ben and I got settled in bed with Fur City and our tea, he said, "The 
rain reminded me of another one of Duff's facts. Did you know that raindrops hit you at twenty- 
nine kilometers per hour?" 

I did some fast calculating in my head. "That would be about seventeen miles per hour. 
Doesn't sound too bad." 

Ben sighed. "Holly, I wish you'd give in and learn to think in metric." 

But my mind was still on Ginna's comment. Maybe if I got Ben talking about the situation, I 
could help him get over his jealousy, if that's what it was. 

"Ben, are you still upset about your mother moving in with Cal?" 

He looked startled. "No, I'm okay with it now." 

"You're good friends with Cal again?" 

"Sure. Why wouldn't I be?" 


I felt like smacking him. I'd worried about his relationships with Maggie and Cal for weeks 
and weeks and now it appeared I'd been wasting my time. "Well, you were pretty upset at first. 
What happened to change your mind?" 

"When Tom and I were out in the greenhouse, we got to talking about it," Ben said. "Tom's 
a practical guy, you know. He asked me if I'd get married again if you died and I said I probably 
would." 

"Gee, thanks a lot." 

"Then he asked if I'd marry somebody ten years younger or ten years older than me and I 
said I might." 

"Would you get married or just live together?" 

"I don't know, Holly. I'd probably get married. Living together seems too casual." He sighed. 
"I still think my mother is crazy. I don't understand why she wanted to move into that poky little 
house of Cal's when she had everything she needed here." 

I tried to think of the right words to make Ben see that a person is never too old to fall in 
love, but by the time I'd worked out the arguments in my mind and opened my mouth to voice 


them, Ben was snoring. 


On Christmas day, Maggie and Cal came over for a late breakfast. She sat next to Ben, and 
they chatted together while Cal sat across the table, talking carpentry and construction with Tom, 
which delighted my brother-in-law; second to eating, it was his favorite occupation. I heaved a 
sigh of relief. So far, no cat squabbles and it looked as though the humans had sorted out their 
differences with no help from me. I made a mental note to tell Ginna about my conversation with 
Ben the night before. 

After breakfast and two pots of coffee, it was time to open the presents. Ben played Santa 
Claus and handed out gifts, while five cats and one dog prowled among us, hoping for edible 
discards. Ming and Kaylie dove into piles of gift wrap and tore it to shreds. Jeremy and Clyde 
hovered next to Ginna's chair. George sat in the center of the room, looking regal, and waited for 
someone to bring him a tribute, no doubt on a silver platter. 

One of Maggie's gifts was a box of chocolates wrapped in silver foil. She passed them 
around, then gathered up the wrappers and folded them into a small ball. I took it from her to put 
it in the garbage, then saw Kaylie reaching up to bat at my hand. I tossed the silver ball out into 
the hall, and she raced after it. | expected her to play ping pong with it all the way down the hall 
and hide it under the fridge where it would gather dust forever, but she didn't. She picked up the 
ball, carried it back to me and dropped it at my feet. 

"A cat that fetches!" I exclaimed. 

"T don't believe it," Ben said. "Cats don't fetch." 

I tossed the foil ball back into the hall and Kaylie was away like a flash. When she brought it 
back to me, I patted her and told her she was a good girl. 

Ben took the silver ball from me. "I'm going to throw it from the top of the stairs. If she 
brings it up the stairs to me, then I'll really believe cats can fetch." 

After ten minutes, he had to accept that Kaylie was as good as any dog. Better, in fact, 
because he didn't have to fight to get the foil away from her to throw again. 

"That's enough for now," I said. Kaylie was huffing and puffing, though still game to race up 
and down the stairs. I put the foil ball away in the cupboard in case Ming decided this particular 


version of tinsel was edible. 

The day passed in a lazy mix of coffee, mince tarts and conversations that wandered from 
greenhouses to world politics, cats, books and what various weird neighbors had done during the 
year. Cal was especially good with gossip since he always seemed to know everything that was 
going on in the neighborhood. 

"I see Deanna Perry's on just about every Chamber of Commerce committee there is," he 
said. "I wouldn't trust that woman any further than I could throw her." 

"What's she up to?" I asked. 

"Talking about cutting more trees down," Cal said. "I went down there to fix a busted water 
line last month and she asked me if I'd fall some trees for her." 

"She and Peter already had a lot taken down when they expanded the RV park," I said. 

"Yeah, they did. I asked her if the trustees had okayed this bunch and she said no. So, I said 
I wouldn't do it until she got permission." 

This was even more interesting. "Cal, do the bylaws say you can't cut trees down without the 
trustees' say-so?" 

He nodded. "I think it's trees with a trunk more than a foot in diameter. Anything under that, 
you're okay." 

"Did Deanna say why she wanted the trees down?" 

"No," Cal said. "I hung around and shot the breeze for a while but it didn't do me any good." 

I decided it was past time for me to get a copy of the Adriana bylaws. And write a Tidelines 
column about the beauty and benefits of healthy trees. 

In the meantime, the turkey sizzling in the oven sent out an enticing aroma. That brought so 
many offers of help I hardly had to do a thing except soothe the animals pacing the dining room 
and demanding that the bird be brought to them at once. 

After dinner we had the traditional plum pudding, wreathed in blue flame, as Ben had 
requested. "Let's take dessert and coffee into the living room." 

"Good idea," Tom said. "Then we can just collapse right where we are." 

"Everybody want rum sauce?" 

"IT don't," Ben said. "I want ice cream on my pudding." 

"Ice cream?" I said. "What happened to tradition and 'the good old days'?" 

"Plum pudding is enough tradition," he said, topping his dish with vanilla ice cream. 

When I came into the living room with the coffee pot, I realized why Ben had wanted ice 
cream. On the arm of his chair sat George the Magnificent, tail wrapped neatly around his front 
paws, watching a spoonful of ice cream disappear into Ben's mouth. Ben held the next spoonful 
under George's chin, where His Majesty could lap at it without moving. One spoonful for Ben, 
one for George, and the rest of us watched, mesmerized. 

Except for Tom. He said, "When that cat goes to the Great Litter Box in the sky, you'd better 
have these lines engraved on his tomb: 

"My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings, 

look upon my works, ye Mighty, and despair. 

Because I sure can't imagine any cat persuading me to let him eat out of my dish." 

"George does happen to be Supreme Ruler here," I reminded him. 


"No kidding!" 


Chapter XI 


New Year's Eve day brought clear blue skies and mild winter sunshine, a welcome contrast to the 
past week's gray and rainy weather. Ginna and I walked down to the beach with the fur brigade, 
even Ming, who wasn't afraid of birds if he could leap into my arms. They sniffed and prowled 
and inspected territory, all of us coming back muddy-footed and slightly damp. Tom, never 
happy without a hammer in his hand, finished the rough shed he'd built on the back of the 
workshop to hold spare lumber and bits of equipment and Ben made minor repairs to the 
greenhouse watering system. Mr. Mighty and his flock patrolled the orchard, clucking over the 
sparsity of insect life. 

That evening, looking for something a trifle more exotic than leftover turkey, Maggie, Cal, 
Ginna, Tom, Ben and I went to a dinner and dance at The Yellow Duck in Mora Bay. The pub 
was on the waterfront, with a deck built out over a low rock bluff. The deck had wooden railings 
and benches, and, in summer, it was a delightful place to sit, among the planters crammed with 
geraniums, sipping a drink, and listening to the waves caress the rock almost at my feet. That is, 
when it wasn't crowded with camera-laden tourists. This night, however, there were only 
Adriana Islanders, most of whom were too interested in food and drink to brave the winter chill 
on the deck. As I glanced around, I was surprised to realize that I knew by name almost everyone 
there. 

We settled at a table beside the tiny dance floor. By the time dinner and a bottle of 
champagne had been consumed and we were into the serious drinks, everyone was feeling 
mellow. 

Ben raised his glass to me. "It's four years ago tonight that we announced we were leaving 
Victoria and buying a farm. Here's to four great years!" 

"And here's to Adriana," I said, raising my own glass, blinking away an unexpected tear. 
Those four years had been far more fun, far more interesting than I could have imagined when 
we first set foot on the island. It felt like home now; I couldn't imagine living anywhere else. 

"It's time to make New Year's resolutions," Tom said. "I'll go first. I resolve to lose twenty 
pounds by June." 

"Oh, Tom, can't you think of something less boring?" Ginna asked. 

"I don't care if it's boring," he said. "I've been trying to lose those twenty pounds for the last 
six years and this year I'm going to do it. Your turn!" 

"T'll learn Tai Chi." 

Tom gave her a disbelieving look. "You already run ten miles every day. How will you find 
time for Tai Chi?" 

"T'll give up cooking,” Ginna said, smiling. "That'll help you lose those twenty pounds. How 
about you, Maggie?" 

Ben's mother smiled at Cal. "Mine is the same one I made when I had my heart attack. To be 
aware of each moment and live it to the full. Cal?" 

He ran a hand through his graying red hair. "To win first for weaving in the Pacific National 
Exhibition in Vancouver this year. Ben?" 

"T'll grow the biggest pumpkin on Adriana and enter it in the fall fair." Ben turned to me. 
"Your turn, Holly. What's on your list?" 

"I don't know. I like my life the way it is." I liked the island the way it was, too, I thought 
suddenly. But who was I to make time stand still? 


"Come on," Ginna urged, "try harder." 

"All right. Last year I had one short story published. This year I'll try for two." 

"Now that we've got that out of the way," Maggie said, "I want to dance." 

Cal swept her out onto the floor. They made a graceful couple, in spite of the difference in 
their heights. I was surprised at Cal's skill; it had never occurred to me that a man who raised 
goats, wove wall hangings, and made his living as a handyman would be able to dance. Which 
just proved, one more time, I thought, that one should never make assumptions. 

Ben, who didn't like to dance, said, "I want the cats to make some resolutions, too. Kaylie 
should promise to quit dragging dirty socks onto the bed at two in the morning and yelling for us 
to admire her kill." 

Ginna laughed. "If you can get her to make a promise like that, let me know how you did it. 
I want Clyde to stop swatting my head when I'm on the floor doing sit-ups." 

"Ming should promise not to stalk the deer in the orchard," I said. "He doesn't realize they 
have sharp hooves and might hurt him if they weren't laughing so hard." 

"I know what George's resolution should be," Ben said. "That cat can't hold his catnip. He 
loses all sense of dignity and decorum. Last time I gave him some, he tripped over a cushion and 
fell off the sofa." 

"No doubt just as you were admiring his grace and elegance," Tom said. "As for me, I'm 
going to make Jeremy swear never to drag magnets and the lists they're holding off the fridge. 
And he'd better not bat them underneath, so they cling to the underside of the fridge again, 
either." 

"Is that what happened to my grocery list a couple of weeks ago?" Ginna said. "Wait till I 
get that cat home!" 

"What about Nicky?" I asked. 

"That's easy," Ben said. "He has to stop stealing our possessions and hiding them in the 
compost bin." 

"Or in the nest boxes in the chicken house," I said. "It confuses the hens." 

Ben looked at his watch. "Let's go home and bring the New Year in there. I need to make 
sure the hens are all in. And feed the raccoons." 

"Doesn't St. Francis ever take a night off?" Ginna asked me. 

"Only when Cal's available to take over." I stood up. "But I do think we should go home 
while we're still sober enough to drive." 

We left Maggie and Cal dancing and drove the winding road toward home. The sky was 
clear and spattered with stars, the grass frost-edged, the moon so bright I could almost drive with 
the lights off. No other cars were on the road and my passengers were quiet, apparently 
mesmerized by moonlight. The twenty-minute journey had a dreamlike, meditative flavor. 

As [unlocked the back door, about to suggest that we walk down to the beach and celebrate 
the New Year there, a prolonged mournful wail assaulted my ears. 


Kaylie was in heat again. 


In the morning, to the blessedly muffled sound of Kaylie wailing upstairs, I stumbled into 
the kitchen to get breakfast for the animals. In front of the fridge was a puddle of what looked 
like dried blood. I stared at it in horror. Had Ben hurt himself? But no, he'd have been demanding 
disinfectant, Band-Aids, and sympathy. I did a quick check of the animals crowding around me 


but none of them appeared to have cuts or lame legs. Surely if Tom or Ginna had bled on the 
floor, they'd have cleaned it up or told me about it. 

I dampened a rag and got down on my knees to wipe the tile, only to see drops of blood on 
the fridge door. I rose and noticed there were more drops near the top. Which led my gaze to the 
top of the fridge, where a bag of formerly frozen blueberries dripped slowly over the edge. 

I swore at whoever had removed the blueberries in order to get at the ice cubes the night 
before and spent a good half hour washing off the juice that had seeped down between the door 
and body of the fridge through a supposedly airtight seal and splattered all the shelves. 

Nicky, George, and Ming were, by now, getting vocal about their need for breakfast. "When 
bad things happen around here, it's usually your fault,” I told them, "but I think this has to be 
blamed on Ben. And if I'd been awake enough to figure it out, I'd have left the 'blood' for him to 
clean up." 

Later that day Ginna and I drove over to visit Norma Brentwood. Fog obscured the strait, 
brushing the treetops with scarves of white mist and muffling the distant moan of foghorns. It 
felt as if Adriana was floating on a quiet sea in an otherwise empty world, our own private 
paradise. 

Norma and BJ, the dachshund, welcomed us at the door and settled us in the living room 
with coffee, scones and her six cats, all of whom seemed delighted to have visitors. 

"They're not usually so eager for lap time," I said. 

"I spent four days in Victoria at Christmas," Norma said. "They're still catching up on all the 
cuddles and attention they missed while I was away." 

Blue Eyes, the little ginger tabby, put her head down and rubbed her cheek on the floor in 
front of me. When I bent down to touch her, she crumpled and lay on her back, legs waving in 
the air. 

"That cat's got a bad case of collapsible legs," Ginna said. "May I suggest a treatment? 
Place the palm of your hand on her belly and rub gently." 

I did as Ginna suggested and Blue Eyes lay still, eyes closed, purring. When I thought she'd 
had enough, I stopped. She grabbed my hand with her front paws and nibbled on the fingers. 

"That's one of the side-effects of the treatment," Ginna said, grinning. "I'm afraid you'll just 
have to keep up the treatment until she's sated." 

This took a few minutes. When Blue Eyes got up and wandered away, I said, "Is the disease 
curable?" 

Ginna shook her head. "Not that I know of. Jeremy often gets an attack of collapsible legs. I 
thought Clyde might contract the condition, but he's never liked having his belly rubbed, so I 
guess he's immune. He often gets irritable lap syndrome, though, which is much the same thing." 

"You mean where he fidgets and meows and interferes with whatever you're doing until you 
pet him?" 

"You're obviously familiar with the malady," Ginna said. 

"At least one of the cats falls victim to it every day." I turned to Norma. "So how was your 
Christmas?" 

"Good in some ways, bad in others." She sighed. "It was wonderful to be with my 
grandsons. They were disappointed that I didn't do Christmas dinner this year; they love the 
island. And I was disappointed, too. I enjoy decorating the house and putting on a big turkey 
dinner." 

"So why didn't you?" 

"Trevor, my son, said he didn't have time this year to come over here. He was in the 


operating room right up until mid-afternoon Christmas Eve." 

"And I suppose he was back there first thing the day after Boxing Day," Ginna suggested. 

Norma sighed again. "No, he and Tanya flew down to Grand Cayman Island for a week. 
Something about offshore accounts and income tax. I didn't understand a word of it." 

I didn't either, but Ben would. I'd ask him about it when we got home. "You'll have to 
remind Trevor that it doesn't take long to travel between Victoria and Mora Bay. About an hour 
on the ferry plus a little driving time. This seems such an ideal place to celebrate Christmas." 

"I agree," Ginna said. "This big, old house is charming. You've got the beach right here, not 
to mention walking paths through the trees and across the meadows. And a goodly measure of 
peace and quiet." 

"I told Trevor I wanted them all to come here next year," Norma said. "And he had the nerve 
to tell me he didn't think I was up to cooking for that many people anymore." 

I was pleased to see the angry sparkle in her eyes and silently applauded her for trying to 
stand up to her greedy son. "That's nonsense," I said. "You're one of the best cooks on the 
island." 

She ducked her head at me. "I don't know about that. But it's something I love doing." 

"Are you still taking your blood pressure every day like Trevor told you to?" I asked. 

"No," she said. "I finally threw that damn cuff in the garbage. I've never had a problem with 
my blood pressure and until my doctor says I do, I'm not going to worry about it." 

I clapped my hands. "Good!" 

"I agree," Ginna said. "Men can be very charming and fun to have around, but it's essential 
to keep them in their place. Otherwise, they start getting uppity." 


ae 


Ginna and Tom flew back to Calgary a couple of days later and life at Holly Haven returned 
to its normal even tenor. I cooked and wrote, Ben started dozens of seedling flats in the 
greenhouse, and the animals shed hair. Kaylie's howling finally stopped, and we let her out of the 
upstairs bedroom, but she seemed to have become obsessed with foil wrappers. Even if she was 
sound asleep upstairs or in the far reaches of my den, when someone opened a box of candy or a 
pack of cigarettes, she'd come bounding in, barely awake, and insist the foil be balled up and 
thrown for her. 

"I'm afraid one of our brood might swallow it," Ben said one day, "and it's not good for 
them." 

"You've turned into as big a worry-wart as me," I said. "None of the others are interested, 
not even Ming, not since he upchucked all that foil off the tree at Christmas." 

"I'm not taking any chances," said St. Francis. "When Kaylie's had enough of her fetching 
game, I'll put the foil in the garbage." 

The snowdrops bloomed and faded and suddenly, it seemed, January was over. February 
came in wild and windy, whipping the rhododendrons and camellias so hard that I thought their 
fat buds would break off. 

"Ma Nature is pretty tough,” Ben assured me. 

"And pretty rough, too. It's all Ma Nature out there. What I want to know is who's going to 
win, the wind or the flower buds?" 

"You worry too much," Ben said. "Are there any ginger snaps left?" 

I heard a rap at the back door and put out a third coffee mug along with the cookies. 


Maggie came in, patting her wind-whipped hair back into place. I noticed that the glints of 
red had become more predominant than the chestnut brown. 

"I see you've had your hair done again," Ben said in a disapproving tone. 

"Every woman should be a redhead at least once in her life," Maggie said. 

Ben grunted and poured the coffee. "So, what are you and Cal up to today?" 

"That's what I wanted to talk to you about," Maggie said. "I'd like to move back in with you 
and Holly, if you have no objections." George jumped into Maggie's lap and favored her with an 
adoring look. "You wouldn't mind, would you, Mister Magnificent?" 

Ben seemed to realize his mouth was hanging open. He shut it, then said fiercely, "What's 
Cal done?" 

"He hasn't done anything." 

"He must have done something to upset you,” Ben said, shaking a finger at her. "I want the 
truth, now. And then I'm going over there and..." 

"Calm down, Benjamin," Maggie said, her tone sharp. "Cal and I have decided that living 
together doesn't work, that's all." 

Ben looked bewildered. "But I thought that's what you wanted." 

"T did. But I'm entitled to change my mind. So is he. We've found that we're both too set in 
our ways to adapt to having another person in the house." 

"You got along all right with Holly and me." 

"This is a much bigger house," Maggie said. "When I lived here and wanted to be alone, I 
simply went upstairs to my sitting room. When Holly wanted to be alone, she said she had to do 
another column for Tidelines and went off in the car." 

I gave a guilty little jump. Maggie was more observant than I'd given her credit for. 

Ben finished his coffee and scowled at his mother. "So you and Cal didn't have a fight?" 

"No, we didn't. We're parting the best of friends. In fact, we're not parting, really. We'll still 
go out together. And, who knows, I might spend the night over at his house now and then." 

Ben's face went red and he stood up. "Well, suit yourself. You will anyway, no matter what I 
say. And you're always welcome here." He slung on his coat. "I'll be out in the greenhouse." 

When he'd gone, Maggie said, "Do you mind if I come back, Holly?" 

I poured second mugs of coffee. "I don't mind at all. I will admit that I was worried when 
you first came to live here; I was sure it wouldn't work." I reached across the table and took her 
hand. "But it's been fun and, like Ben says, you're welcome to stay as long as you like. Now," I 
added, reaching for another cookie, "tell me the real dirt." 

Maggie laughed. "There isn't any." She stroked George The Magnificent, who was still 
purring in her lap. "It's just that both of us are as independent as cats." 

"You told me Cal liked having you cook his breakfast." 

"You can't eat waffles, blackberry sauce and whipped cream every day. He doesn't like the 
way I do eggs and my being a vegetarian didn't help, either." Maggie stirred her coffee. "We 
ended up each cooking our own meals." 

"There must have been more to it than that." 

"There were a good many things. But it all boils down to not wanting to make the effort to 
adapt. After all, we don't have to live together." Maggie raised her eyes to the ceiling. "It's going 
to be wonderful having a big bed all to myself again. Cal snores, you know." 

"Ben says I snore, but it doesn't bother him. He can sleep through almost anything." 

"Just like his father," Maggie said. 

I rose and put my mug in the sink. "I'll make up your bed. Though before I do, I have to 


warn you that Kaylie's in heat again and she's in the room next to yours." 

Maggie looked surprised. "I haven't heard her yowling." 

"She does sleep now and again, unbelievable as that seems when she starts caterwauling." 

"If she gets too noisy at night, I'll just take a sleeping pill," Maggie said. "Or go sleep at 
Cal's and put up with his snoring." 

Early that afternoon Maggie and Cal brought her things back to our house, aided by Ben, 
who seemed to have recovered from his embarrassment. 

"There!" Ben said, when his mother had been reinstalled in her room upstairs. "Everything 
ship-shape, everything the way it should be." He clucked around Maggie like an Araucana hen 
with newly hatched chicks. 

I was about to suggest a walk down to the beach when the phone rang. 

"Who was that?" Ben asked, when I'd hung up. 

"Wendy Atkinson from down the road. She has a doctor's appointment and no one to baby- 
sit for her. She's going to bring the baby over here and leave him for an hour or two." 

Ben went off to fiddle around in the greenhouse and a few minutes later Wendy arrived with 
six-month-old Ricky and his paraphernalia. 

"Do you mind that we have several cats and a dog running around the house?" I asked. 

"Not at all," she said. "When I was growing up, we always had dogs and cats in the house. 
And I have two cats of my own." 

We put Ricky and his blanket on the living room floor. After Wendy had gone, Ricky kicked 
and gurgled for a few minutes, then accepted a bottle and fell asleep. I sat close by to read, and 
Maggie settled to her knitting. 

I looked up from my book to see Ming wander in from the hall. He did a double take when 
he saw the baby. 

"I'd better keep an eye on him," I said to Maggie, putting my book aside and kneeling beside 
Ricky's blanket. "Ming has never seen a baby before." 

Maggie looked concerned. Ming was no longer kitten-sized. At almost nine months, he 
already weighed ten pounds and, judging from the way he ate, might reach twenty in another 
year. 

Ming walked around the baby and sniffed him all over, then lay on the blanket beside him. 
When I saw Ming put his head on his paws and close his eyes to half-mast, I went back to my 
book. Maggie picked up her knitting. 

An hour later Wendy returned from her appointment, and we stood chatting for a moment in 
the hall doorway. "I must get home," she said, and walked over to the baby. 

Ming rose on his haunches and growled. 

"What's the matter with you, Ming?" I said. 

Wendy bent toward the baby and Ming rose to his feet, ears back, and growled again. 

Wendy jumped back, her hand to her mouth. 

"I know what's wrong," Maggie said. "Ming has decided the baby belongs to him and he's 
going to take care of it. Which means guarding it from strangers." 

"Of course!" I patted Ming and picked up young Ricky with his bottle and blanket. "He'll let 
me handle the baby because he knows me, but he didn't see you when you came this afternoon, 
Wendy." 

"I'd never have believed that if I hadn't seen it," Wendy said as I handed her the baby. "A 
guard cat!" 

"Maybe I could rent him to you as a baby-sitter." 


"Yeah, right!" Wendy said. "If he can change a diaper, you're on!" 

After Wendy had gone, I petted Ming again and praised him for being so responsible. "You 
really are something else, little meat loaf." 

"One of these days, Holly, you're going to learn that every cat has a distinct personality," 
Maggie said, grinning. 

Late that evening I sat on the couch, with George lying across my lap and Ming across 
Maggie's. Nicky slumped down on the floor with a big sigh, finally relieved of his cat-herding 
duties. 

Maggie said, "It's good to be back home where cats rule and the slaves are happy to serve." 

"It's good to have you back," Ben said. "You all settled in? Got everything you need?" 

Maggie pursed her lips and looked serious. "Actually, there is something you could do for 
me.” 

"What?" 

"Well, it's time I tried a new venture, and this has been on my list for a long time. I know 
what I want but I don't know how to go about buying it." 

"Whatever it is, I'm sure I can get it for you," Ben said. He was leaning forward, smiling a 
little, as he always did when he offered help. 

"That's kind of you, Benjamin," she said. "Do you think you could buy me some marijuana? 
I believe it comes in little baggies." 

Ben's face turned red and threatened to turn purple. 

"Come on, George," I said, rising. While I felt sympathy for Ben, Maggie's teasing was 
funny, and I didn't want to risk even a smile until he'd calmed down. I picked up George and 
headed for the hallway. "The King and I are going to bed. Sometimes it's not easy being a human 


in this house, you know." 


Chapter XII 


Three weeks later, when February ended in the roar of a high wind and March came frisking in 
like a lamb, with sunshine and the sweet smell of new grass, Ben and Maggie were still arguing 
about whether or not she should try smoking the kind of grass that produced a high. 

"It's illegal," he said for the seventeenth time. 

"Not if I only have enough for a joint or two." 

"Joint? Where did you pick up that lingo?" 

"[ have grandchildren in Medicine Hat, you know. They're aware of what goes on in the 
world. And they told me it's not illegal to own a little bit of marijuana for your own use. It's only 
illegal to sell it." 

"I don't believe that," Ben said, "and I don't like any part of this. It's a dumb thing to do at 
your age. And I certainly won't buy it for you." 

"Benjamin! Just who do you think you are to tell me how to run my life? And what's my age 
got to do with it?" 

Poor Ben didn't seem to have answers for those questions. Ignoring them, he poured fresh 
coffee. 

Maggie turned to me, a mischievous glint in her eyes. "Holly, do you have any contacts who 
would know?" 

I'd just opened my mouth to say that I didn't, when Ben slammed his mug on the table and 
said, "Holly!" 

It was definitely time to change the subject. "I don't have a clue where you get pot. Maybe 
you can just go buy it off the shelf in that rickety old general store down at Ellis Bay." I picked 
up Kaylie and cuddled her, while Nicky sat with his head on my lap, gazing at his small mistress. 
"I've decided not to let Kaylie have kittens." 

"Oh, Holly! Why ever not?" Maggie said. "If she and Ming produced kittens, they'd be so 
beautiful.” 

"Yes, they would. But I don't think I can stand Kaylie going into heat one more time." I 
didn't mention that I was also feeling grumpy because of Ben and Maggie arguing. 

"Let Ming in with her the next time,” Ben said. "I'm sure he'll know what to do. And she's 
just over a year old now, so surely it's all right for her to have a litter." 

"I'd rather wait for another couple of months. And that last heat was the worst one ever," I 
said, "even if it was shorter than usual. And what if Ming isn't old enough to breed?" 

"Norma says he is," Ben reminded me. 

"She could be wrong. Really, I should have had both of them neutered last fall and looked 
for kittens to adopt. I don't know how people who breed cats stand it. I'm going to call Jerry and 
see if he can spay her right away. I can't endure another three weeks of her yowling." 

As it turned out, Jerry, our veterinarian, was overloaded with cases for the next ten days. 
"How would the fifteenth of March do? I just can't squeeze anything more into my schedule." 

"All right," I said, "but I want to get her done as soon as possible. When she's in heat, the 
noise level around here is worse than a rock band playing heavy metal at forty decibels." 

"When did she have her last heat?" Jerry asked. 

"It finished yesterday." 

"She should be good for at least a couple of weeks then." 

When I hung up, Ben said, "I just remembered something. Last summer you said you'd bake 


a chocolate cake, with brown sugar icing, for Kaylie's birthday. But you didn't." 

"As [ recall, Kaylie was screaming like a banshee on January twenty-first and I didn't feel 
like even talking to her, never mind baking her a cake. Besides, I couldn't have given her any. 
Chocolate is very bad for cats." 

"It's good for humans, though," Ben said. "Especially humans who love it the way Mom and 
I do." 

"Celebrating a birthday with chocolate cake is a nice tradition," Maggie said. "Besides, 


chocolate is vegetarian." 


The next day I said, "Maggie, do you want to drive over to Norma's with me and see how 
she's doing? I haven't heard from her for a couple of weeks." 

"Shouldn't we phone first?" 

"I've been phoning for the last couple of days and all I get is the answer machine. She might 
be away but, if so, whoever is looking after the cats should be there at least once a day. I'm 
probably just imagining things, but I have a feeling something is wrong." 

"Whether she's there or not, it's still a lovely day to go for a drive." Maggie put on her 
jacket. 

"That's what I like about you, Maggie. You're as philosophical about life as Ming." 

"T've discovered it reduces wear and tear on the emotions," she said. "It's too bad I had to 
have a heart attack in order to learn how to do it." 

Half an hour later we parked in Norma's driveway, and I saw that her truck was in the 
carport. "If she's gone away, someone else took her." 

We walked up the steps of the veranda and knocked at the door, setting off a flurry of 
barking inside. 

"BJ, it's me," I called and knocked again. Nothing happened except more barking. I tried the 
door handle. 

"It's open." 

"Before you go barging in, Holly, I'll just walk around the back and see if Norma's in the 
garden." 

Maggie was back in a couple of minutes. "No sign of anyone out there." 

We walked in and were at once surrounded by six cats, all talking non-stop and one excited 
dachshund. I managed to pet all seven animals, who at once turned and headed toward the 
kitchen. 

"IT can smell well-used cat litter," Maggie said. 

We both called for Norma and were finally rewarded with a faint cry from down the hall. 
We hurried toward the sound, preceded by BJ, and followed by the cats. 

Norma was lying in bed, looking pale and ill. She tried to speak but couldn't get a word out 
for coughing. Finally, she croaked, "I think I've got the ‘flu. Can you feed the gang? I don't seem 
to have the strength to get out of bed." 

Maggie put her hand on Norma's forehead, then turned to me. "She's running a fever." 

"Have you ever had anything like this before?" I asked Norma. 

"No," she whispered. "I feel like hell." 

Maggie looked at me across the bed. "Could be pneumonia," she said. 

"I think we'd better get you into hospital," I said. "Just in case." 


Two tears rolled down Norma's cheeks. "What about the cats? And BJ? My nephew's away. 
There's no one to look after them." 

"Don't worry," Maggie said. "I'll stay here and feed them and clean up. Holly can show me 
what to do." 

"Bless you!" Norma whispered. Then another thought struck her, and she clutched my hand. 
"Don't tell Trevor!" 

"I wouldn't dream of it," I said. "Come on, Maggie, let's get some socks on her feet and wrap 
her in a blanket. We can carry her out to the car between us." 

In a few minutes Norma lay on the back seat of my car and BJ whined at my feet. "Are you 
coming, Maggie?" 

"You don't need me at the hospital. I'll feed the animals and start cleaning up the place." 

I delivered Norma to the emergency entrance of Mora Bay's little hospital and two 
attendants whisked her away. The paperwork took quite a while. I had to phone Maggie to see if 
she could find Norma's medical card, and rely on my memory for less urgent items. Then I 
waited an hour. Finally, the young duty doctor informed me that yes, he thought Norma had 
pneumonia and that he'd keep her in for a few days, but he was sure there was nothing to worry 
about. 

Very relieved, I drove back to Norma's house to find that Maggie had fed the animals, 
cleaned the litter boxes and the kitchen, and was in the process of stripping Norma's bed and 
doing laundry. 

"Are you going to phone Trevor?" Maggie asked. 

"I promised I wouldn't, so I won't." 

"What if she gets worse?" 

"Then I suppose I'll have to. What I'm more concerned about right now is looking after the 
cats and BJ." 

"I said I'd do it, Holly, and I will. I love this house and I'm sure I can get along with the cats. 
I've had a look around and there's a bed already made up in one of the upstairs spare bedrooms. 
If you can drive me home, I'll pick up some clothes and just move in here until Norma's back on 
her feet." 

A couple of hours later we were back with Maggie's suitcase, a pile of books and several 
bags of groceries, mostly cat food. The cats crowded around, obviously eager for attention. 

"I can see there's going to be a competition for my lap," Maggie said. "This should be fun." 

"What will you do if Trevor phones here?" 

Maggie smiled. "I'll tell him the truth, dear. That's usually the best policy. He can't bully me, 
and I won't let him bully Norma, so I don't think there'll be a problem." 

"Norma says he's used to getting his own way, you know. Just like Kaylie. And George the 
Magnificent." 

"Holly, you forget I taught school for years and years. I can deal with a spoiled brat." 


ae 


George, Kaylie, Ming, and Nicky looked for Maggie for a day or two and asked me in 
plaintive voices what I'd done with her, but soon settled back into their routines. Ben was not so 
easily mollified. 

"I don't like her being over there all by herself," he fussed. "What if something happens?" 

"And you accuse me of worrying!" I patted his arm. "Maggie will be fine. I'll drive over 


every other day or so with groceries after I've visited Norma." I knew Ben couldn't spare the 
time; he was working in the greenhouse long hours every day. "Anyway, if she needs serious 
help, she can phone Cal. That's what friends are for." 

He retreated to the greenhouse. His thousands of tender green sprouts did not argue or make 
comments he didn't want to hear. It seemed that no matter what Gareth, or Tom, or even Maggie, 
said to him, he'd never believe anyone could look after his mother as well as he did. 

The day before March fifteenth, Kaylie's date for spaying, Jerry's receptionist phoned to say 
he had the 'flu and would I mind if the operation was postponed until the twenty-first. I agreed, 
crossing my fingers that she wouldn't go into heat before then. 

Everything else was working out well. Norma was recovering quickly, due to her excellent 
physical condition, the doctor told me. Maggie was having the time of her life with six cats and a 
dog to play with, and I had half of a new short story written. 

March twenty-first, the spring equinox, turned out to be a busy day. Ben and I took Kaylie, 
protesting every inch of the way, to the animal clinic to be spayed. 

"Never mind, little princess," Ben crooned to her, "just think how peaceful life will be when 
you're not thinking about sex all the time." 

Kaylie did not find this funny and was still yelling as the attendant carried her away. Ben 
and I thankfully escaped the sound of her voice and went to the hospital to collect Norma, who 
had been discharged as fully recovered but told to take it easy for a couple of weeks. 

When we walked Norma up her veranda steps, BJ raced round and round in circles, barking 
in a frenzy of delight. 

"Oh, little dog," she cried, "it's so good to see you!" 

The cats were more reserved, but it was obvious they were happy to see her. She was all for 
going out and looking at her garden, but we insisted she sit down, put her feet up and stay put for 
at least two weeks. Maggie brought the tea tray in, and Ben passed around the plate of cookies. It 
was a delight to see Norma with a cup of tea in her hand, a healthy glow on her face and 
surrounded by six cats and BJ. 

"Maggie," Norma said, "I'm so grateful for all you've done; I don't know how I can ever 
repay you." 

"I've already received ample payment," Maggie said. "I love the house, I love the animals, I 
love the beach. This wasn't work, it was a holiday." 

"Did the animals give you any trouble?" Ben asked. 

"I wouldn't call it trouble," Maggie said, "but one of them did make life rather interesting." 
She stirred sugar into her tea. "Every night I made sure the cat door, the big doors, and the 
windows were shut, so the animals would be safe inside. And every morning, for the first week I 
was here, I'd find Pyewacket sitting outside on the porch railing, with a smug expression on her 
face." 

"But how did she get out?" Norma said, ruffling the fur on the delicate little seal point 
Siamese occupying prime position in her lap. 

"I double-checked everything for a couple of nights," Maggie said, "but couldn't find any 
exits. Two windows in the sunroom were open, but they both had screens on them, so I knew it 
couldn't be those. Finally, I decided to slip outside before dawn, while it was still really dark, and 
wait until she showed up." 

"You have a lot of patience, Maggie," I said. 

"It wasn't patience, it was curiosity. I just had to find out how that cat had managed to fool 
me. Anyway, it was a lovely morning and I quite enjoyed watching the sky begin to brighten and 


then the sun hitting the tops of the trees on the other side of the bay." 

"Come on," said Ben, "I can't stand the suspense. How did Pyewacket get out?" 

"Very simple," Maggie said. "She'd loosened one corner of the screen in one of the sunroom 
windows, and she came sliding out of that. The screen bounced back into place and looked as 
though it was firmly fastened. Which is why, of course, I didn't check it as thoroughly as I should 
have." 

"Oh, Pyewacket," Norma said, rubbing her chin on top of the cat's head, "you are a wicked 
Queen." 

"You should have seen her face when I grabbed her," Maggie said. "It was clear I'd just 
ruined the best little con game she'd played in months." 

"I'm surprised Doran didn't find some way to drive you crazy," Norma said. 

Maggie picked up the heavy gray and white cat and cuddled him. He gave her an impish 
look and batted at her earring. She put him back on the floor and he wandered over to investigate 
Ben. "Oh, I know how to deal with bad boys." 

The silence stretched to twenty seconds before Norma said, "Did Trevor call?" 

"No." 

Norma smiled. "Well, when he does, I'm ready for him. I had a thorough check-up in the 
hospital and the doctor there says there's absolutely not a thing wrong with me. My own doctor 
agrees. Even my blood pressure is fine." 

"That's great, Norma," Ben said. "I'll go make another pot of tea." He wandered off to the 
kitchen. 

Norma said, "Did anything exciting happen while I was in hospital?" 

"Deanna Perry came around, collecting for yet another school sports team," Maggie said. 

"Ha!" Norma said. "Did she have anything to say for herself?" 

Maggie smiled. "She did mention that you have a beautiful property here and wondered if 
you'd ever thought of subdividing it. I told her I didn't think so and she sighed and went away." 

"I hope you didn't give her any money." 

"I gave her some out of my own pocket," Maggie said. "Schools always need money for 
sports." 

When Ben came back with the tray, he went to the window, looked at the new green leaves 
unfolding everywhere, and the birds hopping around on the lawn. "Duff told me that baby robins 
eat five meters of earthworms every day." 

"Five meters would be, let's see, about six yards," I said. "Ben, I don't believe that. How 
could a baby robin stuff that many earthworms into itself?" 

"I don't know, but Duff says it's a fact." 

"I've been meaning to ask you this for months," I said, "but I keep forgetting. Is 'Duff' a 
nickname?" 

"In a way. He believes in numerology and that's how he came up with the name." 

Now [had really serious doubts about Duff's ‘facts.’ 

Ben had turned back to the window. "The first day of spring! It's the best part of the whole 
year." 

Maggie said, "What do you mean, it's the first day of spring?" 

"It's the equinox. March twenty-first," he said, looking at her as if she'd lost her mind. 

"I know that, dear," she said, "but I don't agree that March twenty-first is the first day of 
spring, any more than I would agree that December twenty-first is the first day of winter." 

"Everyone accepts it as fact, Mother. Why would you even question it?" 


"Because," Maggie said, "it really doesn't make sense. Look, December twenty-first is the 
shortest day of the year, right? That day should be exactly the middle of winter. And since the 
season is supposed to be three months long, then winter starts six weeks before December 
twenty-first." She counted on her fingers. "So, winter actually starts about November tenth and 
ends February first." 

"Spring does not begin on February second," Ben said, looking a little desperate. 

"Of course, it does, dear. That's when the groundhog pops up to see if he can see his shadow. 
Anyway, the days are getting longer and warmer and everything is in bud." 

"Not in Medicine Hat it isn't," said Ben. 

"Oh, I'd have to work out a different theory for the prairies, Benjamin. You can't divide the 
seasons into three months each in Medicine Hat. I'd say winter was six months, summer four 
months, and spring and fall each one month." 

"Holly," Ben said plaintively, "shouldn't we be going? We need to get to the clinic before 
they close." 

"Coward," I said. "Maggie, are you coming?" 

"Oh, no, if it's all right with Norma, I'm going to stay here until she's quite well again. I want 
to make sure she doesn't overdo it." 

"Maggie, you're an angel and I'd love to have you stay," Norma said. "Thanks for bringing 
me home, you two. And let me know how Kaylie is doing." 

We said our goodbyes to humans and animals and drove back to the clinic in Mora Bay. We 
didn't need to do so; Kaylie wouldn't be ready to come home until at least the next day. But the 
clinic was on the way home and both of us wanted to check on whether our little princess had 
come through the operation okay. 

As we came through the door, Jerry's receptionist cried, "Oh, there you are! I've been trying 
to get you on the phone since noon." She pressed an intercom button and said, "You can bring 
Kaylie out. The Suttons are here to pick her up." 

"But," I said, "surely she can't come home yet. She's just had an operation." 

Jerry came out of the back, smiling. "No, she hasn't." 

"But," I said again, "you were going to spay her!" 

"I was," he said. "Then I found out she's in a delicate condition." 

"Pregnant?" Ben said, beginning to beam. "She's going to have kittens?" 

"You've always wanted a lot of kittens, Holly," Jerry said. "Just think what it's going to be 
like if she has five or six, which I think she may. You're going to be up to your ankles in kittens." 

"Wait till I get home," I cried. "Wait till I get hold of Ming! That sneaky little Romeo never 
said a word about this! How did he get into your room?" I tried to glare at Kaylie, but it was 
hopeless; she sat in Ben's arms purring, with eyes half-closed and a smug expression on her face. 
No matter how hard I tried, I couldn't stop grinning. 


€ 


Chapter XIII 


March segued into April with gentle breezes and cherry blossoms. Every morning Ben went off 
to tramp around the garden and worry about the risk of late frosts, then into the greenhouse to 
murmur endearments to his seedlings. 

Every evening I found myself pulling a cushion to my side, in effect extending my lap, so 
that Kaylie could stretch out and rest her head on my hand. 

"When did she start doing that?" Ben asked one night. 

"A couple of weeks ago. She's really insistent about lying on my hand. Sometimes she hangs 
on to my wrist with her paws, so I won't take it away." 

"Maybe it's a pregnancy quirk." 

I tried to ease my hand from under Kaylie's head to reach for my teacup, but she grabbed my 
hand with both paws and bit it. Not hard enough to break the skin, but it hurt. 

"You miserable brat!" I said, rubbing my hand. 

She leapt down and stalked away, ears back, dark brown tail lashing from side to side. 

"What a bad mood she's in!" Ben said. "I wonder if she's not feeling well." 

"She's fine," I said. "It's just that she likes to have her own way all the time." 

But within the hour Kaylie was back on my lap and purring. I stroked her, scratched behind 
her chocolate ears, and admired her blue eyes, so vivid against the dark little face. I looked up to 
see Ben watching. 

"Well," he said, "it seems she's forgiven you for getting your hand in her mouth when she 
was yawning.” 

And every morning, as regularly as Ben went to the greenhouse, Ming and Kaylie ate their 
breakfasts side by side, went out the cat door together and marched over to see what Ben and 
Nicky were doing. Later they'd eat a bite of lunch together and have an afternoon nap on the 
same chair. Or, if Nicky was sprawled out asleep, they often curled up on top of him. He'd 
become so used to being a mattress that he didn't even stir when they climbed aboard. 

"Those two are acting like an old married couple," Ben said. "What do you suppose brought 
that on?" 

"Sometimes I swear cats understand English," I said. "Jerry told Kaylie she's pregnant, and 
Kaylie's told Ming. He's decided to shoulder the responsibilities of fatherhood, that's all." 

"He never had a thought in his head about being a father before." 

"I'm sure he didn't. I'd still like to know how he managed it when she was locked up all the 
time. I'm happy about it, though I really had decided that Kaylie shouldn't have kittens." 

"Go on! Subconsciously you've been yearning for it. That's why you didn't get around to 
having her spayed months ago." 

I started to protest, but knew I'd never win this argument. Anyway, the thought of kittens 
toddling around made me go all soft and mushy. 

Ben smiled and patted me on the shoulder. "I'm pleased, too, except that I'll have to redo my 
budget yet again to take into account the tons of kitten food we'll need. And Holly, I have a 
confession to make." 

I was intrigued; Ben rarely admitted such a thing. "What are you confessing to?" 

"It's my fault Kaylie got pregnant. When you took Nicky to get his shots, about the first of 
March, I think it was, I went up to feed her and didn't close the door to her room properly." 

"So that's when she got out!" 


Ben nodded. "She wasn't out for long, either. Which I guess is proof that Ming knew what 
he was supposed to do and did it with dispatch." 

"I suppose I should be annoyed, but I'm not; it was just a grumpy mood that made me decide 
she shouldn't have a litter. I'm glad you told me, though. Now I can rest easy that her kittens will 
be Siamese." 

"Should we be doing something special for the little mother?" asked St. Francis. 

"Good food, clean water." I paged through the ‘how-to’ book I'd found in Ben's office. Over 
the last four years he'd acquired so many books about cats they took up a whole shelf in his 
bookcase. "It says here the queen should be kept indoors at all times." 

"I don't think that's necessary," Ben said. "She needs exercise, so she'll be strong and healthy 
when she has the kittens." 

"What if something happens to her outside?" 

"You worry too much," Ben said. "What can happen to her with both Nicky and Ming 
standing guard? Besides, if she were a wild cat, she'd stalk prey and live a normal life up until a 
couple of days before the birth. Pregnancy is a natural function, not a disease." 

I had no doubt Ben was right, but Kaylie soon exhibited all the sensitivity of the princess 
bruised by a pea buried beneath the thirty mattresses she slept on. She was in a delicate 
condition, she said, and not only must her food be fresh and her water exactly the right 
temperature, but the lap she slept on must not move without her express permission. She hogged 
the middle of the bed at night and screamed Siamese curses at anyone who dared roll over in his 
sleep and disturb her slumber. 

"Poor little thing," Ben said. "She's tired carrying around all those kittens." 

"Nonsense! She's sensed that we're willing to pamper her and she's playing it for all it's 
worth. She's decided being a princess pays better than being an imp." 

Even Nicky, her devoted slave, had to cater to her more than usual. She announced that 
having Nicky bathe her was not only a luxury but a right, and she'd butt him with her head until 
he obliged by licking her all over, including cleaning out her ears. She'd lie back, eyes closed, 
reveling in the attention. 

"At least she's clean," Ben said. 

"She's not clean; she's covered in dog spit." 

"Don't be picky. It just takes a little longer to dry than cat spit." 

The person I really felt sorry for was George. He sat and stared at Kaylie's shenanigans with 
a grumpy expression, resembling a wallflower at a school dance. Ming spent most of his time 
with Kaylie now and the two of them kept Nicky so busy he hardly had time to pay George any 
attention. 

I took Georgius Felinus Rex on my lap and said, "Poor old sweetie! Are you feeling left 
out?" 

He grumbled softly, rubbed his head against my arm and settled down to purr. 

"Never mind, when Kaylie has those kittens, she'll be so busy she won't have time to be a 
princess and boss everyone around. You're still Supreme Ruler, you know." 

The next time Kaylie yelled at him to move and let her sleep on the cushion he'd been 
keeping warm, he smacked the top of her delicate little head and refused to budge. She stared at 
him in baffled amazement and finally found another place to nap. I was more than ever 
convinced that the cats understood English. 

By mid-April, Kaylie was exhibiting a desire for peculiar things to eat. Whether someone 
had mentioned to her that pregnant women sometimes had a craving for dill pickles and ice 


cream at midnight, I didn't know but, all of a sudden, she wanted to munch brewer's yeast tablets, 
instant Chinese noodles and raw potato. Apparently, her system required salad as well, for she 
and Ming both were still addicted to raw green beans and Kaylie, at least, had decided that 
flowers made the perfect dessert. 

I liked to have sprays of apple or cherry blooms, or lilac on the coffee table or dining room 
table, but I soon had to give these up. A vase of fresh flowers meant that within two minutes 
Kaylie was munching blossoms as fast as she could go. It did no good to hide the flowers in my 
den. The moment I opened the door, she was up on the desk, her face buried in spring foliage. 
She did look rather sweet with a pink petal stuck to her chin, but I didn't appreciate the scattering 
of leaves and flowers she left behind. 

One morning I was in the mud room trolling through the litter box sand with a slotted spoon, 
musing that this task probably took darn near as much concentration as panning for gold, when 
Ben appeared in the doorway. His hair was mussed, he had ink on one cheek, and an expression 
that suggested severe indigestion. 

"I'm doing our tax returns," he said. 

"That's nice, dear." 

"We did make money with the garden last year." He was scowling. 

"That's wonderful!" I glanced at his face again. "Isn't it?" 

"But now we have to pay tax on it." 

"But that's what we're supposed to do, isn't it?" 

He glared at me, then focused on the fact that I was cleaning out the cats' litter box. His face 
brightened. "I know what I can do. I'll claim Nicky, George, Kaylie, and Ming as dependents." 
He wandered off toward his office, still muttering. "If I make them all college students, I can 
claim their tuition fees, too. That ought to offset the profit on the greenhouse and maybe even get 
us a refund." 

I put the slotted spoon away, topped up the box with fresh litter and wondered if I could 
disappear for a little vacation. Two weeks would do it. By that time the tax returns would be 
done, the kittens would be born, and there was a very slight possibility that sanity might once 
again rule at Holly Haven. If it ever had. 


One morning a week later Norma Brentwood invited me over for one of our frequent coffee 
and gossip sessions. As I made my way there, I couldn't help frowning at the recreational 
vehicles sitting cheek by jowl in Rollin RV Park. I gave myself a mental scolding. What was 
done was done and certainly not the end of the world, but I wondered what scheme the Perrys 
might come up with next. As far as I could see they hadn't cut down any more trees, so perhaps 
Cal refusing to do it had made them think twice. 

A moment later, the sight of Gordon Bay, calm and pristine under the spring sun, had me 
smiling again. Norma and Maggie were sitting on the veranda, surrounded by cats. BJ rushed 
down the steps to greet me, his body quivering with delight, his wavy red hair gleaming. 

"Thought you were never coming," Maggie said. "I'll go get the coffee." 

I wondered if her comment indicated she was desperate to come home, but Norma's words 
squelched that idea. 

"I've asked Maggie to move in with me," Norma said. "I hope you don't mind." 

"It's none of my business," I said. "She's in charge of her own life and she can live anywhere 


she likes. As long as it's not far away; I've become very fond of her." 

Maggie heard my last words as she backed out of the screen door with the coffee tray. She 
put it down and kissed me on the cheek. "Thanks for that, Holly." 

When I'd been supplied with a mug of potent brew and a couple of cookies, Norma said, 
"Living together seems like a good solution for both of us. We get along well, and we've been 
having a lot of fun." 

"Norma's putting in a big garden again this year," Maggie said, "so we'll have a ton of 
vegetables." 

"And Maggie's doing the cooking,” Norma said. "She's converted me to a vegetarian diet 
and, I must say, I've never felt better." 

Doran plopped himself into my lap, rolled on his back and waited for me to rub his tummy. 
He didn't have to wait long; I never could resist a soft, warm, silky cat tummy. "And," I said, 
"I'm sure the cats and BJ are delighted to have another slave." 

"They'd probably each like to have their own personal slave," Norma said, "but then they'd 
argue over who had the best one and fight to get exclusive possession." 

I scratched Doran under his chin, and he pushed my hand back down to his tummy. "What's 
all this about having fun? I thought you two were supposed to be old and decrepit and within 
days of falling off your perches." 

They both laughed. Norma said, "You'll never guess what happened." 

"Probably not. Don't keep me in suspense." 

"We got some marijuana," Maggie said, grinning. "I asked Cal to do it, but he wouldn't. He's 
as conservative as Ben in some ways. So, Norma talked to the farmer who is leasing those two 
forty-acre meadows of hers and just happened to mention that she'd been hearing about grass 
from her grandsons and thought she'd like to try some." 

"Good for you!" I said. "What did it cost?" I was a bit curious myself. 

"It didn't cost anything," Norma said. "Richard came over one night and gave me a little bag 
of it along with a couple of cigarette papers. He said it was a free sample." 

"T wonder if that would work for me," I said. 

"Oh, don't say anything to him!" Norma exclaimed. "He made us promise not to tell where 
we'd got it." She rose and poured fresh cups of coffee. 

"I won't,” I said. "I'm not all that anxious to experiment. So how was it?" 

She wrinkled her nose. "Awful! All I did was cough and cough and my throat felt funny." 

"T think it takes a while to get used to it," Maggie said, "for some people, anyway. I rather 
liked it." She passed me the cookies. "But getting the grass wasn't the funny part." 

"Oh, no," Norma said. "The funny part was that we'd just lit up our first joints and were 
sucking in the smoke like Richard had told us to when Trevor and my two grandsons walked in 
the door." 

I sat up straight, nearly spilling my coffee and dislodging Doran, who marched off, tail 
lashing from side to side. But I knew he'd get over his fit of anger and come back for more 
tummy rubs. "Oh, no! What happened? And why didn't he tell you he was coming?" 

"I don't know for certain," Norma said, "but I think he hoped the element of surprise would 
knock me off balance and make me give in to his demands that I leave the farm and move into a 
seniors’ residence. That and the fact he had John and Bruce there to back him up." 

"I thought the two boys were on your side," I said. 

"They were. Then Trevor found out I'd been in hospital with pneumonia — you know what 
this island is like for gossip, and he's acquainted with all the doctors here — and he frightened the 


boys so much about my state of health that they decided I'd be much safer somewhere else." 

"He really is determined to get his way, isn't he?" 

Norma sighed. "I'm afraid so. But I'm just as stubborn as he is, and I think he's beginning to 
realize I'm not going to let him budge me off the land I love." 

"What did he say when he saw you smoking pot?" 

Maggie giggled. "He didn't say anything for a minute; I don't think he could believe his 
eyes. Bruce said, 'Hey, Grannie, cool!' That jolted Trevor out of his trance, and he started 
ranting. We butted our joints, so as not to waste them, and I went to the kitchen to make some 
coffee." 

"That's when he asked who Maggie was," Norma said, "and why she was making herself at 
home in my kitchen and I told him she was living with me. He asked if she was a nurse and I 
said no, just a friend. He really didn't seem to know what to do with that information." 

Maggie was still grinning. "It's a good thing my hair isn't white anymore or he'd probably 
have gone on another rant. Especially if he'd known I'm five years older than Norma. There are 
definite advantages to being a redhead, Holly. By the time he left, he was telling me not to let 
Norma work too hard because her health was delicate." 

"That, in spite of the fact that I told him the doctor at the hospital had done all kinds of tests 
and that I was in perfect health," Norma said. "It turned out all right, because the boys believed 
me and were happy that I wouldn't have to move away." 

"So he left again,” I said. "Do you suppose he'll try some different ploy to get the land?" 

"I wouldn't be surprised," Norma said. "But I'm not leaving here and that's that." 

"I'm delighted you survived that one okay," I said. "Maggie, I should get going. I've got an 
appointment in Mora Bay. Do you want me to bring the rest of your things tomorrow?" 

"I'd appreciate it if you could just pack up what's in the bedroom. Cal's coming for supper 
tomorrow night, so he can pick it up on his way." 

"What about those crates in the carport?" 

Maggie hesitated for a moment. "No. If they're not in the way I'd like to leave them there for 
now." 

"No problem,” I said. "Shall I tell Ben you finally tried marijuana?" 

"He'd just worry, Holly. Like Trevor. He said we could be arrested for having it, but the 
boys winked at me from behind his back, so I suspect he was exaggerating." 

"Well," I said, rising, "it's all gone now, I guess, and I don't suppose you'll be getting any 
more." 

"You never know, Holly, you never know!" Norma's eyes were twinkling. "We might be 
starting a granny grow op. I'm sprouting the seeds in my little greenhouse and I'm sure they're 


going to do just fine." 


By the last week of April, Kaylie was huge. Jerry calculated that she should have her litter 
within the next ten days. 

Ben proved to be as nervous as any expectant father. "I think we should keep her inside 
now. She's just crazy enough to decide to give birth in one of the nesting boxes in the hen 
house." 

"If your garden was further along," I said, "she'd probably do it under a cabbage leaf." 

"Holly, this is serious!" 


"All right, we'll keep her in." I barred the cat door and told Ming and George they'd have to 
make do with butler service. Since George was teaching Ming his rights as a royal prince, neither 
of them had a problem with that. Kaylie looked at the barrier, yelled at me for five minutes and 
went back to her food dish. 

Ben paced the floor. "I don't know if we should go away for a whole day." We both had 
appointments in Victoria with our ophthalmologist. 

"We have to go," I said. "If we miss this appointment, it'll take six months to get another one 
and I can't afford to wait that long. I keep getting headaches and I've got a sore neck from 
leaning too close to the computer monitor. I need new glasses. Right now." 

"But what if Kaylie decides to have the kittens today?" 

"She hasn't shown any signs of it. The book says when she's ready to give birth, she'll start 
looking for a secluded spot to nest in. Or sleep all the time or lose interest in food. Or want non- 
stop lap time." 

Ben watched Kaylie filling her face and said, "She certainly hasn't lost interest in food. 
Okay, let's go and get it over with. I think I need new glasses, too." He grabbed the car keys off 
the rack and took another look at Kaylie waddling into the living room. "I'm going to phone Cal 
and ask him to check on her a couple of times today." 

"Good idea." Cal had plenty of experience with Angora goats giving birth; he'd know what 
to do with Kaylie, if she decided, in her royal way, to have the kittens without telling anybody 
she was going to do it. 

When we returned from Victoria late that afternoon, Cal was walking up the driveway, 
heading back to his own place. 

"Everything okay?" I asked. 

"Well, she didn't have the kittens. But she sure led me one hell of a merry chase." 

"Is she all right?" Ben looked so anxious I almost laughed. As Kaylie had become more 
obviously pregnant, he'd gone into complete Houseboy mode and forgotten that she was Genghis 
Kahn in disguise. 

"She's fine," Cal said. "What happened was I came in, let Nicky out and talked to the cats for 
a while. Then I opened the back door and stood there calling the dog, and Kaylie went flying out. 
I chased her around the yard for darn near an hour before I caught her." 

"Chased her!" Ben exclaimed. "You mean she was running all that time?" 

"You know cats better than that," Cal said. "She'd go a little way and stop, and when I was 
just ready to grab her, she'd scoot away somewhere else." 

"What about Nicky?" I asked. "Is he back inside?" 

"Oh yeah," Cal said. "No problem. They kind of crossed on the doorstep and I shut the door 
before he could get out again." 

We thanked Cal for his efforts and hurried into the house. Kaylie was curled up on the couch 
looking as if butter wouldn't melt in her mouth, George and Ming on either side of her. 

"Little brat!" I spoke. "I don't think you're supposed to run when you're this pregnant. You'll 
shake those darn kittens loose." 

An hour later, while I was starting supper, Ben opened the back door to go feed the hens. 
"Hey!" he yelled. "Kaylie's out again!" 

I turned the stove off and raced out to join the posse. Kaylie was sitting at the corner of the 
carport, looking at us. When we got within three feet, she trotted off about ten feet, turned 
around, sat down, and stared at us. 

"Meow!" she said. 


Again, we got within three feet of her and she repeated the process. Half an hour later, we 
finally captured her and took her back inside. 

That evening, when Ben went out to shut the hens into their house, Kaylie escaped for the 
third time. "Holly! Come and help me catch this cat!" His tone indicated he was in no mood to 
call her his 'Little Princess.’ 

I stood at the back door. Kaylie was sitting a few feet away, tail wrapped around her feet, a 
little smile on her face. "Let's not chase her, Ben. I'll bet if we ignore her, she'll come in by 
herself." 

"But what if..." 

"Ben, she's teasing us." 

He went off to say goodnight to the chickens and came back in scowling. "What if she hides 
in the blackberry bushes and has her kittens there?" 

"She wouldn't do that; her food dish would be too far away," I said, crossing my fingers 
behind my back. 

Sure enough, fifteen minutes later, Kaylie yelled at the back door to be let in, complaining 
that her tummy was too fat to heave through the cat door. We let her in and blocked the door 
again. She waddled off to find Ming, grumbling that we hadn't chased her when invited and that 
we were no fun at all. 

Ben shook his head. "You win your bet. But I wish she'd hurry up and have those kittens!" 

"Are you out of your mind? If she has half a dozen, like Jerry thinks she will, you'll just 
have six more little creatures to order you around." 
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Chapter XIV 


On the evening of May fourth, instead of curling up for her usual nap after dinner, Kaylie 
prowled around the house, poking her little chocolate nose into closets and dark corners. 

"I think she's looking for a place to give birth," I said. I felt as apprehensive as if I were going to 
have kittens myself. 

"T'll get that box," Ben said, leaping up. He'd found a cardboard box that seemed the right 
size for a cat nest and cut one side down a little, so it was easy to get into. 

I padded it with old towels and took it upstairs to the north spare bedroom, which I thought 
would make a good nursery. I'd been told that mother and kittens should have a room away from 
humans and other animals. I put the box in the middle of the floor and Ben put Kaylie inside it. 
She turned round and round, giving it a good sniff, and climbed out. Grumbling in a low voice, 
she waddled down the stairs and made the rounds of the main floor again, Ben and I trailing 
behind. 

She spent a long time in my den, checking out the far corner between my desk and the north 
window. The plant stand that occupied that corner could easily be moved. Then she turned 
around and saw us standing in the doorway. 

"Merowww!" 

"What does that mean?" Ben asked. 

"I don't know. Either she likes that corner, or she wants us to go away and stop staring." 

"The cats may understand English," Ben said, "but it would help a lot if they'd learn to speak 
it.” 

"Kaylie," I said, "do you want me to put the box down here?" 

She sat down. "Merowww!" 

"There's your answer," I said. "I'll go get the box." 

"But I thought you wanted her upstairs, out of the way." 

I headed for the stairs. "The corner beside my desk is just as good. She'll be closer to food 
and the litter box down here and I don't suppose I can really keep all her four-footed friends 
away from her. Besides, she's the one doing this; it's her choice." 

I brought the birthing box downstairs, removed the plant stand and put the box in its place. 
Kaylie watched with great interest, then rose and wandered away. I walked into the living room 
in time to see her heave herself up on the couch and settle in for a nap. 

"Now what?" Ben said. "Is she going to do it?" 

"I guess she will when she's ready. We might as well relax." 

Kaylie relaxed but Ben and I couldn't. We kept peering over our books at her, and every 
time she twitched, or got up, turned around and lay down again, we put the books aside, prepared 
to jump to our feet and rush to the rescue. I doubt that either of us had any clear idea of what we 
should actually do. 

At ten o'clock I couldn't stand it any longer. I phoned Norma and said, "I think Kaylie's 
going to give birth very soon. Maybe tonight." I looked at the Little Princess zonked out on the 
couch, her paws and ears twitching as she stalked dream mice. "Oh, hell, it could be tomorrow." 

"Just relax, dear," Norma said. "She knows what to do." 

At ten-thirty, Kaylie thumped off the couch and headed to the kitchen feeding station for a 
drink. She sniffed at her dry food, curled her lip, and did her pregnant duckwalk across the hall 
and into our bedroom. 


"I think she wants to go to bed," I said to Ben. "She's waiting beside the bed for one of us to 
lift her up." 

"T'll do it," Ben said. "You make the tea." 

By eleven, all of us were in bed, Nicky at the foot with Kaylie cuddled up to him, Ming 
beside her, Ben on his side and me on mine, with George the Magnificent curled around my 
head. 

"The whole famdamily,"” I said to Ben, "with visions of sugar plums dancing in their heads. I 
just wish the family that's inside Kaylie was outside." 

Once Ben had his mind on sleep, it was extremely hard to make him deviate from that path. 
"Holly, she's obviously not going to pop tonight." 

"Well, don't be surprised if I wake you up at three in the morning with demands for hot 
water and clean sheets." 

Ben sighed and said to Kaylie, "I know, though no one else around here seems to, that it isn't 
easy being a cat in this house. And having kittens in the middle of the night would be much too 
hard." He rolled on his side. "Now go to sleep, everybody." 
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Preparing for the delivery must have exhausted both Ben and me for we slept in until seven- 
thirty. I woke to find Nicky pulling on my wrist and George standing on the Houseboy's chest, 
yelling for his breakfast. In the ensuing confusion, neither of us noticed until we'd put down food 
and fresh water that Kaylie was missing. 

"Where's Kaylie?" Ben demanded. 

As the last remnants of sleep fled, I headed for the hall. Ben had the same idea and we 
collided in the doorway, both struggling to be the first through. He won and led the way to my 
den. 

We found ourselves tiptoeing in, holding our breath. Carefully we peered into the corner 
past my desk and sure enough, there was Kaylie's little brown face smiling up at us. A rumbling 
purr issued from her chest. 

"She's done it!" I exclaimed. 

"How many?" Ben tried to push past me to see. 

I counted the tiny, pure white bodies as they squirmed at Kaylie's belly. Then counted again. 
"We've got a six-pack!" 

Ben beamed as he bent to look at the new little family. 

"I guess Norma was right," I said. "Kaylie did know what to do." I closed the den door. "I've 
heard stories about males killing kittens. We should keep that door shut so George and Ming 
can't come in." 

Ben frowned. "I don't remember reading anything like that. Besides, Ming is a caretaker; 
surely he wouldn't harm his own kittens." 

"I don't think he would either, but let's not take any chances, not until they're bigger and 
Kaylie's rested up from giving birth. I'll have to bring a litter box and some food dishes in here." 

When we opened the door, the rest of our four-footed family tried to get in to see what was 
going on, but we managed to keep them out, get out ourselves, and close the door. Nicky sat 
down in the hall, stared at the den door, and whined. 

I said, "He knows there are kittens in there and he wants to look after them." I suddenly 
realized how alike Ben and Nicky were in their desire to be caretakers. Maybe it was true that 


dogs and owners came to resemble one another, in spirit if not always in looks. "Come on, 
Nicky, they're too young to herd and too small for you to carry around in your mouth. You can 
start babysitting later, okay?" 

The dog heaved a huge sigh and followed us down the hall, where gulping the leftovers in 
George's and Ming's breakfast dishes seemed to cheer him up considerably. 

"We'd better think of some names," Ben said. 

"We could wait until they're bigger and start showing some personality." 

"As soon as I feed the chickens and have some breakfast, I'll make a list of possibilities. I 
want to give them unique names. None of this 'Fluffy' and 'Tiger' stuff for our kittens." 

For the next week, we kept Kaylie and her brood in my den, carrying food and water to her. 
The kittens seemed to be doing fine and the only problem I could see was that Kaylie would 
occasionally get out of the box and try clawing the den door to shreds. 

"You stay in here where it's safe," I told her. 

"Merowww!" 

A couple of days later, Ben and I looked up from our breakfast to find Kaylie eating out of 
Ming's dish. 

"Oh my God! One of us didn't shut that door tight!" I dashed down the hall, Ben right behind 
me. 

We pushed the door fully open. Nicky was peering into the nest box, tail wagging madly. 
George was standing with his front paws on the edge of the box, sniffing. 

"Back off, you two!" I looked into the box and there was Ming, his paws wrapped around 
the six kittens, who were snuggling up to his belly, unsuccessfully trying to nurse. He looked so 
serious and concerned that we backed off ourselves and gave in to a good laugh. 

"So now will you quit worrying?" Ben demanded. 

"I guess so." 

We decided that since Kaylie was already out, she might as well go back to her normal 
routines. We took her food dishes and litter box away and left the door open. Twenty minutes 
later she was back, shooing Ming out of the box. 

During the next week, the kittens' eyes opened and by the end of the week their teeth were 
beginning to appear. Another couple of days and they were standing up and staggering around 
the box. Nicky was getting very excited now and I could tell he was dying to trot around with a 
kitten in his mouth. 

He didn't get the chance, however. Whenever Kaylie left the box, Ming would get in with 
the kittens, licking them and letting them crawl all over him and chew on his ears and tail. Soon 
he was spending half his time in the box. Kaylie seemed to think having a babysitter was a great 
idea and she'd loll around the living room, napping or bathing, while Ming looked after the 
babies. 

"Did you know it's impossible to sneeze with your eyes open?" Ben said one day, when he 
came in for morning coffee. 

"That has to be another Duff quote. Oh, of course, you took lettuce and green onions into 
Mora Bay yesterday." 

"I tried it and I think he's right about that one," Ben said. "By the way, I'm ready to name the 
kittens." 

"Shall I hire a string quartet and invite the neighbors to the christening?" 

"Don't be a smart-ass." 

"Just trying to be helpful," I said, pouring coffee and putting out peanut butter cookies. "I 


really think we should wait until they're a bit bigger. I can't tell them apart yet. Can you?" 
Ben shook his head. "No." 
"Well, if we don't know who to call what, there's no point, is there?" 
Ben could sigh almost as theatrically as Nicky. 
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By the tenth of June, the kittens were playing, and we watched, amused, as they climbed out 
of the box and staggered across the carpet, intent on exploration. Soon there were kittens 
scooting all over the house and Ben and I learned to walk around peering constantly at the floor 
to avoid stepping on one of them. 

I spent so much time looking at the kittens that I was the first to notice that one of them 
seemed different. It was a little smaller than the others and still pure white, whereas the other 
kittens' faces, ears, tails, and legs were now a pale fawn, very soon to be light brown and 
eventually chocolate. 

"Ben," I said, "I think there's a changeling in Kaylie's brood. You said she got out of the 
bedroom one day but are you sure she didn't get out of the house?" 

He sighed and put down his coffee mug. "I'm afraid she went out the cat door. I didn't know 
she was even out of the bedroom until I happened to open the back door and saw her trotting 
across the yard. I didn't tell you that part because I thought you'd be upset." 

"I might have been," I said, "but it looks like we've got five kittens from Ming, so I don't 
mind if the sixth was fathered by some other cat." 

"It's probably all Nicky's fault." 

"I doubt it, Ben. There may be some question of paternity but surely you're not accusing 
Nicky." 

"Oh, Holly, don't be silly! Maybe he opened the bedroom door. Dogs can do that, you know. 
He likely felt sorry for Kaylie and wanted her and Ming to get together." 

"Some dogs can open doors," I said, "but not Nicky. All his brains went to herding animals 
and hiding things. Anyway, he was neutered so long ago he didn't have any idea what Kaylie's 
problem was." 

Ben grinned. "Then why did he find a white cat for her to mate with? I think he wanted there 
to be someone in the family who looked like him." 

"Dream on, St. Francis. And ease up a little on attributing human desires to the animals." 

Kaylie didn't seem to worry about her brood running all over the house, but Ming followed 
them around and tried to keep them together. Sometimes he got so frustrated he'd try to put them 
back in the nest box. But no sooner had he dropped one kitten in the box and trotted out for the 
next one, than the first one would have escaped and be racing off to find its siblings. Nicky did 
his best to help, but he and Ming were no match for six adventurous kittens. 

One morning a week later, I woke up, as usual, to Ming poking his wet nose up my left 
nostril and purring. Having your entire body feel as if it's vibrating is much more effective than 
an alarm clock and, since I felt like sleeping in, even more annoying. I pushed Ming's head away, 
keeping my eyes shut and hoping he'd give up. As he attacked my other nostril, I realized that 
something about his head didn't feel right. 

I sat up and blinked the sleep from my eyes. Ming was absolutely bald on the crown of his 
head and around his ears. 

"Oh, my God, Ming, what's wrong with you?" 


He butted my arm with his poor bald head. George, in the meantime, had risen from his 
prime position on my pillow and Nicky was stirring at the foot of the bed. 

"Okay, guys, breakfast time. And then you, Ming, are going straight to the vet." 

Jerry gave Ming a thorough examination, shook his head in puzzlement, and asked me if 
anything unusual had been going on in my house. I told him about Ming trying to herd kittens. 

My usually sympathetic vet started to laugh. "This boy's having a nervous breakdown! And I 
don't blame him. You'd need to have him cloned five times to keep six kittens under control. 
Makes me think of a couple I know who had triplets. A human couple, I mean." 

I came home with Ming, a bottle of tranquilizers and instructions to keep him zonked out for 
a month. He swallowed his pills obediently and in a week or so, his hair started growing back. 
He didn't stop herding kittens but at least he was less obsessive about it and, when he got fed up 
with the chase, now went and curled up beside Kaylie. Nicky, on the other hand, spent so much 
time racing up and down the stairs and through the house that he was often too tired to go outside 
and herd the deer. 

It was nearly the end of June when I said to Ben, "It's time I took the kittens in for their 
shots." 

"I'd better go with you." 

"Maybe we should take Nicky," I said, "so he can capture any that escape." 

"We don't need Nicky. We'll put them all into one cat carrier and take the second carrier 
with us. As Jerry finishes with each one, we'll put it in the second carrier." 

"Clever! I knew there'd be advantages to marrying a cost accountant." 

We arrived in Jerry's office next afternoon, lugging a carrier full of six squirming and vocal 
kittens. It took Ben and me and some fast handwork to get one kitten out while keeping the 
others in. Finally, we put the captured kitten on Jerry's examination table. 

"Beautiful little thing,” Jerry said. "I see she's got Ming's kinked tail, though." 

"She's developing the fastest," I said. "Her points are the darkest, so far." 

Ben took a list out of his pocket. "It's ttme we named them, Holly, and now seems as good a 
time as any. I'm going to call this one Poppaea." 

I raised my eyebrows. "Have you picked Roman names for all of them? Well, that is 
different!" I shouldn't have been surprised; Ben had been studying the history of ancient Rome as 
long as I'd known him. "I expect it'll get shortened to Poppy." 

We tucked little Poppaea, duly examined and vaccinated, into the empty carrier and, from 
the other carrier, retrieved the next kitten, who turned out to be the pure white one. 

"This one's male," Jerry said, over the kitten's protests. "No kinks in his tail! Wait a minute, 
I don't think he's a Siamese." 

"Well, he's half Siamese," I said. "Kaylie did give birth to him. But she managed to get 
outside during her last heat, so I suspect there's a white tom cat somewhere in the neighborhood." 

Jerry grinned. "Happens in the best of families." 

Ben consulted his list. "His name will be Cato. The Roman Cato was a politician, orator and 
arch-conservative." 

"That fits," I said. "I don't know about the politics, but this little boy talks all the time." 

"He's got the right voice for a politician,” Jerry said, raising his voice to compete with Cato's 
squalling. "Bring on another one." 

The next kitten was the biggest of the lot, with a kink in his tail, a squarish face like his 
father's, and slightly crossed eyes. He took a quick look around and raced across Jerry's table, 
nearly managing a suicide leap toward the windowsill before Jerry grabbed him. 


"Looks like he's going to have dark points, too," Jerry said, wielding his needle. 

"I dub this one Caesar," Ben said. "Caesar conquered the world and was named dictator-for- 
life because of his prowess in war." 

"Oh, no!" I exclaimed. "We do not need another dictator-for-life in our house! We already 
have George. And Kaylie is aiming to take over the instant he wavers. Every now and then I see 
her glowering at him, and then looking at me as much as to say, 'Hand me my Uzi, honey.'" 

"Perhaps Caesar's one we should give away," Ben said. 

"Give away?" 

"You surely don't want to keep all six!" 

I sighed. "Yes, I do want to keep them all, but I know that's too many." 

"How about keeping three and giving away three?" Ben said. "Even better, selling three. 
That would leave us with six cats and that's what you've always said you wanted. And even that 
is stretching the budget." 

"Are you sure you heard me right? Are you sure I didn't say nine? Or a dozen?" I took a look 
at Ben's face. "Oh, all right. No more than six, then." 

We managed to put Caesar into the second carrier without letting the first two out. When we 
grabbed for another out of the first carrier, two escaped. I ended up clutching one kitten while 
Ben chased the other and captured it under Jerry's stool. 

"Put them both up here on the table," Jerry said. "Each of you hang on to one." He examined 
them and gave them their shots. "These two are both female." 

"And they both have normal eyes and light points and they're about the same size," I said. "I 
have a really hard time telling them apart." 

Ben pointed at the kitten I was holding. "That one is Lucretia. And this one I've got is 
Sabina." 

"Lucy and Saby," I said. "Any history lessons?" 

"Not this time." 

We held on to these kittens while Jerry fished the sixth out of the carrier, then popped them 
back inside. 

"That one has a kinked tail, like Ming," I said, "but his face is different, a little longer in the 
chin, and it looks like he might develop darker points than the last two." 

"Another male," Jerry said. "And only one eye crossed." He poked the kitten with a fresh 
needle. "He seems like an easy-going little guy." 

Ben consulted his list again. "This one will be called Tiberius." 

"Tibby,” I said. 

"What's the point of giving them distinctive names, suitable to their royal lineage, if you're 
just going to shorten them?" Ben complained. 

"Because they're too little and cute to wear such long, impressive names. They'll have to 
grow into them." 

Tiberius was sitting on his haunches, eyeing the vet with interest. He was the least 
rambunctious of the kittens and I often wondered whether he felt overshadowed by his five 
siblings or if he'd inherited Ming's laid-back nature. 

Jerry picked him up and the kitten nuzzled and purred for a moment before demanding to be 
put down again. 

"I'd like to take this one," Jerry said. "Clive is getting on in years and it's time he had 
somebody to raise. Or to ginger him up a bit." 

"Now?" I said. 


"No reason why not," Jerry said. "Is Tiberius eating solid food?" 

"They all are. I started them on milk and kitten food all mushed up together when they were 
about three weeks old, and they were eating straight canned kitten food as of a week or so ago." 

Jerry looked at Ben. "What were you thinking of asking for him?" 

"I'm going to sit in the car," I said, "this high finance is embarrassing. You two can sort it 
out on your own." I picked up the carriers and retreated to the car where I could shed a few tears 
without anyone saying, "There, there, the kitten's going to a good home.’ How would Ming and 
Kaylie and Nicky feel when we came back with only five kittens instead of six? How would I 
ever explain it to them? How could I live with myself if something happened to Tibby? 

When Ben came out, he looked at my face and wisely said nothing until we went in the back 
door at home and let the kittens loose. Nicky, Ming, and Kaylie rushed out to greet the babies; 
George called from his living room perch that we should bring his subjects to the foot of his 
throne for examination. 

I watched Ming and Kaylie closely as they sniffed their babies. Both went to the carriers and 
sniffed some more, then looked at me. 

I nearly started crying again. "He's okay. He's gone home with Jerry and he's going to be just 
fine." 

The two cats looked around a bit more, came back for a reassuring pat on the head and, by 
that evening, seemed to have accepted the fact that Tiberius was not coming home. Their calm 
acceptance and apparent willingness to live in the moment made me think of Henry, my 
Buddhist cat. Perhaps all cats had a touch of the Buddha. 

It was obvious that Nicky had never learned to count. He herded kittens, chased kittens, and 
walked around with kittens hanging from his mouth, but didn't seem to realize there was one 
missing. 

Later, when Nicky had gone to sleep with five kittens cuddled between his front paws and 
Ming perched on his back, Ben said, "I guess we'd better find a home for two more as soon as we 
can." 

"You mean right away? Why?" 

"Well, just look at that." He pointed at the pile of sleeping fur. "Even you can see that it's not 
easy to be a kitten in this house." 


Chapter XV 


One morning in mid-July, Ben came in for coffee with a frown on his face and one hand pawing 
at his beard. 

"What's wrong?" I asked. 

"You remember I tied the outside tomato plants to stakes with heavy twine a couple of 
weeks ago? Well, someone is cutting the twine." 

"That's weird! Who on earth would walk into our yard and do a thing like that? Do you think 
we've upset one of the neighbors?" 

Ben shook his head. "I'm sure we haven't. And it seems like such a dumb thing for anyone to 
do. Sometimes the twine is just cut, other times it's gone altogether. What's the point?" 

"I can't imagine. Maybe it's midget aliens from outer space." I poured the coffee. "Let's have 
our coffee break in the living room for a change." 

On our way through the dining room, we found Ming buried under an avalanche of kittens. 
They were walking all over him, chewing his tail and biting his ears, but he didn't seem to mind. 
It would have been easy enough for him to escape; he'd grown to be a tall rangy cat weighing 
over seventeen pounds. He still spent a lot of time herding his offspring and none of those 
seventeen pounds was fat. 

"We really need to do something about giving away Lucretia and Sabina," Ben said. 

"All right," I said, with a sigh. "I'm going to see Norma tomorrow. I'll ask her if she knows 
someone acceptable." Choosing which kittens to keep and which to give away had been 
agonizing, but we'd finally decided to keep Caesar, Cato and Poppaea. I still had twinges over 
giving up Tiberius, but when I'd gone to Jerry's for a bridge game one evening, I could see the 
kitten was thriving and that Clive, Jerry's elegant, black, and white geriatric cat, had perked up 
and was playing again. 

As soon as Ben sat down, Poppaea raced up his pant leg, across his lap and stuck her face 
into his armpit, kneading and purring. 

"That kitten is even weirder than midget aliens from outer space," I said. "I can't imagine 
why she thinks your deodorant is so delectable." 

"Neither can I. Maybe it's the sweat. Or the combination." Ben pulled her into his lap and 
gave her an all-over ruffing that would have had George yelling for mercy. But Poppy loved it. 
She wailed and yowled the whole time but made no effort to get away. When Ben stopped 
rubbing her, she raised her head and looked at him as much as to say, ‘More! More!'. He obliged 
until King George, who had been perched on the piano out of range of marauding kittens, 
decided Poppy had had enough attention and marched over to Ben to demand his prior rights. 

"Yes, your Majesty! You are the boss, and I am just the lowly Houseboy." He put the kitten 
on the floor, knelt and gave George a ruff. 

Poppy now led the other four kittens in an attack on Nicky, who lay sprawled beside the 
couch watching their antics with a benevolent eye. The five of them climbed onto him, so that he 
looked like a horizontal Christmas tree covered with Siamese ornaments. 

Ben finished George's ruff and sat in his chair with the King purring in his lap. Kaylie lay in 
regal splendor on the couch, surveying her brood through half-closed eyes. 

"You have a soft life," I told her. "Five kittens, and all you do is lie around while everyone 
else takes care of them." 

"She does keep them in order," Ben said. 


There was no doubt Kaylie was the dominant cat, second only to His Highness, George the 
Magnificent. If the kittens annoyed her, all she had to do was give them a dirty look and they 
scattered. It was also obvious that she wanted to be El Supremo, but she knew as well as we did 
that George would never give up his throne. 

"Are you going to phone Norma?" Ben asked. 

"Right now." I didn't want to give up Lucretia and Sabina, who I could rarely tell apart and 
thought of as The Terrible Twins, but I had to agree with Ben that eight cats were probably too 
many. 

"Cheer up, Holly. When the Terrible Twins have gone, we'll still have six cats. That's a six- 
pack and very appropriate considering how much I like beer." 

"If you like beer so much, we could let Kaylie get pregnant again. If she had four kittens and 
we kept the Twins, we'd have two six-packs." 

"Holly..." 

"Yes, dear." I went off to phone Norma. 
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Next day I arrived at Norma's in time for an early coffee break. She and Maggie and I sat on 
the veranda, amid assorted cats and the dachshund, BJ, all of us enjoying the mellow morning 
sun. The coolness of a damp west coast night was quickly evaporating, and the still air promised 
another hot July day. 

"How are the babies?" Norma asked. 

"Mauling Nicky, Ming and their mother at every opportunity and growing like little weeds." 
Norma and Maggie had been over to visit several times, but Norma never failed to ask about the 
feline rulers of Holly Haven. 

"Do they ever try to maul George?" Maggie said. 

"Now and then one tries it and gets pinned to the mat. If two or more go after him, the 
Supreme Monarch either belts them into the middle of next week or escapes to some shelf where 
they can't get at him." The orange tabby, Blue Eyes, rubbed her face against my leg and jumped 
on my lap. 

Maggie said, "Why did Blue Eyes rub her face on you? I've noticed all the cats do that." 

"She's marking me with her scent to let everybody know I belong to her. Cats have glands 
on their foreheads and around their chins that produce scent." 

"That's sweet! I guess I belong to all of Norma's cats then. I wonder how they agree to share 
me?" 

"I don't know," I said, "but it's nice that they do." 

"Have you let your little darlings out yet?" Maggie reached for another cookie. 

"No. I'm afraid both Nicky and Ming would have nervous breakdowns trying to herd five 
kittens outside. Ming is anxious when he's outside, anyway, and if a bird flies over, he races for 
the house. Norma, do you know anyone who would be willing to adopt the Terrible Twins? I 
really do need to find a home for them." 

Norma refilled our coffee mugs. "I think I know someone who'd make a good Mom. Then 
you could let Nicky, Ming and George take the other three outside and teach them all about the 
Great Outdoors." 

"Yes," I said, with a sigh. "I know what George will teach them. How to chase squirrels and 
catch birds, snakes, and rabbits. And, naturally, how to bring all their prizes, still alive and 


twitching, in through the cat door. Then he'll show them how to get up on the roof of the house 
and pretend they don't know how to come down again." 

We all laughed, waking Doran. He jumped into my lap, glared at Blue Eyes until she got 
down, and rolled over to get a tummy rub. "So, who is this prospective Mom?" 

"Her name is Shelly Norton. She's been doing my income tax returns for several years." 

"I've met her," Maggie put in. "She seems like a very nice young woman." 

"How young?" I was already nervous. 

"Mid-forties, I would say." Norma took over petting Blue Eyes. "She's a bookkeeper and 
works out of her house, so she's there most of the time." 

"Does she know anything about cats?" I wasn't about to let the Twins, no matter how 
Terrible, go to someone who didn't know how to take care of them. 

"She has a silver-gray tabby called Twitchit, who is about six," Norma said. "She had 
another one, a tabby by the name of Fred, but he died three months ago at the ripe old age of 
nineteen." 

"And you've talked to her about my kittens?" 

Norma nodded. "Oh, yes. Last time I went to see her, she mentioned that Twitchit seemed 
lonely." 

"I suppose I'd better phone her." I wasn't keen, but if I kept eight cats running around the 
house, Ben's budget would blow up. And so would he. "How's your cash crop coming along?" 

"You mean the marijuana?" Maggie said, smiling. 

I nodded. 

"It's doing quite well," Norma said. "We lost a couple of the young plants, but we've got two 
left that should mature." 

Norma and Maggie looked at each other and said, as with one voice, "We'd better hide 
them!" 

"Why?" I asked. Do you think Trevor is about to send the Mounties after you?" 

"No," Norma said. "He wouldn't do that. But he did phone yesterday and ask me if I'd 
provide room and board for two of his doctor friends who want a quiet week fishing and 
wandering around the island. They're coming in a few days, in their power boat." 

Maggie saw the look on my face. "It'll be all right, Holly. We have two spare bedrooms, and 
I don't mind doing the cooking, even if they do want to eat meat. Men are quite easy to please as 
long as you keep their tummies full." 

"I wasn't thinking about the work it would entail," I said. "What I want to know is why they 
want to come here and not to one of the posh places in Mora Bay. Or even to Rollin RV Park 
across the bay. They could rent an RV. The park never seems to be full." 

"Oh, Holly, don't be so suspicious." Norma put Blue Eyes on the floor and filled our mugs 
again. "If that's not warm enough, tell me and I'll heat it in the microwave." 

I sipped the coffee, still suspicious. "It's fine." 

"I think Trevor's trying to make amends for nagging me about my health," Norma said. "His 
friends will pay for the accommodation, though not as much as they would in town." 

"And," Maggie said, "it's possible that he wants to show off the property to his friends, just 
in case he gets his hands on it. They might be investors." 

"Uh huh." I knew I could smell a rat, but I didn't know where the smell was coming from. 
"If they try to talk you into selling the property to them, put an exorbitant price on it." 

"How much?" Norma looked interested, which rather surprised me. You can't put a price on 
happiness. 


"Oh, a couple million." 

"Holly! That's far too much." 

"Maybe." 

"This is all nonsense, anyway," Norma said, getting up to put her mug on the tray. "If they 
ask, I'll just say the property is not for sale. And it isn't." 

"Perhaps we should put a sign at the foot of the driveway saying, 'Not For Sale'," Maggie 
said. 

I laughed. "Then people will come and knock on the door and ask why you put the sign up." 
I stole the last cookie off the plate. "Not to change the subject or anything, but do you have any 
idea why someone would cut the twine off Ben's staked tomatoes?" 

Norma blinked. "Cut off the twine? Holly, my dear, I haven't the faintest." 

"I'd suggest Cal's goats were getting loose," Maggie said, "but they'd have eaten the 
tomatoes, too. And everything else in sight." 

"I keep telling Ben it's midget aliens from outer space looking for rope to repair their 
battered space craft," I said, "and I think he's getting irritated with me. The last time I said that, 
he told George the Magnificent to cut off my supply of catnip." 
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I arrived home to find Ming in the litter box, kicking everything in it out onto the floor. The 
tile and the area rug were covered in gritty sand and smelly, sand-covered lumps. 

"Ming, get out of there! I know I should have cleaned the litter box this morning and I forgot 
and I'm sorry." 

He shook his paws and marched off toward the living room. I changed into my grubby 
clothes, went down on my knees, and started cleaning up, hampered by five kittens who were 
sure my only purpose in being down on the floor was to play with them. Half an hour later, when 
I was just finishing the job, Ben walked in. 

"Why are you cleaning the mud room now? It's nearly lunch time." 

"Ming told me to empty the litter box." 

"Oh." From time to time, Ming had told Ben a thing or two and both of us knew that when 
Ming spoke, Head Slaves and Houseboys listened. 

"That cat can create more havoc in five minutes than any of the others in half an hour," I 
said. "He kicked everything in the litter box onto the floor. But I can't really complain. If I'd 
cleaned the stupid box when I should have, this wouldn't have happened." 

"Bet you won't forget again." Ben grinned, pulled off his boots and went into the kitchen to 
mash hard-boiled eggs for one of his favorite lunches, egg salad sandwiches. 

After lunch, I said, "I'm going to Mora Bay to see this woman who Norma said might take 
Lucretia and Sabina." 

Ben looked anxious. "Do you want me to come?" 

I shook my head. "No. She might feel it's overkill if we're both interrogating her." 

"Then I'll go back to work." He slid his foot into a boot, swore and kicked the boot off again. 
"Darn that cat!" 

"Caesar again?" 

Ben removed a small, well-chewed chunk of beef bone from his boot. "Well, so far he's the 
only one we've caught storing snacks in my boots." 

The last time it had been dry kibbles and the time before that a dead mouse which we 


assumed George had thoughtfully provided. "Be glad it's only a beef bone. In Africa you have to 
empty your boots of poisonous insects before you put them on." 

"You're beginning to sound like Duff." Ben went off to the greenhouse before I could throw 
something at him. I climbed into the Chevy and headed for Mora Bay. 

Shelly Norton's place was an old two-story house on a hill above the bay, perhaps a quarter 
mile from the village center. It had weathered cedar siding, but looked well-kept and sat in a 
large, fenced lot amid several cat-climbable trees. I unlatched the front gate, turned to look at the 
view and sighed in appreciation. Below was the bay, blue and glittering under the July sunshine. 
Beyond was the Strait, with the dark blue mountains of Vancouver Island in the distance. 

I liked Shelly the moment she opened the door to me. Perhaps it was her red hair or, after 
we'd talked for a couple of minutes, the impression she gave of being cheerful and capable, as if 
she could not only keep books and fill out tax returns, but also do anything else she might put her 
mind to. 

"Come through to the back and meet Twitchit," she said. 

I followed her down the hall, bypassing her office, which faced the front street, to a bedroom 
at the back. "How did you come up with a name like Twitchit?" 

"She's always twitching her tail," Shelly said, "which is something she did even as a kitten. 
It's almost as if she talks with it." 

Twitchit awoke as we walked into the room and true to her name, twitched her tail as she 
rose and strolled across the bed toward us. She was a sleek silver-gray tabby with the "M" on her 
forehead that most tabbies wear. She sniffed my proffered hand and allowed me to ruffle her 
neck fur and scratch behind her ears. 

"She's lovely," I said. "Does she have a problem with her vision? Her right pupil is much 
larger than the left." 

"The vet says she can see with that eye as well as with the other. He doesn't know what 
caused one pupil to be larger than the other but guessed it might be inherited." 

"Who is your vet?" I asked. 

"Jerry Parker." 

"Oh, isn't he wonderful?" I felt better already. Anyone who had Jerry as a vet was getting the 
best available care. "I understand you had an older cat, too." 

Shelly nodded. "Yes, poor old Fred. He was a sweetheart of a cat. A big dark tabby who 
loved everybody. Twitchit had him dancing to her tune within days of my adopting her." 

"Does she miss him?" I asked, giving Twitchit a rub down her backbone. 

"T think she does," Shelly said. "On the one hand, she likes getting all the treats to herself, 
but on the other, she does seem a little lost at times." 

"I've heard many people say that cats are loners, but I think it's because they're so 
independent. I'm sure they need companionship the same as people do, otherwise they get bored 
and sometimes even sick." 

"I agree," Shelly said. "When I have to work long hours in tax season, Twitchit gets upset 
with me and nags for attention. And if I'm out of the house for a day, I get a real scolding when I 
come home." 

"If you decide to take Lucretia and Sabina, Twitchit will have to give up having center stage, 
though." 

"Lucretia and Sabina!" Shelly laughed. "I think those would get shortened to Lucy and 
Saby," she said, echoing my own sentiments. 

We sat in the living room, admiring the view, and talked about my two kittens, while 


Twitchit sat in Shelly's lap, looking almost as dignified and regal as George. I told Shelly that 
Sabina and Lucretia were so alike in appearance that they were difficult to tell apart, but I often 
knew which was which by how they acted. 

"Lucretia is a bit sensitive," I said. "If she does something bad and I yell at her, she'll go off 
and sit in another room and whimper." 

Shelly laughed. "If I yell at Twitchit, she yells back." 

"So do the rest of mine, including Sabina. And I probably yell at her the most. She loves 
lying on paper and chewing it up. Sometimes my office looks like somebody threw confetti in 
there." 

"I'd have to keep her out of mine. Or be forced to explain to clients why their records are in 
soggy tatters." Shelly shifted in her chair. "How much are you charging for the kittens?" 

"Nothing." 

Shelly raised her eyebrows. "But Norma told me they're purebreds." 

"I suppose I could do the registration thing and get papers for them, but that part of the cat 
world doesn't appeal to me. Does it matter to you?" 

"No. But I still think I should pay you something." 

I shook my head. "Definitely not. All I want is for them to have a happy home." 

Shelly's smile was warm. "I can certainly promise you that." 

We agreed that I'd bring the two kittens to Shelly the following day. That being settled, we 
spent a few more minutes talking about our own histories and discovered that we had several 
mutual friends on the island besides Norma Brentwood. 

"Do you know Deanna Perry?" I asked. "The one who owns Rollin RV Park?" 

Shelly nodded. "Is she a friend of yours?" 

"No, just an acquaintance. I interviewed her for Tidelines a year ago. I'm not happy about 
the way they expanded the Park." 

"I set up their books for them," Shelly said. "I offered them a good rate to do the monthly 
stuff, but Deanna said she'd rather do it herself." 

"I'm surprised she has time for that," I said. "She seems to be getting more and more 
involved in community affairs." 

"I've noticed. She was around last week asking for donations for new benches in the little 
park down by the marina." Shelly smiled ruefully. "Being in business, I get hit with all civic 
improvement requests." 

I asked a couple more leading questions, but Shelly wouldn't rise to my bait. I drove home 
admiring her reticence but still curious about Deanna. Or did I just want to find out something 
socially unacceptable about her because of the way she'd treated Kaylie? And cut down all those 
trees on her property? 

Ben met me at the back door, motioning to me to hurry and putting his finger to his lips. He 
cat-footed down the hall to the veranda, with me trotting behind, unable even to guess at what 
wonders he might be about to reveal. 

He pointed at the little patch of ground he'd been cultivating between the end of the tool 
shed and the gate into the main garden. In addition to being Houseboy for eight cats and a dog, 
he seemed to want to turn our entire five acres into a garden. This spot, however, was the scene 
of the infamous tomato twine thefts. "Holly, look!" he whispered. 

A squirrel was struggling to climb a cluster of last year's bamboo stalks, which Ben had tied 
together with twine. The squirrel had his legs apart, clinging to the slippery, brittle stalks with 
claws, muscles, and sheer will power. He'd manage to climb up far enough to get a grip on the 


twine, then his legs would slide down the bamboo and he'd have to let go of the twine. But he 
persisted and finally chewed through the twine until both it and he slid down the bamboo stalks. 
He grabbed the twine in his mouth and disappeared up the nearest oak tree. 

"Now, I ask you!" Ben said. "Why would a squirrel eat twine?" 

"You're the animal expert, St. Francis." 

Ben sighed. "All I can say is that it must fill some deep primeval need. Or maybe he's 
building a nest. I guess when I go into Mora Bay I'd better see if the hardware has twine treated 
with something that squirrels don't like." 

"Considering that they ate all the plastic inserts out of the gutters this spring, you might have 
to look for a long time. They'll eat anything." 

"Long twist ties, maybe," Ben said, ignoring me. "Paper and metal. Surely, they wouldn't eat 
those. Oh, and do you know what Duff says about bamboo?" 

"I can hardly wait to hear." 

"That it can grow up to thirty-six inches in a day." 

I threw up my hands in mock amazement. "Ben, you're talking in Imperial measure! 
Shouldn't you have said ‘just under a meter'?" 

"No, because you'd pretend not to understand what I was talking about!" He led the way into 
the kitchen. "You really should meet Duff. He's a decent guy. Maybe I'll invite him for supper 
one of these days." 

"Okay, as long as you can promise me that when I pour a coffee for him, he won't tell me 
what country it came from and give a long lecture on the subject." 

"I can't promise a thing." He started for the back door and suddenly struck himself on the 
forehead with the palm of his hand. "I got so interested in that darn squirrel I forgot where you 
were this afternoon. Will this Shelly woman you went to see be a good mother for the Terrible 
Twins?" 

"She'll be fine. I liked her a lot." I sighed and tossed my bag and notebook on the kitchen 
table. "I almost wish I hated her." 

"We can't keep eight cats, Holly. The king-size bed isn't big enough." 

"I know, I know!" I called, "Lucy! Saby! Come and get a cuddle." 

Ben patted me on the shoulder. "Poor Holly. It's not easy being a mom in this house." 
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Chapter X VI 


Next morning, I captured the Terrible Twins and put them in a cat cage. Ben took it to the car 
and put it on the front passenger seat while I got in the driver's side. 

"You two behave yourselves," he said to the cats. Then looked at my face and said, "Wait a 
minute." He went back into the house and came out with a box of tissues which he handed to me 
through the window. 

"Demand visiting rights!" he said and stalked off toward the greenhouse. 

His abrupt departure told me his own tears were not far from the surface and I debated 
racing after him with the tissues but decided it would only make matters worse. The Twins 
poked their little brown paws at me through the bars of the cage and said, "Where are we going, 
Mom?" 

"You're going to have your very own kingdom with your own private mom," I said, 
throwing the car into gear and roaring up the driveway before I could change my mind. 

Twenty minutes later I knocked at Shelly's door. She opened it almost at once. 

"These are the Terrible Twins," I said. "Lucretia and Sabina, this is your new mom." The 
Twins sat with their tails demurely wrapped around their front legs and gazed up at Shelly with 
wide blue eyes. 

"They don't look very Terrible," she said. "But I suspect they're trying to make a good 
impression. Come on in and let's see what Twitchit thinks." 

We took the cage into the living room and Shelly called Twitchit. The silver-gray tabby 
strolled in from the back of the house, stopped at the sight of the cage and sniffed the air. She sat 
down and stared at the Twins, who stared back, eyes wider than ever. 

"Come over and say hello, Twitchit," Shelly said. 

Twitchit glanced at Shelly, then rose and walked over to the cage. She paced around it, 
sniffing, then sat down beside it and looked at Shelly as much as to say, "What on earth do you 
expect me to do with two kittens? Surely you're not asking me to raise them!" 

Shelly said, "Lucy and Saby are going to live with us and I want you to be nice to them." 
One of the Twins snaked a paw through the bars and batted at Twitchit's tail. The silver 
tabby jumped as though she'd been bitten and hissed at the kitten. The Twin pulled her paw back 

in and licked it as though nothing else existed in the world, not even Twitchit. 

The tabby stalked around the cage a couple of times, ears lowered, then sat down and poked 
her own paw through the bars, prodding the guilty kitten. 

"Let them out," Shelly said. "It's going to be all right; Twitchit's doing her governess act." 

I opened the cage. Lucretia and Sabina slowly edged their way out, sniffing and obviously 
dying to explore this new territory, but keeping a wary eye on Twitchit. 

Shelly picked up the kittens and sat with them in her lap, stroking them and murmuring, 
"You are gorgeous, both of you. Now don't pester Twitchit; this is her house, you know." 

Twitchit walked over to Shelly's chair and stared at the kittens in her lap. Then she sat down 
and heaved a big sigh. 

I couldn't help laughing. "I swear she's annoyed because she thinks you've given her kittens 
to look after! I thought she'd do more growling and posturing to make them understand they're 
invading her territory." 

"She's pretty laid-back," Shelly said. "I'm sure she'll discipline them when necessary and, 
knowing her, give the impression that she's a martyr for doing all the work around here. She was 


like that with Fred. She groomed him when he lost interest in doing it himself, which I thought 
was wonderful. But she acted as if she'd sacrificed everything for him and nobody appreciated 
it.” 

Shelly put the kittens on the floor and Twitchit jumped into her lap. Shelly cuddled her and 
Twitchit lay down. She looked at the kittens and hissed again. 

"She's claiming territorial rights to your lap," I said. 

One of the Twins — I thought it was Saby — jumped back up on the chair, butted Twitchit's 
forehead with her own, and lay down, too. Twitchit growled and flicked her tail, but tolerated the 
invasion. 

"I'm amazed," I said. "I thought you'd have a war on your hands, at least for the first day or 
two." 

Lucy trotted toward the back of the house. Saby and Twitchit immediately jumped off 
Shelly's lap and followed her. 

"I thought I might have a war, too," Shelly said, "but it looks like Twitchit has accepted 
them. Perhaps she was lonelier than I thought." 

"Maybe. And perhaps the Twins are young enough that she feels protective toward them." 

Shelly and I talked for a few moments about the kittens and their care, then about the antics 
of cats we'd known. "May I come and visit once in a while?" I asked. "And bring Ben, my 
husband? I think he feels worse than I do about giving up these kittens." 

"On one condition," she said. 

"What's that?" 

Shelly grinned. "That you invite me out to your place so I can meet the rest of the crew." 

"You can come any time you like!" Relieved, I grabbed the cat cage and fled before I burst 
into tears. Not only had I lost two of my kittens, they'd run off to play and explore without a 
backward glance. I reminded myself that Lucretia and Sabina were too young to have developed 
loyalty or devotion to anybody except themselves. They might miss Ben and our other cats and 
me for a few days, but they were too busy growing and learning to fret for long. 

That night I consoled myself by watching the four new raccoon kits playing on the sundeck. 
The three who had been born fifteen months before had disappeared, probably to find their own 
territories. These new kits were a little over three months old now, wrestling and chasing each 
other. Kaylie's kittens played in the same way, having such a good time I couldn't help envying 
them. It was not the first time in my life, nor probably the last, that I wished I could be a carefree 
kitten with nothing on my mind but fun. 


A week after Lucretia and Sabina had moved to their new home, things on Holly Haven had 
pretty much returned to normal. Ming, Kaylie and the other three kittens, as well as Nicky, had 
stopped looking for the Terrible Twins. George didn't bother looking at all, no doubt relieved 
that some of the little creatures who so delighted in pestering him had disappeared. 

We noticed, though, that Cato had stopped pestering George and was now following the 
King around at a respectful distance, talking a blue streak and, if George curled up for a nap, 
curling up with him. I loved the picture they made; the dark sleek tabby King curled up with a 
fluffy white kitten. 

"What's that all about?" Ben wondered, as George grumbled at Cato for taking up too much 
space on his chair. 

"Remember we named this kitten after the Roman orator, Cato, because he talks so much?" 


The kitten often raced through every room in the house, chattering away to whoever would 
listen. "Well, I think Cato recognizes that George, as Supreme Dictator of the fur brigade, is an 
accomplished politician." 

"You mean Cato is learning at the feet of the master?" Ben said. 

"Something like that." 

"Holly, you have an overactive imagination. I think Cato knows His Majesty is lonely now 
that Ming spends most of his time with Kaylie. He's taking care of George, just like his father 
did." 

"You may be right, but if Cato ends up as White Emperor of Holly Haven, I won't be 
surprised." 

We took the teapot and mugs into the bedroom, followed by the entire population of Fur 
City. As I settled into bed with a book and George on my lap, waiting impatiently for me to lie 
down so he could cuddle around my head, I reflected that it was high time we had Kaylie spayed. 

"Ben, we'd better take Kaylie in for her operation. As much as I love having newborn kittens 
around, I can't stand giving any more away." 

"Why don't we get Ming done as well? He doesn't often spray in the house but when he does 
the smell is potent." 

"At least it's easy to track down where he did it and clean up," I said. "Didn't I tell you I had 
a call from Jennifer? She said a friend of hers was very interested in mating her Siamese with 
him." 

"Ouch!" Ben pulled Caesar and Poppaea out from under his pajama top. "Listen, you two, 
wrestle on the bed, not my bare stomach." He turned to me. "Yes, I remember now. Something 
about the fact that he's a throwback, wasn't it?" 

"That's what Jennifer said. Apparently purebred applehead Siamese cats as big as Ming, and 
with a squarish face and kinks in the tail, are quite rare. This woman loves the Traditional 
Siamese, so she doesn't mind if the kittens have kinks in their tails." 

"I don't know," Ben said. "I've read that neutering reduces the possibility of prostate 
problems when the cat ages. It would also reduce the urge to roam and fight." 

"You know Ming doesn't fight; he's so domestic and fatherly it's amazing. And he doesn't 
roam because he's so terrified of birds. I'll look after cleaning up when he sprays. I just think it 
would be neat if he had more offspring." 

"Well, if you're sure,” Ben said. "I don't suppose Ming will mind; at least he won't have to 
suffer a nervous breakdown trying to raise the kittens." 

"Let's give it a try and see how it works out," I said. "And one more thing we should do 
tomorrow is let the kittens out so they can explore the whole territory." 

"I suppose that means they'll be out in the garden, climbing up my pant legs or using the 
garden as a litter box," Ben grumbled. 

"Tell Nicky to keep them out of the garden, then. Now that we're down to three kittens, 
there'll be one adult animal to guard each kitten." 

"And get them into trouble," Ben said. 

"Have you no faith? Nicky, Ming and Kaylie are very responsible." 

"Holly, you really do have an overactive imagination." 
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Next morning, I phoned Jennifer and told her I was willing to put Ming out to stud. "Just let 


me know when to bring him over." 

Then I phoned Jerry and made an appointment to take Kaylie in for spaying three days later. 
I had just hung up the phone again when I heard Nicky yelp in pain outside the back door. 

I rushed to open the door and he limped in, followed by Poppaea. "I suppose you were 
trying to kill wasps again, you silly dog." He loved to snap at wasps and bees and would finish 
off a stunned insect by stepping on it. 

Nicky lay down and chewed at the pad on his right front foot. After a moment he got up and 
limped into the living room to lie down in a patch of sunlight. I examined his foot, found a wasp 
stinger in the pad, and pulled it out. Poppy sat beside him, looking quite concerned. 

"There you go, Nicko. All better now." 

An hour later I saw him, still tailed by Poppy, making his way, with a greatly exaggerated 
limp, across the yard. When he lay down, the kitten snuggled up and gave his pad a thorough 
licking. Considering the amount of time Nicky had spent bathing Poppy and the other kittens, 
that was only fair, I thought. But sweet, just the same. I wondered how long he'd remember to 
limp for Poppy's benefit. Maybe about as long as she was willing to nurse him. 

Right after lunch, Maggie arrived in Norma's pickup. Nicky followed her in, miraculously 
recovered from his limp. He wagged his tail and nuzzled her hand for some head-scratching 
before he went back out to supervise the kittens. 

I hugged her and said, "You're just in time for the last cookie and cup of tea. Ben's gone off 
to Mora Bay with a load of vegetables, but he should be back within an hour. How are things at 
your house?" 

"Norma's well and so am I. The cats and BJ are healthy and full of mischief." Maggie sat at 
the kitchen table, her reddish-brown hair gleaming in the sunlight. "But we do have a puzzle." 

"Something I can solve?" 

George leapt up on the table and butted Maggie's hand, purring. She took him on her lap. 
"See, he still misses me. Holly, I don't know whether the puzzle has a solution, but I'd love to 
hear your ideas." 

"Ben says I have an overactive imagination, so I can probably give you more ideas than you 
want. What's up?" 

"Those two doctor friends of Trevor's arrived a couple of days ago," she said, "and they're 
acting very oddly." 

I leaned forward. "How do you mean?" 

"Perhaps ‘very oddly’ is too strong a phrase." Maggie put her teacup down. "They're 
supposed to be over here for a fishing vacation. Well, they've gone fishing early in the morning 
both days and they go for a walk in the afternoon, but the rest of the time they hang around the 
house." 

"That does seem odd. The weather has been lovely. What do they do in the evening?" 

"They sit in the living room with Norma and me and talk. And ask lots of questions." 

I shook my head. "That's also odd. I'd have thought they'd be off to Mora Bay to one of the 
bars." 

"Me, too," Maggie said. "They're middle-aged, not ancient. I can't imagine why they'd want 
to sit around and talk to two old ladies. We've made lunch for them twice and, even then, they 
want to sit around and chat forever. They've even followed Norma out to the garden. We're 
having a hard time getting our work done." 

"You and Norma are both energetic, well-educated women," I said. "Maybe you don't seem 
like old ladies to these two men, any more than you do to me." 


Maggie patted my hand. "Thanks for the compliment, but these men are friends of Trevor's; 
they know how old Norma is." She smiled. "I've kept my own age a secret, though they have 
asked some questions designed to discover it." 

"Really! I find that very mysterious. And impertinent. You said they go for walks. Do they 
seem to be very interested in the property or the waterfront? Do they ask questions about that?" 
Maggie shook her head. "We've discussed the land a bit, but they don't sound like land 
developers. Norma told them the farm was established in the late 1800s and they showed some 

interest in the history. No, it seems they're more interested in us than the property." 

Little alarm bells were pinging in my mind, as they had when I'd first heard of this visit, but 
what they were warning me against I couldn't tell. "I have a strong feeling they're not here just 
for a vacation." I handed Maggie a notepad. "Write down their names and I'll see what I can find 
out." 

She did so and handed me the notepad. The names meant nothing to me, but I could call 
friends in Victoria who might know who and what these men were. 

Maggie went into the living room with a fresh cup of tea, and I went to the back door and 
called the kittens. "You've been out long enough for your first time in the big wide world." To 
my amazement, they came running at the sound of my voice and tumbled into the house. Ming 
and Nicky followed. Kaylie, of course, was reposing in regal splendor on the living room sofa, 
where she'd been since the first half hour of the kittens' wildly enthusiastic exploration of grass, 
hovering butterflies, and alarmed hens. 

Caesar, Cato and Poppaea promptly sat in front of their empty dishes. I realized that my 
calling them had not meant home and mother, but the possibility of my opening a can of tuna and 
giving them a treat. 

"Had a busy morning, did you?" I said, opening the tuna. "I should have known better than 
to entertain the idea that you might actually be obedient." 

I left them stuffing themselves full of fish and went to talk to Maggie. "The kids will be here 
in amoment," I said. "This was their first day outside." As I spoke, Ming came in and jumped 
into Maggie's lap to say hello. 

"It's so good to see them all," she said. "I talked to Shelly yesterday and she's thrilled with 
the Terrible Twins. I don't think you need to worry about their welfare." 

"Ts Twitchit thrilled, too?" 

Maggie smiled. "Shelly said the kittens are keeping Twitchit very busy." Ming jumped off 
her lap, giving way to George, who rolled over on his back, exposing his tummy. 

"He's never done that before," Maggie said. "Does it mean something?" 

"It's the ultimate compliment," I said. "It means he trusts you completely. His stomach is his 
most vulnerable part." 

"I'm flattered!" She gently stroked George's tummy and we talked about kittens and cats, 
cabbages and kings, until Ben came home an hour later. 

After Maggie had hugged Ben and listened to his latest woes about pests in the garden — 
winged pests, not kittens — she said, "How are all your plants doing?" 

"Thriving," Ben said. He turned to me. "Duff said today that plants are healthier when 
they're stroked." 

I groaned. "I thought it was being talked to that they liked. Did Mora Bay's font of wisdom 
have anything else to say?" 

"Don't make fun of him, Holly. He's okay. And I really am going to invite him over one of 
these days." 


"Let's walk over to see Cal," Maggie said. "He has a new wall hanging that he wants to show 
off. And he did promise to make coffee." 

We found Cal in a shed behind the house, hanging dyed wool over the beams to dry. The 
back window in the shed was open, letting in the heady scent of sweetpeas. Below the window, 
on an old wooden table, sat a bowl of unshelled peanuts. And, on either side of the bowl, were 
two squirrels, busily munching away and scattering peanut shells across the table and onto the 
floor. They looked up at us when we appeared in the doorway but kept right on eating. 

"You making pets of those pesky little twine stealers, now, Cal?" Ben asked. 

"Didn't think it would hurt to feed them," Cal said, running a hand through his graying red 
hair. "They got tame real fast, too. Sometimes they even let me pet them." 

"I wonder if they'd let me," Ben said, easing forward. 

But St. Francis was doomed to disappointment. As soon as he came close enough to touch 
them, both squirrels dashed out the window, scolding him over their shoulders. Ben sighed and 
looked at me. 

"You already feed the squirrels," I said, "and we are not letting them into the house. I don't 
want a miniature, fur-covered version of World War Two. Six cats, one dog and a half dozen 
squirrels would have the house ripped apart in no time. And the cats could be badly bitten." 

"Maybe I'll try it out in the workshop," Ben said. He turned to Cal. "Maggie says you've got 
a new wall hanging." 

Cal nodded. "I followed up on my New Year's resolution and did a big one for the Pacific 
National Exhibition." He smiled at Maggie. "I think it's a winner. Maggie designed it for me." 

We trooped into Cal's house. While he made coffee and put mugs out, I admired the new 
hanging on the living room wall. Ben looked puzzled. 

"What's it meant to be?" he asked. 

"Benjamin, haven't you ever seen abstract art?" Maggie sounded a trifle annoyed. 

"Oh," Ben said. "Sorry, I wasn't thinking. The colors are great, aren't they?" 

The colors, a variety of soft blue, green and rose shades, were lovely and so was the design, 
one that would have kept me busy for hours trying to guess what it might represent. "You're 
entering this in the PNE?" I asked Cal. 

"Yep. Maggie's going to Vancouver with me. She's never seen a national exhibition." 

"Oh, you'll have fun!" I exclaimed. "There's so much to see and do. I don't suppose you'll go 
on any of the rides?" 

Maggie smiled. "You never know. I've always thought I'd like to try the roller coaster." 
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Chapter XVII 


It was well into August before I found any worthwhile information about Trevor's friends, the 
two doctors who had spent a few days with Norma and Maggie on a supposed fishing holiday. 
When I phoned my contacts in Victoria, I discovered both of them had gone on vacation for a 
month and I had to contain my curiosity until they came back. 

But the information I gleaned was well worth the wait, even if it did make me furious. 
Trevor's two friends were doctors all right. Specialists. Psychiatrists. 

I could imagine only one reason for their visit to Norma and their lengthy discussions with 
her. If they found evidence of instability, they could label Norma as mentally incapable, which 
would eventually allow Trevor to take over her affairs. He could put her in a home and do as he 
liked with the property. 

It seemed unthinkable that a son could do that to his mother, yet it was the only explanation 
I could come up with. For a day or two I wavered between fury and doubt. Then I phoned 
Maggie and told her my suspicions. 

"But that's outrageous!" she exclaimed. 

"If it's true," I said, "but I can't judge because I didn't hear your conversations with the two 
men." 

"Oh, I think that's what they were doing all right. I can see now that the questions they asked 
only make sense if they were designed to assess Norma's mental state." 

"Has Norma heard from Trevor since?" 

"No," Maggie said, "she hasn't. And I'm sure those two psychiatrists couldn't tell him 
anything other than the truth; that she's perfectly sane and capable of running her own life." 

"But what if they don't tell the truth?" 

"Holly, I'm not sure about this, but I think if Trevor went ahead with such an awful thing, 
he'd have to go before a judge and offer proof that his mother was incapable. It's obvious Trevor 
is unethical, but can we assume all his friends are unethical as well? That they would lie in front 
of a judge?" 

"We can't assume anything,” I said. "I think what happens depends on how badly Trevor 
wants that property. And he seems to want it more than anything else." 

"He's sick!" Maggie's voice was sharp. "I wish he was ten years old; I'd teach him some 
ethics!" 

"Maybe he thinks he's doing Norma a favor," I said, trying to deal with my doubts. "Maybe 
he thinks she'd be happier in a seniors' home, with other people to do the cleaning and cooking." 

Maggie muttered a word I didn't know she knew, then said, "Nonsense! He knows perfectly 
well that she's got me for company and that I do all the cooking. Holly, that man is pure evil!" 

"Are you going to tell Norma what I found out?" 

"Of course! How can she make the right decisions if she doesn't have all the facts? Holly, 
most of the time you're very good about not making assumptions, so don't start making them 
about old people! We want to make our own decisions; we don't want people trying to protect us 
by keeping us in the dark." 

I'd never heard Maggie sound so angry. "I'm sorry. I guess I was thinking that Norma would 
be hurt by what Trevor has done. Or what we think he's done." 

"It's all right, Holly. Your heart's in the right place, even if you do waver a bit from time to 
time." She paused and I heard her sigh. "Yes, Norma will be hurt. But not surprised. She'll deal 


with it because she must. Age is no guarantee of peace or happiness, you know." 

"I guess you're right," I said, "even if I didn't want to hear that particular piece of common 
sense. Let me know if Norma needs moral support, or if there's anything else I can do." 

"All right. This will be an emotional blow for her, but she still has the life she loves, her 
garden and her animals and most important, she has zest for life." 

"Tell me, Maggie, did those two shrinks notice you were growing pot?" 

Maggie laughed. "No way! We had those plants so well hidden we had trouble finding them 
ourselves after the two men went back to Victoria!" 


has 


That evening, Ben brought in the first ears of sweet corn from our garden, and I steamed 
them for supper. We enjoyed them buttered, with small beef filets, and made pigs of ourselves, 
while the animals sat around the table and stared at us accusingly. 

"You've already had your suppers," I told them. "This is our treat, so just forget it." 

Afterward, we left the plates full of empty cobs on the kitchen counter and went off to the 
living room with our coffee. I had just started to tell Ben about my talk with Maggie, when I 
heard a soft thud in the kitchen. 

We both leapt up and rushed out to see what new mischief the cats were creating. Caesar sat 
on the floor, an empty corn cob upright between his paws, munching on it as happily as if it were 
a side of beef. Kaylie, Ming, Cato and Poppaea sniffed at another purloined cob with puzzled 
expressions. George sat on the counter beside the plates with a look of disdain on his face. 

Ben looked at me. "Have you ever heard of a cat eating corn cobs?" 

"Never. Not even with the corn kernels intact." 

"I wonder if there's something wrong with him." 

"When your mother lived here, Ben, I complained to myself about having to create two, 
sometimes three, separate menus for every meal because our tastes differ so much. I think cats 
like different food, too. You know that Kaylie, Ming, and Poppy love green beans." 

"Yes," Ben said, "and I caught Kaylie and Ming eating yogurt and banana out of my dish 
yesterday morning, when I came back from pouring a second cup of coffee. So I guess I 
shouldn't be surprised about Caesar and his corn cob." 

We retreated to the living room again. "Oh, and Caesar likes popcorn, too," I said. "He 
helped me watch a movie last week when you were out." 

"We'd better just open a short-order café," Ben said. "So, tell me what you and Maggie 
discussed this morning." 

I related the whole conversation to him. "I don't know what Norma will do, but if it were 
me, I'd give Trevor a talking to he'd never forget." 

Ben frowned. "You can't be sure that he sent his two buddies to Norma's to try and prove 
she's crazy. It's a pretty awful thing to do." 

"Can you think of any other reason for their actions?" 

He was silent for a moment. "No, not really. Unless they'd rather talk than fish. It's a 
possibility." 

"I told Maggie I was only guessing. And she was annoyed at me for hinting that we should 
protect Norma by not telling her, even if it was just a guess." 

Another silence. "She's right, Holly. She's been right about a lot of things." 

"Why do you say that?" 


He gave me a rueful smile. "I started wondering how I'd feel if Gareth began telling me what 
to do and acting as if I didn't have enough sense to choose for myself. Which is what I did to 
Maggie when she started going out with Cal." 

George the Magnificent jumped into my lap, kneaded my thighs into submission and curled 
up for a nap. I was tempted to tell Ben that Maggie had succeeded in her goal of experimenting 
with marijuana, but decided to leave well enough alone. Maggie could tell him if she felt like it. 

"Are you planning on telling her your change of heart?" 

Ben shook his head. "She'll figure it out when I don't argue with her over whatever wild and 
crazy thing she decides to do next." 


A couple of days later Jennifer called to say that her friend's female was in heat, and it was 
time for Ming to do his duty and sire some kittens. "She'll need him for three days." 

"Why so long?" 

"To make sure he actually gets some kittens on her and doesn't lie around merely snoozing 
and dreaming about it." 

"T'll go along with the three days, but I don't think it's necessary. When we took Her Royal 
Highness, Kaylie, to be spayed last month, Jerry said she was pregnant again, with eight kittens 
this time.” 

"Eight!" Jennifer sounded shocked. "That would be dangerous for even a big cat, and Kaylie 
is quite small." 

"That's what Jerry, thought, too. He said she likely wouldn't have survived. It's too bad about 
the kittens, but I'd rather have Kaylie alive and well." 

"It does sound as though Ming is potent," Jennifer said, "but the three days is standard 
procedure." 

"Does he get a fee for his service?" I asked, half joking. 

"It's customary. Mary Ann said she'd give you pick of the litter and fifty dollars." 

"Oh, dear! Jennifer, I'll forego the pick of the litter. Much as I love kittens, our three get into 
so much trouble they keep us constantly on the hop. And I have to agree with Ben that six cats 
are plenty; I couldn't take another one and retain what sanity is left to me." 

"They're about three and half months old now, aren't they? Enjoy them while you can, 
Holly, they grow up so fast." 

I restrained myself from complaining that life would be easier if all young creatures 
magically jumped from the cuteness of babyhood to the dignity of adulthood, missing out the 
teen years. But, I had to admit, not nearly so much fun. She gave me directions to Mary Ann's 
house in Victoria and I promised to be on the early ferry next day. Then I untangled two of my 
cream and brown teenagers from the mess they'd made of the phone cord and attempted to carry 
on with my day. 

I had dedicated this particular day to vacuuming, dusting, and tidying up the debris the 
kittens had thrown off our dresser tops, various bookshelves and the bathroom and kitchen 
counters. Poppaea, Cato and Caesar seemed to regard my bustling about the house as an 
invitation to play tag and they were aided and abetted by Ming and Nicky. Sometimes even 
Kaylie abandoned her new-found adult hauteur and joined in the chase. George, as befitted his 
royal status, perched on top of the piano, the look on his face clearly expressing his contempt for 
such peasant revels. 


This time the game began in the living room. Caesar batted Cato on his silky white ears and 
ran toward the kitchen. Cato chased him through the kitchen, down the hall, and back into the 
living room via the hall door. There Cato was joined by Poppaea and Nicky, picking up speed as 
they traversed the circle route. This time Caesar skidded on the kitchen tile and thumped into a 
table leg. Cato pounced on him, leapt up, and became 'it,' leading the gang on the reverse route. I 
took a step backward to get out of their way, found the couch in my way and fell on it, nearly 
squashing Kaylie. She spoke sharply to me, decided racing through the house was safer and 
jumped down to lead the crowd back through the kitchen on their original clockwise route. 

On the posse's third time round, Cato wiped out on the throw rug by the front door, both rug 
and white kitten ending up in a heap against the wall. The others skidded to a halt and 
presumably declared Cato winner, for Nicky lay down, panting, and the cats sat and groomed 
themselves. I stopped laughing and wished I could continue to sprawl on the couch and somehow 
do the housework by remote control. But dreaming doesn't get the dusting done and I went to 
work again. 

Just before noon, Ben came back from taking a load of vegetables to Mora Bay and reached 
up to hang the truck keys on the key rack in the mud room, beside the kitchen door. He missed, 
the keys dropped to the floor and Cato, with an exultant little cry, batted them under the table. 

"Not again!" Ben groaned. "Cato, give those back!" 

But Cato was in the mood for hockey. When Ben bent down to grab the keys, Cato sent 
them flying across the floor toward the stove. Before Ben could catch up to him, he'd batted them 
underneath the stove. 

"Holly, you have to do something about these cats!" 

"Like what?" I grinned. "They'll grow up soon. All you have to do is get the yardstick from 
your office and fish them out again." 

"Meterstick," he said, heading across the hall to his office. 

"There's no such word," I said, when he came back. "I checked my dictionary." 

"Well, there should be," Ben said, and knelt down to poke around under the stove, while 
Cato sat beside him, talking in urgent semi-Siamese about the hopefully temporary loss of his 
hockey puck. "I wish you'd haul yourself into the twenty-first century and accept the metric 
system, Holly. It's only been in use in this country for about thirty years." 

"I like inches and feet and yards," I said. "Much more interesting words than centimeters and 
meters." 

Ben flipped the keys out with too much enthusiasm and Cato got them before Ben could. 
Down they went to the other end of the kitchen, with Poppaea now playing forward, and back 
again to achieve Cato's second goal under the stove. 

This time Ben was cautious and palmed the keys before the kitten could get them. Cato 
paced around him, scolding. Poppaea climbed on Ben's shoulders and chattered at him. 

"I'm not a goalie," Ben said to them. "Go find something else to chase." 

"While you're down on your knees," I said, "do another sweep with your meterstick and see 
if there are more things under there. I left a pair of earrings on my dresser a couple of days ago 
and one is missing." 

Ben probed the dark, dusty reaches but found nothing. "Check under the bed," he said. 

"I looked this morning. Nothing under there but dust bunnies." I finished making our 
sandwiches and ladled out the tomato soup. 

"Check the shoes in our closet," Ben suggested. "If Caesar took the earring, that's where it'll 
be." 


During lunch, all six cats and Nicky paced around the table demanding, and getting, morsels 
of chicken. Early on, George had trained Ben to give him bits of food from the table and it had 
taken him perhaps five seconds to teach the others that Ben was a pushover. I didn't particularly 
like feeding the animals from the table, but since I was outvoted eight to one, I prepared a 
separate dish of snacks for Ben to give them. It saved him having to dismantle his sandwich and 
then later complain that I hadn't put enough meat in it. 

After lunch, Ben went out to work in the greenhouse, taking Nicky along to supervise, and I 
went upstairs with the vacuum cleaner. Under the bed in the big spare bedroom, I found three 
catnip mice, missing for a week, a Q-tip and two of Kaylie's silver foil balls. I called Her 
Ladyship, squeezed the foil ball to make crinkling noises, and she came hurrying out of the 
living room to the foot of the stairs. I tossed the foil down the stairs for her, and she snatched it 
out from under Caesar's nose and dashed up the steps so I could throw it for her again. 

This precipitated another game of tag for the cats. Delicate Siamese feet thundered through 
the two spare bedrooms, across the beds, up and over the toilet and sink in the bathroom, down 
the stairs and back again. 

Suddenly all was quiet and, when I went downstairs, Caesar and Poppaea were curled up 
with Kaylie and Ming on the couch, and Cato, never one to neglect his hero, was snuggled up to 
George the Magnificent. 

I stood for a moment, admiring my beautiful, peaceful brood, then noticed the freshly 
vacuumed and unlittered floor. No wonder the cats were so peaceful; there was nothing for them 
to play with. I put down two paper bags from the grocery store, dropped the ping-pong balls 
nearby and added their catnip mice. As soon as the royals awoke, they could at once chase balls, 
search for Bag Mice in the paper bags and perpetrate sneak attacks on any cat foolish enough to 
spend more than two seconds head-first into a bag. 

Naturally, as soon as they did wake up, they ignored their favorite toys and all but Ming 
followed George outside to terrorize the insect and bird life and harass the squirrels. Ming made 
faces at the squirrels from behind the safety of the kitchen sliding doors. I rather thought the 
squirrels enjoyed being harassed. Taunting the cats with those flicking, bushy tails and then 
escaping their velvet paws at the very last possible second seemed like play for them and 
probably was. 

Since the house was empty and George wasn't around to complain about the awful noise I 
made, I sat at the piano for half an hour, practicing scales and a couple of simple pieces I'd been 
trying to learn for months. It was difficult, I reflected, to become a brilliant artist at the piano or 
the word processor when one's life was ruled by a tribe of Siamese cats. But I could never give 
up my furry, fun-loving family and contented myself with the thought that they probably caused 
me far less stress than an attempt to live up to a brilliant reputation. 

Later that night, I had serious doubts about such a simple philosophy of contentment. True, 
the evening ended peacefully enough. The kittens pretended our hands under the bed covers were 
Bed Mice and launched ferocious attacks on them. After the lights were out, they also attempted 
an extended game of King of the Hill, Ben's body and mine being the Hills under siege, but Ben 
quelled them with his ‘angry’ voice and finally we drifted off to sleep. 

Not for long, however. At three a.m. I was awakened by someone playing the piano. As I 
struggled up through the fog of sleep to full wakefulness, I realized that it was being played very 
badly. By the time I had my feet on the floor, I knew it was one or more cats running up and 
down the keyboard. Then Nicky started to howl. 

I went into the living room, removed the musicians from the piano and swore a solemn oath 


that I would never again forget to close the lid on the keyboard. 
When I got back into bed, Ben mumbled, "What was all that noise?" 
"Just music, dear. Cat on keyboard, dog on vocals." 
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Chapter XVIII 


Four days later, still worried about Norma and wondering what evil trick Trevor might try next, I 
boarded the ferry to Vancouver Island to collect Ming from his first stud assignment at Mary 
Ann's. For once I managed to convince myself that worrying wouldn't help and, since there was 
nothing I could do about the problem for the next couple of hours, I might as well enjoy the 
sparkling day. 

I stood at the rail on the upper deck, enjoying the hot sun and gazing dreamily at the sea, still 
and glittering blue. Seagulls soared and cried overhead and, in the distance, white sailboats 
inched their way past little islands of dark green fir and sandstone bluffs. It was hard to imagine 
that I'd ever lived elsewhere than this magical coast with its small, well-knit communities, hard 
to imagine that four and half years ago I'd been unwilling to leave the city. Ben had dragged me, 
muttering and complaining, into this life on a small island and now I felt as if I'd been an islander 
forever. 

Mary Ann seemed reluctant as she brought Ming from the back of the house and put him in 
my arms. "I don't suppose you'd consider selling him? He's a wonderful cat." 

"Never," I said, stroking Ming. He put a front paw on either side of my head and licked my 
nose with his raspy little tongue. "Did you miss me?" I murmured to him. "I'll bet Kaylie will be 
glad to see you." 

"He's such a gentle cat," Mary Ann said. "I think Su Ling is in love with him. I know I am." 

"He isn't always relaxed," I said, and told her the stories of Ming's traumatic experience with 
birds and his having a nervous breakdown over trying to herd kittens. She made coffee and we 
chatted for a while before I tucked Ming into the cat carrier and caught the ferry back to Adriana. 
It wasn't until we left the dock that I realized this was the first time I'd been to Vancouver Island 
without going into Victoria to relive old memories and visit old haunts. 

"I'm getting to be a real islander," I said to Ming. "I'm not even interested in the bright lights 
anymore." 

Ming merely sat in my lap and purred. He seemed a trifle heavier than he had been. "You've 
put on weight the last three days, haven't you? Mary Ann must have been feeding you all kinds 
of goodies." 

Which didn't stop him, when we got home to Holly Haven, from going straight to his food 
dish and looking for more. I was putting kibbles in his dish when Kaylie trotted out of the living 
room. She rushed over to Ming, purring. 

A foot away, she suddenly stopped and sniffed, then sniffed some more. She stepped 
forward, belted him hard right across the face and stalked off. Ming just stood there, looking 
dazed, his expression clearly saying, "What did J do?" 

"She must smell the other female on him," Ben said. 

"The next time I'll have to give him a bath before I let Kaylie near him." 

We put Ming in the laundry tub and bathed him with sweet-smelling shampoo. To our 
amazement, he didn't seem to object, although he scooted out of the laundry room pretty fast 
after we'd dried him. He butted foreheads with George and Nicky, and romped with the three 
kittens, obviously glad to be home again, but Kaylie still wasn't speaking to him when we went 
to bed that night. 

"Would you stop speaking to me if I were unfaithful to you?" Ben asked. 

I looked at him over the rim of my glasses. "My not speaking to you would be the least of 


your problems." 

Ben seemed to be searching for something to say. He finally came up with, "I feel sorry for 
Ming." 

"Of course you do. You're male." 

Ben sighed, rolled over and went to sleep. I leaned back against my pillow, my book upside 
down in my lap, and mused on the intricacies of the married state. Which meant that I was awake 
to see Ming leap onto the bed and nuzzle Kaylie. She looked at him and, for a moment, I was 
afraid she might start World War III, but she finally nuzzled him back and let him curl up beside 
her. 

I tossed the book aside, turned off the light and settled down, Georgius Felinus Rex 
immediately claiming the top of my head. I sighed in contentment and closed my eyes. 


I do so love happy endings. 


The next afternoon, Maggie called. "Come on over for coffee, Holly. We want to bring you 
up to date on what's happening around here before Cal and I go to the Pacific National 
Exhibition." 

I was in the middle of revising a short story, but I shut down the computer, grabbed the car 
keys and went to tell Ben I was heading over to Norma's. 

"I wonder what's up," he said. 

"Maggie didn't sound unhappy or worried. Perhaps something new has come up with Trevor 
and his machinations. Or she's won the lottery. Or maybe she just wants to palm off some 
zucchini on me." 

"I swear you've made zucchini loaf forty-seven times since June," he said. "Do you think 
you could try making something different?" 

"Zucchini salad? Chocolate-covered zucchini?" 

"Just for that," he said, "I'm going to tell you Duff's latest discovery." 

I rolled my eyes, but Ben was undeterred. 

"A snail can sleep for three years." 

"Wow. I won't be able to close my eyes tonight for thinking about that." 

Ben shrugged and went back to his weeding. Twenty minutes later I parked in Norma's 
driveway. 

BJ galloped down the steps to meet me and I stooped to pet him. Five seconds of stroking 
satisfied him, and he led me up the steps and flopped on the shady veranda. 

Norma came out and waved me to a seat. "It's too hot to stand out under that sun today. Poor 
old BJ, you've got too much fur, haven't you?" 

A moment later, Maggie came out with the coffee tray, and we settled ourselves with coffee 
and cookies. 

"So tell me the news," I said. 

"Norma went to Victoria and confronted Trevor," Maggie said. 

I nearly dropped my coffee mug. "You didn't!" 

Norma nodded. "I did. The more I thought about those two friends of his sitting in my house 
and asking me all those questions, the madder I got. So I went to Victoria and marched into his 
office. The receptionist told me I couldn't see him, that he was fully booked all day." 

"What did you do?" 


"I told her I was his mother, and it was imperative that I speak to him. The receptionist tried 
to put me off, but I told her that when Trevor's patient came out of his office, I was going in, 
whether she liked it or not. And I did." 

"Wow!" I said, wanting to cheer. "Was he surprised?" 

Norma smiled. "Very. Especially when I sat down and told him I wanted some answers. He 
suggested I come to his house that evening and we'd have our talk then. And I said that since he 
seemed to think it was all right for him to barge in and interfere with my life whenever he felt 
like it, I was entitled to do the same to him." 

I couldn't help laughing. "Norma, that's wonderful! I'm so glad you stood up to him." 

"Maybe I should have done more of it when he was a little boy," she said. "But I can't go 
back and change things now. Anyway, I'm not sure more discipline would have helped. He was a 
greedy boy and now he's a greedy man." 

Maggie chimed in. "We were right, Holly. Those psychiatrist friends of his who stayed with 
us were trying to find out if Norma has all her marbles." 

"Very unprofessional, if you ask me," I said. 

"That's what I told Trevor," Norma said. 

"You mean he admitted asking them to question you?" 

Norma nodded. "I asked him straight out if that's why he sent them to Adriana. He looked 
uncomfortable for a minute, but said yes. Then he smiled in that condescending way he's used 
with me ever since he graduated from medical school and told me he'd been worried about my 
state of mind, particularly since I wouldn't take his advice about selling the property. He said he 
knew I would never consent to seeing a psychiatrist, so he'd asked his friends to do a little 
sleuthing." 

"What nerve!" I exclaimed. "At that point, I think I'd have thrown something at him." 

"I felt like it," Norma said, "but I realized that I had to be careful not to give him any 
ammunition to back up a claim that I'm losing my mind." 

"I don't suppose he apologized," I said, holding my mug out to Maggie for more coffee. 

"I'd hoped for that, of course, but he didn't," Norma said. "He said his concern was entirely 
for my welfare and he couldn't understand why I kept misinterpreting his actions. I told him he'd 
probably understand only too well when he got old, and his sons tried to warehouse him in a 
seniors’ facility." 

"What did he say to that?" Maggie asked. "I know you told me, but I've forgotten." 

"He laughed," Norma said. "He told me that he knew how to stay healthy and there'd never 
be any question of him ‘losing it.’ So I told him not to count his chickens before they were 
hatched." 

"Good for you," I said. "Did that shut him up?" 

"No," Norma said. "He told me that he was my son and therefore it was his job to do what 
was best for me." 

"What on earth makes him think he's an authority on what's best for you?" I asked. 

Norma gave me a wry smile. "I don't know, but I said to him, "Well, we'll see about that!’ 
Then I left." 

I leaned back in my chair. "I'm impressed, Norma. I admire you for standing up to him, 
especially since he's your son." 

She sighed. "It wasn't easy, but I can't let him take control over my life." 

"That's not all she did," Maggie said, with a grin. 

"There's more?" 


Doran crawled out from beneath Maggie's chair, blinking sleepily. I patted my knee. He 
jumped up, rolled on his back, and presented his soft, silken tummy for me to rub. 

"I decided to put a stop to Trevor's nonsense once and for all," Norma said. "I went to my 
lawyer in Mora Bay." 

"And changed your will?" I asked. 

"Yes, I did that, too." She grinned. "Not that I have much to leave now. We drew up an 
agreement with the Islands Trust, Holly. I gave the property to the Trust, subject to a life tenancy 
for me." 

I was stunned. After all Norma had said about not willing the property outside the family, I'd 
never imagined her doing this. "Is the agreement signed?" 

Norma nodded. "Oh, yes. And airtight." She glanced at the waves lapping softly on the 
beach below us and at the forested hill to the right. "I no longer own this farm. It belongs to 
Adriana." 

I dumped Doran out of my lap, much to his disgust, and went over to hug Norma. "You did 
a really unselfish thing. I'm proud to be your friend." 

She patted me on the cheek. "Not so unselfish. I can finish out my days here in peace now." 

"And her grandsons think she did the right thing, too," Maggie put in. 

"TL asked John and Bruce to come over and see me," Norma said. "They were here on the 
weekend. I told them what I'd done and, while they were a little disappointed, they understood 
why I'd done it." 

Doran, every bit as stubborn as Norma, climbed in my lap again. "I thought they were 
interested in living here." 

"That was just a fantasy and they both know it," Norma said. "John is working toward a 
degree in chemical engineering; Bruce will graduate next year with a degree in astronomy. There 
isn't any work for them here and likely never will be." 

"They can come over any time for a visit," Maggie said, "and stay as long as they like. And, 
when the Islands Trust dedicates the property as a Provincial Park, they can still visit the land 
and enjoy the beach." 

"[ thought hard about leaving the property to the boys," Norma said, "but I knew it would 
create bad feeling between Trevor and my grandsons. The boys love this place, but not as much 
as I do, and I was afraid Trevor would get his hands on it eventually." Norma sighed. "I still 
believe that land should stay in the family, but Trevor doesn't deserve that kind of consideration. 
And it's not as if he'll starve without it, not with the kind of money he makes as a surgeon and 
from land development in Victoria." 

"You did the right thing," Maggie said. "Don't you agree, Holly?" 

"Oh, absolutely! You're a trailblazer, Norma. There's only one other public park on this 
island and that's the acre in Mora Bay that was dedicated years and years ago." But I was worried 
about the consequences of her action. "Have you told Trevor?" 

"Yes. He didn't take it well." 

"What happened?" 

"At first he didn't believe me. Then, when I convinced him that I'd given the property away, 
he shouted at me. Told me I couldn't deprive him of his inheritance, told me he couldn't 
understand why those psychiatrists hadn't seen that I was crazy. Then he said he'd get his lawyer 
to break the agreement between me and the Island Trust." 

"Can he do that, do you think?" [ asked. 

"My lawyer says not," Norma said. "I warned him before we started that my son would have 


serious objections. Before he drew up the contract, he consulted another lawyer, one who does 
nothing but deal with incompetency cases." 

"I was there," Maggie said. "Her lawyer said the contract was legal and binding and she 
shouldn't worry about it. He said there are many people on this island who have known Norma 
all her life and would swear that she is, and always has been, perfectly sane." 

Doran nuzzled my hand, reminding me to keep petting him instead of listening to all the 
human talk. "What if he alleges that you weren't of sound mind when you signed it?" 

Maggie laughed. "Then Norma will call on Trevor's psychiatrist friends to testify that she 
was and is sane. After all, they've already checked her out. It would be fun to turn the tables on 
Trevor that way." 

Norma rose. "Let's talk about something more pleasant. Come and say hello to the rest of the 
family. They're sleeping on the couch in the little den behind us; it's the coolest place in the 
house." 

I tried to carry Doran into the house, but he fought to get down and I let him go. One does 
not argue with royalty. 

"He hates being carried," Norma said. "Likes to go places on his own feet. Like me, I 
guess." 

Though Doran kept nudging my hand, trying to focus my attention on him, I petted the other 
five cats. They seemed to appreciate the attention but put their heads down and went back to 
sleep as soon as I stopped. 

"They're conserving their energy for tonight, when it's cooler," Maggie said. "That's when 
they'll have their games." 

I left soon after and drove home, wondering if Trevor's game was really over. He didn't 
seem like the kind of person who would give up easily. Norma had said the Islands Trust would 
dedicate the land as a park, but was that actually part of the agreement? Or would it be a decision 
left to the trustees in office when Norma died? 


ae 


By mid-September, the faintly smoky scent of autumn permeated the air. It was my favorite 
time of year, when I felt as mellow as the sunlight, as cheerful as the polished blue sky. 

Cal Peterson was feeling pretty mellow, too. He'd won first prize at the Pacific National 
Exhibition in Vancouver for the wall hanging he'd woven. We were sitting on Norma's veranda, 
Cal, Maggie, Norma, and I, along with BJ and all six of Norma's cats, when he told us he'd sold 
the hanging for just over three thousand dollars. 

"You'll be getting too rich and famous to talk to us soon," I said. 

"Never," he said. "Anyway, by the time I pay for feed and vet fees for the Angoras, there's 
not much money left. As for fame, who needs it?" 

"You're right," Maggie said. "Nobody does. Not even fifteen minutes' worth." 

The mention of money made me think about Norma's property arrangements. "Norma, does 
your agreement with the Islands Trust state specifically that they're going to dedicate the whole 
farm as park?" 

She shook her head. "They're not sure they want to do that. They intend to take a good look 
at all the different aspects of the hundred and sixty acres and incorporate it sensibly into the 
community plan they're working on." 

"Couldn't you have insisted on it being park?" Cal asked. 


"Not without giving them time to do their study, and you know long government studies 
take! I wasn't willing to wait for that. I wanted to get rid of the land and the problems it raised 
and just enjoy my garden." 

I thought about that while the others talked. Since Norma's agreement didn't specify exactly 
what would be done with the land, almost anything could happen. And what did happen would 
depend a lot on who the islands’ trustees were when Norma died. If the trustees were pro- 
development and their proposal seemed reasonable to the Trust executive committee, we could 
still see a hotel, marina and heaven knew what else at Gordon Bay. I didn't like that thought but 
there was nothing Norma could do about it now. 

I was still thinking about it when I arrived home and walked in the back door to hear the 
phone ringing. 

It was my sister, Ginna, calling from Calgary. 

"Tom got a transfer to Vancouver," she said. "It's all being done in a big mad rush, and we 
have to find a place to live. If I ship the cats to you, would you mind looking after them for a 
couple of weeks while we find a place and get moved?" 

I was delighted. Clyde and Jeremy were two of my favorite felines and I hadn't seen them 
since Christmas. 

"Ginna, it'll be great having you on the coast! Are you happy about the move?" 

"Ecstatic." I could hear the smile in her voice. "It's been a great summer here, but winter's 
coming. And snow shovels and block heaters and parkas." 

"Well, ship the babies, then. I certainly don't mind looking after them. Actually, I think it'll 
be fun, though they may find it a bit of a madhouse around here with six cats trying to keep them 
intimidated and at the bottom of the hierarchy." 

Ginna laughed. "They'll cope. You know how laid-back Jeremy is and Clyde doesn't seem to 
mind anything as long as he gets his munchies and cuddling." 

"It will be great to have you living closer, Ginna. Now you'll be only twenty-odd miles away 
and it will take just half a day and two ferries to be able to visit." 

"I don't suppose you'd consider moving back to Victoria so that it would take only two hours 
and one ferry?" 

"Not a hope! We'll be living at Holly's Haven until we're old and gray." 

Ginna called that evening with the flight time and number and two days later I invested in an 
extra litter box and a bag of litter, and went to the Victoria airport to pick up Clyde and Jeremy. 

All the way home on the ferry the cats, woozy from tranquilizers, alternately slept and sat up 
to ask questions, four big yellow eyes staring at me in puzzlement. 

Where are we? Who are you? Where are you taking us? Where's our food dish? 

I carried them into my den, provided food, water and a litter box, thinking that I'd 
reintroduce Nicky, George, Kaylie, and Ming to them one at a time. I could let the kittens in all 
together since they would regard Clyde and Jeremy simply as someone new to play with. And 
Ginna's two cats would, because of the tranquilizers, be even more laid-back than usual. 

I hadn't reckoned with the tranquilizers wearing off so soon. Before I could get the den door 
shut again on my way out, Clyde and Jeremy, a little wobbly on their feet but with the light of 
conquest in their eyes, charged into the hallway. There they stopped, sniffed, and looked at each 
other much as to say, 'we've been here before.’ 

Or perhaps it was George the Magnificent they could smell, since he chose that moment to 
crawl out of his latest sleeping place in an upstairs closet and come down the stairs. Or it might 
have been Nicky and the other five cats, let in at the back door by Ben, and now bounding down 


the hallway toward me. 

I looked at Ginna's two and my seven and was afraid it would be Custer's Last Stand all over 
again. But, before I could reach Clyde and Jeremy and thrust them back into the den, they'd both 
flopped over on their backs. George and Kaylie growled. Ming made himself into a meat loaf, 
tucked his tail around his feet and looked thoughtful. Nicky wagged his tail. The three kittens 
saw two brand-new tails to chase and pounced. 

Within half an hour, everyone had settled down, even me. I moved the extra litter box to the 
mud room, the extra food and water to the feeding station and poured a second coffee for Ben. 

"We now have eight cats in this house," he said. "We might as well sell our living room 
furniture and just go with scratching posts, cat bunk beds and a few catnip pillows here and 
there." 

"It's only for ten days," I said. 

He peered into the living room, which really did seem to contain a lot of cats. "Suppose Tom 
and Ginna can't find a house?" 

I reassured him as best I could and decided to make him something special for supper. 
Autumn made me happy, but it seemed to make Ben gloomy. Perhaps it was because he didn't 
like the fall task of tearing old plants out of the garden, much preferring spring, when he could 
watch new ones grow. 

A week later Ginna phoned to say they'd found a house and on the last weekend of 
September, they arrived to spend a couple of days before taking Clyde and Jeremy back with 
them to share the joys of unpacking. On the Saturday we went off to the fall fair near Mora Bay 
and watched Ben win second prize for a pumpkin which had seemed enormous when he got it 
into the pickup but was almost dwarfed by the one that won. 

I patted Ben on the back and Tom said, "We're doing pretty good with our New Year's 
resolutions. I've lost ten of the twenty pounds I was going to lose, Cal won first prize for his wall 
hanging and you've come in second on the pumpkin." 

I thought as we drove home about the six stories I'd hoped to publish but which still 
languished on editors’ desks. I'd done all right with my New Year's resolution, too. It wasn't my 
fault that editors took so long to decide which stories to accept, and I certainly wasn't going to try 
explaining that to my family. 

Next morning Tom, Ginna and I watched Ben feeding sunflower seeds to the squirrels under 
the big oak tree at the back. 

"They're such cute little guys," Ginna said. 

"They're rodents," Tom said. 

"No, they're not!" Ginna said. 

"Yes, they are," Tom said. "If you look at them scientifically, a squirrel is just a rodent with 
great personality." 

And a writer is just someone with great imagination, I thought. I decided I was on the side of 


the squirrels. 


Chapter XIX 


During the first blustery week in October, Jennifer phoned and asked if Ming could come and do 
his fathering duties for another friend's young Siamese female. I took Ming to the friend's house 
in Victoria, where he settled in with his usual savoir-faire and, three days later, brought him 
home again. 

Ben and I bathed him in the laundry tub and rubbed him dry before we let him loose in the 
house, hoping to avoid another jealous snit from Kaylie. When she came running to greet him, 
she again stopped a couple of feet away and started sniffing. She stared at him for a minute, then 
came up to him and sniffed him all over, head to tail. She backed away and sat down with a 
suspicious expression on her face, as much as to say, "You've been doing it again, haven't you!" 

Before the day was half gone, she and Ming were lovey-dovey again, but I was having 
serious second thoughts about putting him out to stud. 

"It's a lot of trouble delivering and collecting him, not to mention the time it takes me to tell 
the female's owner what he likes to eat and what to do if anything should go wrong with him. 
Besides, I miss him when he's gone, and I think the other animals do, too." 

"Including me," Ben said. "I think your biggest objection is that you don't get to have new 
kittens around." 

"Well yes, there's that, too. But as you told me before, neutering will reduce the risk of 
prostate problems when he's older." 

"And maybe he won't spray in the house anymore," Ben said. "I know he hasn't done it often 
but, when it happens, I swear I can smell it the minute I step in the back door." 

"Perhaps these people who want kittens from him will go out and adopt homeless cats 
instead." 

"Not likely," Ben said. "People who are hooked on purebreds aren't going to adopt strays." 

"I suppose not. Well, I'll phone Jerry and make an appointment to get Ming snipped next 
week." 

Ben winced. "Poor Ming!" 

I should never have used the word 'snipped' to another male. "Neutering isn't a dangerous 
operation, but we might as well get it over with." 

The following week I brought Ming home from the clinic, not the man he used to be, but he 
seemed to bear me no ill-will and marched through the house, his crooked tail waving like a 
banner, greeting the other cats. Kaylie and George could smell hospital odors on him and hissed, 
but Nicky pinned him to the floor and gave him an extended bath. After that, Kaylie and George 
quit hissing and the three of them raced through the house, doing Siamese war whoops, Nicky 
and the three kittens galloping behind. 

"It's good to have him home again," Ben said. "He has a great personality, you know." 

I smiled, thinking that only a little more than four years ago, Ben had been convinced that 
cats had no personality. But Georgius Felinus Rex had quickly taught him otherwise and Ming, 
Kaylie, Caesar, Cato, and Poppaea reinforced that lesson every day. 

Ben was right about Ming, who was as relaxed and self-assured as Henry had been. He was 
fearless, though he never sought a fight, and he never nagged unless I'd forgotten to give him 
food and water or neglected the litter box. But, whereas Henry minded his own business and 
walked around saying, 'whatever happens, happens,’ Ming liked to look after the other animals. 
He was a caretaker, a fixer, someone who thought it was his job to keep the world in balance. 


I admired him for that, but I knew I was more like Henry. Let me have my husband, my 
island and farm and all my animals, let me write my Tidelines column and work on my short 
stories and, like Henry, I'd happily mind my own business, if the rest of the world would just let 


Mas 


A couple of days later Ben, who liked to read the newspapers with breakfast so that he had 
things to mutter about for the rest of the day, said, "I see nominations are open for trustees for the 
Islands Trust. Have you heard who's running?" 

"All I know is that Arnold Kinnear, the guy who owns part of the grocery store in Mora Bay, 
is standing for another term." 

"He's Norma's nephew, isn't he?" Ben asked. 

"And Trevor's cousin." 

Ben peeled Kaylie off his shoulder and peered at me over his glasses. "Is there something 
sinister about that, do you think?" 

"I don't know." I looked out the sliding glass doors to the garden and greenhouse beyond, 
where drops of last night's rain sparkled everywhere in the sunlight and looked back to discover 
that Caesar had swiped a piece of bacon off my plate and was carrying it toward the laundry 
room, no doubt intending to store it in Ben's boot for later consumption. "I've decided not to 
worry about the Islands Trust for the moment. Norma looks like she might be good for another 
ten years at least and they can't do much with the property until she goes." 

"They can get a community plan drawn up long before that," Ben reminded me. "If the plan 
designates that farm for development and the island residents vote it in, there won't be anything 
we can do about it then." 

I tore my attention away from the glimpses of blue sky and yellow maple leaves outside. "I 
suppose you're right. It depends on who the other trustee is. Norma told me that her old friend, 
Martin Baynes, is retiring, so someone new will have to be elected." 

Ben turned his attention back to the top half of the Adriana Advocate's front page. I waded 
through the herd of six cats and one large dog gathered around my chair waiting hopefully for 
more handouts, and poured coffee. 

"Aha!" Ben had flipped the paper up and was now looking at the bottom half of the front 
page. "I can tell you who's running for trustee. Deanna Perry." 

"Deanna Perry!" 

"I don't know why you're surprised," Ben said. "She's been angling for everybody's attention 
for the past year, what with collecting for this and collecting for that, and being in the Chamber 
of Commerce." 

The sunlight seemed to have faded a little. "I'm not surprised. Just shocked. I don't like this, 
Ben. I don't trust that woman." 

"You think she'll vote for commercial development on the island?" 

"I know darn well she will," I said. "You saw what she and her husband did to that RV park. 
If Gordon Bay is developed, with a hotel and marina and all the rest of it, the Perrys will rake in 
money all year, every year." 

"If no one runs against her, she and Kinnear will be the trustees. Is Norma's nephew for or 
against development?" 

"The fact that he's Trevor's cousin bothers me," I said, "but I have no idea what he's actually 


like. I've never talked to the man. And nobody has made any campaign speeches yet." 

"If everybody waits for the speeches in order to find out what he stands for, it'll be too late to 
nominate anyone else," Ben said. 

"T think I'd better phone Norma and find out what Arnold Kinnear thinks about islands and 
development." I had an idea in the back of my mind that I could talk Scott West, my editor, into 
running for trustee if it seemed necessary. 

"Good idea." Ben returned to his newspaper. Kaylie sat on his shoulder and peered at the 
rustling pages as though she, too, had a stake in the local news. 

I lifted the phone from the counter, set it beside my coffee mug and turned to stare out the 
sliding doors again as I speed-dialed Norma. The phone rang a dozen times, which made me 
wonder why I bothered with speed-dialing when no one was ever in a hurry to answer. 

Norma finally picked up. I opened my mouth to speak, and the phone went dead. I said 
‘hello' a couple of times, but nothing happened. I turned back to the table to find Cato perched on 
the phone. He blinked big round blue eyes at me, white bum pressed firmly down on the plunger. 
I could have sworn there was a smile on his face. 

"Cato, scat!" 

He jumped down and followed the rest of the six-pack to the cat door, which meant I had to 
get up and let Nicky out, too. 

When I got Norma on the line again, she said, "Was that you who called a few minutes ago? 
I rushed in from the garden but when I picked up the phone nobody was there." 

"Cato sat on the phone base at the wrong moment." 

"Oh," she said, "I might have guessed. In my experience, Holly, if anything in the house 
goes wrong, one of the cats is sure to have done it." 

As though I didn't already know that. "Norma, what can you tell me about your nephew, 
Arnold? Is he for or against development?" 

"Ummm." 

"You can tell me, Norma. I won't put it in the newspaper. I just want to know whether to 
vote for him." 

She sighed. "I can't tell you, dear. He's never been much involved with the family so I can't 
say I know him all that well. But I do know that he and Trevor own the ten acres on the north 
side of Rollin RV Park." 

"Do they indeed!" This put the situation in a worse light. If Arnold and Trevor were buddies, 
there was sure to be trouble with the community plan. Granted that the third trustee would be 
from one of the other islands and would have no financial interest in Adriana, he or she could be 
outvoted by the other two trustees. 

I thanked Norma and went off to read the sketchy notes I'd taken when I'd read the Islands 
Trust and Local Government Acts during the winter. That evening Ben and I sat in the living 
room for our pre-dinner drinks, and I told him my conclusions. 

"First, if two out of the three trustees are in favor of developing Gordon Bay, they have a 
good chance of getting it through the Executive Committee. If the Committee turns them down, 
they can go for a referendum." 

"You mean where we all get to vote on it?" 

"Yes. And if the vote is favorable to development, the Committee would more or less have 
to accept it, I think." 

"We don't know that the vote would be favorable," Ben said and moved his beer stein to 
prevent Kaylie dragging her tail through the foam. "I've talked to a few people around here who 


definitely aren't in favor of any development on Adriana." 

George the Magnificent, who was sprawled across my lap, nuzzled my hand for attention. 
"But what about the people who live in Mora Bay? New development brings more people in, 
which means more business for them. Having a referendum doesn't guarantee a favorable vote, I 
know, but I'm afraid there'd be a good chance it would go through." 

"How do you feel about it, Holly?" 

I stroked George as I considered the question. "We came here because Adriana is quiet and 
peaceful, because we could afford land here. I like the life; I like knowing almost everybody by 
sight. I don't want to be one of those people who say, 'Not in my back yard!’ but too much 
development too fast won't be good for the island." 

"If there was rapid development, we'd be able to sell this place at a good profit and go 
somewhere else." 

I stared at him, unable to believe what I'd heard. "Is that what you want to do?" 

"No!" He grinned at me. "Holly, the only way I'm leaving this place is to be carried out feet 
first. But the prospect of selling out at a profit will be tempting to some people." 

I blew out a sigh of relief. "You had me worried there for a minute!" 

"I'm still concerned about the slate of trustees," Ben said. "I don't mind a little development, 
slow and controlled, and I'm sure many people feel the same. But we'll only find out how many 
when there's a vote." 

George sat on the arm of my chair and grumbled at me. I glanced at my watch and realized 
we were five minutes overdue at the dinner table. The other five cats and Nicky were all staring 
at me. 

"I'm positive these animals have internal clocks," I said. "If we took time for another drink, 
they'd probably stage a revolution." 

"Suits me," Ben said. "Frankly, I'd be quite happy with George as benevolent dictator of 
Adriana and to hell with democracy. We could trust him to be against development; all those 
backhoes and hammers would be far too noisy to suit his Royal Fussiness." 

"And with his five-cat advisory board plus Nicky the Enforcer, I'm sure the entire island 
would be reserved for the cultivation of butterflies, birds, and catnip." 

"Don't forget mice and rabbits," Ben said. "I'm sure of one other thing, too. We'd still be 
Houseboy and Head Slave." 

I gave a moment's thought to asking Ben if Duff had anything to say about Houseboys or 
Head Slaves but decided food was more important than teasing him. 


ae 


The next day I went into Mora Bay to the offices of the Adriana Advocate, dropped off my 
column for the week and invited Scott West out for coffee. 

He settled his lean, cadaverous body across the table, peered at me from under bushy gray 
eyebrows and said, "So what's up, Cat Lady?" 

"I was hoping you'd run for trustee. I'm not happy about the two candidates we've got. If 
nobody runs against them, they'll be elected by acclamation." 

Scott shook his head. "You're not the first person who's asked me and the answer is still no. 
The newspaper keeps me far too busy. Why don't you run, Holly?" 

"I'm not a politician. And I don't have a clue as to what a trustee does." 

"If I remember the wording of the Islands Trust Act correctly," Scott said, "the trustees' job 


is to preserve and protect the trust area and its unique environment. That doesn't sound like 
rocket science to me." 

"Maybe not," I said, "but I'm still not a politician and I don't want to be one." 

Scott grinned. "You're a sensible person, if one ignores the fact that your life seems to be run 
by six cats and a dog. And, not only do your columns indicate that you have a strong concern for 
the welfare of this island, they mean that almost everyone recognizes your name. The only other 
thing you need is a strong bullshit detector." 

"I've got that. Some might even say I'm suspicious." 

"Well, there you go then. You'd make a great candidate." Scott looked at his watch. "I've got 
to get back to the office for a meeting." 

I paid for our coffee and walked out of the café with him. "I just can't see myself running for 
any kind of office." 

"Holly, if you don't do it, who will?" 

"That's what I'm trying to find out," I said, and got into my car. I knew I had to find out fast. 
The deadline for nominations was October fourteenth, the next day. 

My next visit was to Shelly Norton. I wanted to ask if she'd be willing to run for trustee, but 
was also feeling the need of some feline comfort. Somehow cats can ignore most problems and 
seem to sleep through the difficult ones, so I thought I might get some words of wisdom from 
Twitchit and the Terrible Twins. 

Shelly met me at the door. "Good to see you, Holly! Have you come to check on Sabina and 
Lucretia?" 

I followed her into the living room. "No, not at all. I'm sure they've got you trained by now." 

She laughed. "They're doing their best, though I get the impression sometimes that they 
think I'm pretty hopeless. Come and sit down, Holly." 

"Are you sure you have time? I hate to interrupt your working day." 

"It was time I took a break," Shelly said. "If I sit hunched over my desk for too long, my 
neck bothers me." 

Twitchit, Lucretia and Sabina were curled up in a heap on the couch, the silver-gray tabby 
and two cream-and-brown Siamese looking like a single warm, furry cushion. 

"Hi, guys," I said, bending down to gently stroke their soft fur. They raised their heads, 
murmured sleepily, and closed their eyes again. 

"Now that the weather's colder, they spend a lot of time on that couch," Shelly said. 

We sat down and I told Shelly my concerns about the upcoming election. "Would you 
consider running?" 

She shook her head. "I've thought about it, yes, but I have other obligations besides my 
business and the cats. I couldn't give the job my full attention right now; my mother has been 
quite ill for the last year and she's not going to improve. Why don't you do it?" 

"I don't want to be a politician." 

"Are you a good strategist?" She didn't wait for my answer. "With six cats, a dog and a 
husband, you'd have to be. And that's far more important than glad-handing and speeches which 
say nothing." 

"I suppose it is," I said doubtfully. 

"Let me tell you what my little friends did a couple of weeks ago," Shelly said, waving a 
hand at Twitchit and the Terrible Twins." 

"Something clever?" 

"I think so." Shelly leaned back in her chair. "You'll have noticed there's a fence around my 


property but it's not high enough to keep out the big, mean Alsatian that lives next door. He's 
been leaping over the fence and chasing the cats for a couple of years now. His owners won't tie 
him up and I can't afford to build a new fence." 

"I know how expensive fencing is," I said. "Has he ever caught the cats?" 

Shelly shook her head. "As soon as he came to live next door, Twitchit and Fred both 
became cautious. There were a couple of close calls, though, and I've been concerned about the 
kittens but they're little streaks of lightening when they have to be." 

"Is there nothing you can do about forcing the owners to keep the dog under control?" 

"It's already been done." Shelly grinned. "Two weeks ago, I was standing at the window 
here, watching Twitchit and the Twins. They were sitting on the driveway, near that big Garry 
oak tree." 

I glanced out the window at the tree, which was an old one, with branches that spread over a 
good portion of the front lawn. Many of the leaves had fallen now and were scattered 
everywhere. 

"Lucretia and Sabina went up the oak tree and perched on the lowest branch," Shelly said. 
"Twitchit trotted over to the fence and meowed at the Alsatian. She headed for the oak tree, the 
dog about six feet behind her. When she got to the tree, she veered under that low branch, turned, 
and leapt onto the dog's head. The two kittens jumped down onto his back. They rode him clear 
back to the fence." 

"That's amazing!" 

"I expect they all had their claws stuck into him," Shelly said. "He's never come in the yard 
since." 

"I know cats communicate with one another," I said, "but I had no idea they did it so well." 

"I gave them shrimp for a treat when they came in," Shelly said. 

"They deserved every bite." I rose. "I guess I'd better be on my way." 

"Before you go," Shelly said, "there's something I want to tell you, though I probably 
shouldn't. Deanna Perry is Trevor Brentwood's sister-in-law. His wife's sister." 

I stood there with my mouth open for a second. If Arnold Kinnear and Deanna, both related 
to Trevor and quite probably influenced by him, became the trustees, the whole island was 
headed for rapid development. The thought of more places like Rollin RV Park sprouting up all 
over the place brought my long-simmering anger to the surface. 

Norma's property was less at risk than it had been, but the community plan the trustees drew 
up could change that. Trevor was probably bitter enough about being disinherited that he'd get 
even any way he could. 

I looked over at the sleeping pile of cats and thought that if they could fight back, so could I. 

"Shelly, I think I've just become a politician." 
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Chapter XX 


As soon as I got in the car, I started wondering if I was out of my mind. Who was [ to think I 
could influence Island politics? It was nearly noon when I came home and Nicky pestered me all 
the way from the carport into the kitchen, looking for the treat I'd forgotten to buy for him. 
George lectured me for leaving him alone for a whole morning. I ignored both of them, 
desperately trying to think who else I could persuade to run for office. 

Ben was stirring something on the stove. "I've made my world-famous pea soup for lunch," 
he said. Kaylie, Ming, and the kittens were lined up by the table, hoping that Ben had saved 
some ham for them. 

"Ben, tomorrow's October fourteenth and the last day for filing nomination papers for the 
election. And I just had a brilliant idea. Why don't you run for trustee?" 

Ben stopped stirring and faced me. "Holly, don't be ridiculous. You'd make a far better 
candidate. I spend most of my time in the greenhouse; you know darn near everybody on the 
island and you mouth off in the paper every week. People know who you are." 

I sat at the table, chin propped on my hands, and tried to think calmly about what I was 
letting myself in for. Ming rubbed against my ankles and jumped on the table to butt my 
forehead with his. Perhaps, I thought, I was supposed to emulate him, be a caretaker, try to keep 
the world in balance. My world, anyway. 

Ben removed Ming from the table and set out bowls of steaming pea soup. "Well, are you 
going to do it?" 

"Yes." 

He pulled me to my feet and gave me a bear hug. "I'll do everything I can to help. You'll be 
fine once you get your feet wet." 

I sighed. "I hope so." 

As we ate, I told him about Deanna being Trevor's sister-in-law. "I wonder why Norma 
never mentioned it." 

"Island gossip being what it is, she probably thought you knew," he said. 

A phone call to Norma after lunch confirmed Ben's guess. "Why, I was sure I'd told you," 
she said. 

"It's that little piece of information that finally convinced me something had to be done," I 
said. "I can't just let Arnold and Deanna do as they like. So, I'm running for trustee." 

Norma shrieked in delight, and I heard her yelling at Maggie, "Holly's going to run for 
office!" They both congratulated me and promised they'd work non-stop to get me elected. Their 
pleasure gave me a boost and it didn't seem like such a chore, after all, to get back in the car and 
drive into Mora Bay to pick up the nomination forms. 
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The next thirty-six days passed in a blur. I drove, knocked on doors, talked, drove, made 
speeches, and drove some more, with mercifully brief intervals of wondering if I was completely 
mad. Ben decided, and I agreed, that he could help most by staying home and looking after the 
farm, the animals, and the cooking. 

"Maybe you could even vacuum once in a while," I said. 

"I suppose." His voice showed a distinct lack of enthusiasm. 


"Unless you'd rather come and listen to speeches." 

"Lord, no!" he yelped. "Show me where you keep the vacuum cleaner." 

I met Arnold Kinnear, a tubby, rather self-important middle-aged man and judged him to be 
a fence-sitter. And not likely to be a problem, given my experience in dealing with six self- 
important cats. 

Deanna Perry, no doubt annoyed because she'd expected to be elected by acclamation, 
barely acknowledged my existence unless she made a speech, blasting me for being an 
inexperienced, left-wing tree-hugger. After recovering from my initial shock and anger, I resisted 
the temptation to sling even a tiny piece of mud and ignored her existence altogether. 

In the middle of all this, Poppaea went yowling into her first heat. 

"I should have taken all three of them to the vet last month," I said, frantic with worry 
merely at the thought of possibly having to give away a whole batch of kittens. 

"Calm down," Ben said. "They're only seven months old. Poppy's just precocious. Aren't 
you, sweetheart?" He picked her up and cuddled her while she yodeled into his ear about the 
cruel injustices of life. "She takes after her mother." 

"T'll call Jerry and have them all done." 

Ben made a face. "There goes my budget again." 

"Oh, come on!" I said. "You must have allowed for the cost of spaying and neutering for 
these three." 

He grinned and I finally caught on that he was teasing. I might be trying to keep the world in 
balance, but I was losing my own. "I hope you allowed for the cost of the election. If I win, I 
want you to buy me a diamond necklace and take me out to dinner." 

I phoned Jerry. "One to spay and two to neuter. Can you do the dirty deed right away or 
does it matter that Poppy is in heat?" 

"It's all right, cats can be spayed when they're in heat. Or pregnant." I heard him riffle the 
pages of his appointment book. "Thursday," he said, "will that do?" 

"That will be fine. I'll bring them in early; I have some calls to make and a speech at the 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon." 

"Lucky you! I want you to know, Holly, that I'm telling everybody who comes in to vote for 
you." 

"Thanks. I think. There are days when I can't make up my mind whether I hope to win or 
lose." 

"You'll win," he said. "If you take care of your responsibilities as trustee as well as you take 
care of the cats, we won't have a thing to worry about." 

I groaned. Too many people were putting their faith in me. What if I couldn't measure up? 

By November nineteenth, election day, I was exhausted, exhilarated and not a little terrified. 
It seemed vaguely like New Year's Eve, when I always take a nostalgic look at the past and 
worry about what might happen in the future. As I cast my ballot, all I knew for certain was that 
things would be different by the end of the day, when the votes were counted. 

That evening Ben and I put our coats on and headed for the back door, planning to be in 
Mora Bay in time for the vote tally. Caesar, Poppaea, and Cato, who had survived their 
operations with barely a twitch of their tails, sat in a row on the kitchen table and stared 
accusingly at us. George glared from his post at the end of the counter. Ming paced and Kaylie 
preened. Nicky pranced around our feet to let us know he was ready and willing to go anywhere 
with us. 

"Not everything will be changed by the vote today," Ben said. "No matter what happens, this 


herd of cats will still be annoyed when we go away without their permission." 

"I'm just grateful they'll be here waiting for us when we get home," I said. "Let's go. I can't 
stand the suspense any longer. Nicky, you can't come with us; you have to stay home and guard 
the house." He slunk back into the kitchen and flopped on the floor, his back to us. 

In Mora Bay, we hung around the main polling station, going out now and then for a coffee 
or a drink with Norma, Maggie, and Cal, while I fought down the butterflies in my stomach. 

Finally, the votes were counted and the Returning Officer announced the results. Arnold 
Kinnear had been re-elected. I glanced across the room to see Deanna and Peter Perry glaring at 
me and gave a sigh of relief. If I got in, I might just be able to get along with Arnold. I had my 
doubts about getting along with Deanna. 

As I turned away to face the front of the room, I heard, "And the newly elected Trustee is 


Holly Sutton!" 


I was awakened at seven-thirty the following morning by George, who was standing on my 
chest, yelling at me. 

"Oh, George! Please don't do that." His loud and insistent voice had set off a painful 
pounding inside my head. "I think I have a hangover." 

Ben crawled out of the other side of the bed, looking bleary-eyed. "So do a lot of other 
people, if I remember last evening clearly." 

I remembered. I'd gone weak in the knees when the announcement was made, but so many 
people hugged, kissed, and smacked me on the back that I hadn't had time or space to collapse 
like limp spaghetti. Deanna gave me tight-lipped congratulations, Arnold somewhat warmer 
ones, since after all, he now had to get along with me. 

Then a crowd of friends carried us off to The Yellow Duck. I noticed Ben grinning now and 
then, as if he were bursting to tell a particularly good joke, but when I asked what was amusing 
him, he just shook his head and said, "You'll find out." 

The bar was filled with friendly faces and, by the time I downed the second scotch, I was 
over the shakes and a good deal more confident. Sometime during the evening, I noticed Arnold 
off in a corner with a couple of men from the lumber yard. I wondered why his partner, Duff, 
hadn't appeared to help him celebrate, then decided Duff was probably home reading his 
encyclopedia or looking up obscure bits of information on the internet. Too bad; he would have 
had a large captive audience in the Yellow Duck. 

We'd come home at something like two in the morning, thinking we might sit and have a 
final nightcap and discuss the evening. It was not to be. We were met at the door by a six-pack of 
cats and a dog who shooed us to bed, berating us the whole time for desertion and disobedience. 
I murmured to George, before the world went black, "Your Majesty, when you become 
Benevolent Dictator, you'll have parties, too." 

Now I sat up, very carefully, and decided I might possibly live after all. By the time the 
animals were fed, and I'd had two cups of coffee and some aspirin, I was sure of it. I was also 
looking forward to the next couple of weeks of relatively normal life. The trustees did not take 
office until the first Monday in December, so I had time to catch up on housework and Tidelines 
columns and perhaps even a little quiet contemplation of the changing seasons. 

I looked at the calendar and came out of my trance. "Maggie's birthday is a week today!" 

Ben looked up from the newspaper. "She probably doesn't want anybody to make a fuss." 


"Come on, Ben, she loves parties. And she's eighty-one this year, so I'm sure she'll want to 
brag about it. Besides, I should do something for all those people that worked hard for me in the 
election. Why don't we have a combination birthday and thank-you bash?" 

"Not a family celebration?" 

"Gareth and Sue will be here for a few days next month, and so will Tom and Ginna. We 
can do another little party then with just the family; it'll be more relaxed." 

"Okay," he said, trying to remove Ming, who now weighed twenty-four pounds, from the 
editorial page, "that suits me. Do you want to do a sit-down dinner?" 

"Can't," I said. "There are too many people. Just drinks and coffee and snacks. Oh, and a 
birthday cake for Maggie." 

After a restorative breakfast of bacon and eggs and toast, Ben said, "Do you have a grocery 
list? I need to go into Mora Bay." 

"T'll do a grocery run tomorrow, after I make a guest list and figure out how much food we 
need for the party." 

"Okay," he said, dropping a kiss on the top of my head, "I'll be back in an hour or so." 

It did occur to me to wonder why Ben was going to Mora Bay, because he'd said only the 
day before that the garden had been put to bed for the winter and he'd done the necessary repairs 
to the greenhouse. He never did any Christmas shopping until the very last minute. But the 
luxury of being home, with no appointments to keep, and my fur family to play with soon put it 
out of my mind. 

I was sprawled in my big easy chair in the living room with a third cup of coffee and three 
kittens purring in my lap, when Ben walked in carrying a rather large box. He put it on the coffee 
table and said, "Ta da! Your diamond necklace, my lady." 

"That's a big box for a diamond necklace," I said, knowing it couldn't possibly be a diamond 
anything. 

"Open it up and see." 

The kittens, half asleep, objected to being dumped out of my lap, but made the best of it and 
wandered over to the couch to cuddle up to their mother. Kaylie, who continued to spread the 
rumor that she was Queen-in-Waiting and when that rotten George disappeared, she was really 
going to crack the whip around here, smacked the kittens none too gently and they settled on 
Ming. He appeared not to mind being nearly buried under three half-grown kittens. I hoped I'd be 
as calm in my new role as politician. 

I opened the box, only to discover that whatever was inside was covered in mounds of 
packing peanuts. By the time I'd grabbed a garbage bag and was trying to shake the peanuts off 
my fingers and into the bag, I was beginning to wonder if perhaps Ben really had bought me a 
necklace. 

Then I reached pay dirt and my mouth fell open. 

"Ben, it's a laptop!" 

"Thought you'd like that better than a diamond necklace," he said, beaming. 

I hugged him. "I Jove it!" 

His smile became even brighter. "You'll need it, now that you're going to be traveling 
around more than ever." 

I stroked the stylish black and silver case. "That's not the only reason I need it. My old 
desktop computer is just about to fall apart." 

"You didn't tell me that." 

"[ thought it might last another year. Maybe. Now I don't have to worry." 


Ben nodded. "Well, you can download those heavy statutes you've been sweating over and 
have them on screen when you want them at meetings. And make notes." 

"So, are you going to take me out to dinner, too?" 

"Have dinner out!" he exclaimed, miming shock. "We can't afford to have dinner out! That 
wouldn't fit in the budget." 

"This wasn't in the budget either,” I said and hugged him again. "Is this what you were 
grinning about last night?" 

"No." 

I was too excited about the laptop to quiz him any further and hurried off to my den, eager to 
set up my new work tool. In a short time, I was admiring the clarity of the monitor and losing my 
first game of solitaire. 

I heard the phone ring, then Ben's voice calling me. I went down the hall to the kitchen, 
thinking for the hundredth time that I needed an extension in my den, then rejecting the idea 
because walking to the kitchen at least gave me some exercise. I accepted the congratulations of 
a neighbor and went back to the office to find Caesar perched on the keyboard of my new laptop. 

"Hey, big boy, get off!" Caesar had already, in spite of being only a little under seven 
months, topped twelve pounds. And I did not think cat hair would improve the performance of 
the laptop. 

Caesar removed himself, pleased that he'd claimed my newest possession, and wandered off. 
I fetched the small vacuum and cleared the cat hair off the keyboard, then sat down to continue 
the solitaire. I won three games in a row, an unheard-of feat, and knew that I'd done the right 
thing in becoming a political, if not fur-bearing, animal. 
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Three days later, we were ready for the party, except for cutting food into bite-size pieces, 
making assorted sauces and dips, and setting up a bar to rival The Yellow Duck. I'd spent a 
fortune for goodies like cheese and olives and was looking forward to the feast. 

At noon, Norma, BJ, and Maggie arrived. Maggie was wearing a gold nose ring. 

I was startled, but Ben blinked, shook his head, leaned closer for another inspection of her 
face, and blinked again as his face slowly turned an interesting shade of red. 

"What in hell did you do to your nose?" he demanded. 

Maggie smiled sweetly at him. "Body piercing is all the rage these days. Do you want to see 
the one in my belly button?" 

I'd never seen Ben speechless before, nor had I known that Norma could giggle like a 
teenager. 

Finally, Ben spluttered, "You're not going to wear that to the party! All our friends will be 
here. What would they think?" 

"I don't care what they think," Maggie said. "It's my nose, not yours or Holly's. And Ben, 
could you move those two crates of mine into the living room?" 

I'd almost forgotten about the crates she'd shipped from Moose Jaw, and which had been 
stored in the car port ever since. 

Ben stomped out of the house. Maggie winked at me, slid the gold ring off her nose and put 
it in my hand. 

"It's a clip-on!" I said. I handed it back to her. "Do you really have one on your belly 
button?" 


"Nobody knows but Cal," she said, "and he's sworn not to tell. Holly, do you think I should 
wear the nose ring at the party?" 

"That's up to you,” I said. "Like you said, it's your nose. And it will guarantee you're the 
center of attention, if that's what you'd like." 

By the time Maggie had clipped the gold ring in her nostril again, Ben was stomping back 
into the kitchen. "What's the point of bringing those crates in the house now? You won't have 
time to unpack them before the party. People will start arriving at two." 

"It's part of my life simplification program,” she said. "I've lived here for a year and a half 
now and haven't needed or missed anything in those crates. So, I'm turning the tables on birthday 
presents." 

We knew she'd been turning the tables on something, because she'd insisted she wanted no 
presents this year, not even from Ben and me. 

"What does that mean?" Ben asked, obviously trying hard to achieve a reasonable tone of 
voice. 

"I'm going to unpack those crates during the party," Maggie said, "and give everybody who 
comes one item for my birthday." 

Ben blinked again, but this latest idea of Maggie's didn't seem to offend his sense of 
decorum nearly as much as the nose ring. "Holly, come and help. It'll take two of us to lug one of 
those crates." 

"Thanks, both of you, I really appreciate it," Maggie said. "Now I'm going to say hello to all 
my fur babies." 

Norma shooed BJ outside. "Go play with Nicky; the cats don't want to talk to you." 

At two, the guests began to arrive. Nicky and BJ greeted them all, but I'd left a sign on the 
back door to leave the dogs outside. It was one of those rare, lovely November days when the 
sun shines and if you squint just a little, you can imagine it's September again. 

The house was soon bulging at the seams. Everyone came, Cal, our other neighbors, the 
entire staff of the Adriana Advocate, Shelly, Jerry and his family, friends from all parts of the 
island and last of all, Arnold Kinnear. I'd barely met the man, but we'd be working together, and 
I thought inviting him to the party might start things off on the right foot. 

At one end of the living room, Maggie held court and handed out birthday presents from the 
crates, her face alight with pleasure. I was beside her when she drew a tissue-wrapped rectangle 
out of the last box. She smiled when she saw what it was. "This was given to Jim and me by 
friends who went to Delphi in Greece for their vacation. Ben loved it when he was a boy." 

The small painting was an amateur watercolor, the frame cheap wood, but the scene was 
vivid and full of life. It portrayed an olive grove, a couple of lemon trees and pots of brilliant red 
geraniums around a farmhouse and garden, blue sea in the distance. 

"Ben," Maggie called. "This one is for you." 

No actor could have matched the look of surprise on his face when she handed him the 
painting. "I thought this had disappeared forever," he said. "I was sure you'd thrown it out when 
you put that photograph of my grandparents up in its place." 

Maggie smiled and Ben kissed her on the cheek. I was near enough to see that both had tears 
in their eyes. 

"I'm going to put this in my office where it'll be safe," Ben said. "Tomorrow, I'll hang it 
there, too, if Holly doesn't want it in the living room." 

Ben went off to his den, I went back to circulating among the guests and Maggie continued 
with her reverse birthday gifts. By the time Ben and I went to lead her into the dining room so 


she could blow out the candles on her cake, she had finished with the packing crates and was 
having an animated conversation with Norma and Shelly. 

"I know exactly how we should raise money to fight any big timber company that comes 
here and tries to log the island," Norma said. "They did it on Saltspring Island and it worked." 

"Oh!" Shelly said, "you mean the calendar they printed and sold, the one with nude photos 
of several Saltspring women. That did make a lot of money." 

"What a wonderful idea!" Maggie cried. "I'll volunteer to be photographed." 

"Mother!" roared Ben. 

I stepped between them. "Maggie, that's enough for one day. If your son explodes, which it 
looks like he might, it's going to make a mess all over the living room." 

Maggie apologized, though her eyes were twinkling, and I knew darn well that if she got the 
chance to be on a nude calendar, she'd do it. Ben calmed down and we got through the candle 
and cake rite without further incident. 

By five the crowd had dwindled to half a dozen or so. Arnold Kinnear settled himself in 
Ben's armchair with a fresh drink and began explaining the intricacies and horrendous costs of 
water systems to his aunt, Norma. As her eyes started to glaze over, Ming wandered downstairs 
and plunked himself in front of Arnold. 

Arnold realized someone was staring at him, looked at Ming and went pale. I clamped my 
teeth against the laugh rising in my throat. A twenty-four-pound cat can be an impressive sight, 
especially when he sits quite still and stares at your face as if it were a particularly delicious 
breed of mouse, but how could a two-hundred-pound man be afraid of him? 

Arnold obviously was. "Holly, could you please take that animal away? He makes me 
nervous." 

Ben hurried over and began to lift the cat. Ming, however, did not want to leave. He dug his 
claws into the carpet. Ben lifted Ming, Ming lifted the carpet and Arnold shrank against the back 
of the chair, spilling some of his drink on his trousers. 

"It's quite all right," I said to Arnold. "Ming would never, never hurt anyone." I knelt and 
managed to detach Ming's claws from the carpet. "Shut him in my office, Ben." 

I apologized to Arnold for my cat's rude behavior, gave him a towel to dry his trousers and 
poured him a fresh drink, all the while thinking what fun it would be if I took Ming to trustee 
meetings. 

"I'm sorry, Arnold," I said again. "If I'd known you didn't like cats, I'd have made sure they 
were shut away upstairs." 

He patted my hand. "I'd rather you called me Duff, dear." 

"Duff?" I said, blinking in disbelief. 

"Yes. It's my nickname. And Holly, I notice you have a flock of hens. Did you know that 
there are more chickens than people in the world?" 

"No, I didn't know. Thank you for telling me." I wasn't sure whether to laugh or scream. It 
looked as though I'd be learning a lot more in the next couple of years besides how to be a 
trustee. 

But perhaps Duff could learn something from me. Something that would perhaps make him 
more interested in and therefore less fearful of the feline race. "Do you know why a cat's eyes 
glow in the dark?" 

He looked startled. "No, I'm afraid not." 

"They don't actually glow, though it looks that way to humans. There's a membrane called 
tapetum lucidum which coats the eye and reflects light. Apparently, this helps them to see better 


in the dark." 

"T had no idea," he said. 

"That's all right," I said and patted his arm. "If ever you want to know anything about cats, 
ask me. And if you'd like to get to know one of them, I have six to choose from." 

Arnold-Duff hastily returned to enlightening Norma about water systems and Ben drew me 
into the dining room. 

"Holly, now you know what I was grinning at when we were drinking at the Yellow Duck." 

"Ben Sutton, when did you find out that Duff and Arnold Kinnear were the same person?" 

There was a touch of guilt in Ben's smile. "When the Advocate published his picture as the 
incumbent trustee running for re-election." 

"Why didn't you tell me?" 

"You'd been making fun of Duff's interest in weird facts for months. I didn't want the 
knowledge to throw you off your stride. Or prejudice you against him. He is a good person, you 
know." 

"But seriously weird!" 

"Holly, you'll get along with him, I know you will." 

"Benjamin Hadley Sutton, I have something important to say to you." 

"What?" 

"It's not easy being a politician in this house." 
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When the last guest had gone, Ben, Maggie, Norma, Cal, and I wandered down across the 
meadow, heading toward the beach, with Nicky and BJ scampering ahead and the cats trotting 
beside us. The sun was down and the air chilly, but there was enough light to find our way there 
and back, if we didn't stay out too long. 

"That was a wonderful party," Norma said. "Holly, are you going to keep on writing your 
column?" 

"Oh yes, I wouldn't give up Tidelines!" 

"Maybe you could write about the trustee meetings," Maggie suggested. 

"No, Scott and I talked about it, and he said my comments might appear biased, since I'm 
one of the trustees. Someone else will have to report on what goes on at our meetings." 

"T think he's right," Norma said. "Anyway, I like your column just the way it is. A bit of 
gossip, a bit of humor, and sometimes something right out of left field." 

Cal helped Maggie, then me, through the barbed wire fence at the end of our property. "How 
does it feel to be a big-time politician, Holly?" 

I turned to give Norma a hand getting through the fence. "Scary. I'm happy about getting 
elected, but I'm nervous about the decisions I'll have to make." 

"You'll do okay," Cal said as we walked to the edge of the pebbly beach and stopped to 
watch the waves roll in. "Duff told me Deanna Perry is going to ask permission to cut down 
those trees of hers." 

"Unless she has a really, really good reason, I'll vote no," I said. George, Kaylie and the 
three kittens moved off through the grass to my right. 

"I heard in town yesterday she wants to sell the timber, make some money," Cal said. 

"Ha!" Ben said. "Doesn't have a hope, does she, Holly?" 

Norma's expression was pensive. "You may still have to deal with my son. He'll fight to his 


last breath to get my property back and develop it." 

"That's why I ran for office," I said. "There will always be people, like Trevor and Deanna, 
who don't care about anything but money. Which means the war will never be won. All we can 
hope for is to win enough battles to keep things in balance." 

A seagull screamed overhead, and Ming wailed at my feet. I picked him up and tucked him 
inside my coat so that only his head was sticking out. "Ming, if you get any heavier, I'll have to 
bring a little covered wagon for you." 

The seagull landed thirty feet to the right, just at the edge of the beach. It had barely folded 
its wings when George leapt on it from the grass, Kaylie and the kittens close behind. The 
seagull staggered, squawked, and took off again, leaving George with one white feather in his 
mouth. Even in the failing light I could see the disgusted look on his face. 

"George," I called, "I know you caught a crow once, but don't you think a seagull is a bit too 
big for you?" 

Ben nudged me and grinned. "Seems to me that a while ago you thought being a politician 
was too much for you." 

"That's right," Maggie said, "reach for the stars!" 

"With George the Magnificent to show the way," I said, "how can I fail?" 

"Come on," Ben said, "let's go home, light a fire in the fireplace, and work on the leftover 
food. We can leave the party mess and dishes until tomorrow." 

Once again, it seemed as if the cats understood English. Ming jumped down and George led 
his subjects, five cats, five humans and two dogs, up the path to Holly Haven. 
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About the Book 


George the Magnificent, the tabby-Siamese star of Cats in Clover, still rules over a small farm on 
Adriana Island. His slaves, Ben and Holly, have been whipped into shape, but he must start all 
over again when a mere kitten moves in. Kaylie, a purebred Siamese, aims to be Queen of Holly 
Haven and can hardly wait until she grows up enough to knock George off his throne. Ben and 
Holly are distracted by another arrival, Holly's mother-in-law. Ben wants to take good care of his 
mother, but she shocks him with her new independence and modern ideas about how to live her 
life. Meanwhile, Holly discovers skulduggery as ambitious land developers move onto Adriana 
and, already expert in feline politics, realizes she must take action to help save the way of life 


she's come to love. 
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